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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Inter-State Commerce Commissioners have 
suspended the short haul clause in its applica- 

tion to the Pacific railroad lines for seventy-five days, 
subject to revocation, and with a proviso that inter 
mediate rates shall not be raised above those in force 
on the 20th of April. Their object in this suspension 
is that which we have already stated as their object 
in a similar suspension applied tothe Southern roads. 
It is that they may get at all the facts and figures 
before a final decision, ‘‘in order that the general 
business of the country shall receive no unnecessary 
shock or damage.” No doubt the short hanl clause 
has given rise to a great deal of local dissatisfaction, 
which we suspect has been somewhat sedulously culti- 
vated by railroad administrations at certain points. 





may require modification. Thusit appears by figures 
that on the Central Pacific Railroad the shipper pays 
$200 more to send goods to a point 400 miles this 
side of San Francisco than to San Francisco itself. 
It is difficult to see any justification for this except 
that the railroad has a monopoly to the local points 
and can get whatever it asks, while it is compelled to 
face competition at the more distant point. The short 
haul rule is not a novelty ; it bas been in force fora 
considerable time in England and on the Oontinent 
of Europe, and has been borrowed by our own Oon- 
gress from the experience of other countries. That 
there are some real difficulties in applying the prin- 
ciples of the law to our complicated railroad system 
is certain. That the law itself may require modifica- 
tion is possible. The student of affairs must remem- 
ber that a great deal of the complaint which we are 
now getting through the newspapers is simply the 
ventilation of abuses which have heretofore not been 
ventilated because there was no remedy provided 
for them. 





Our readers will remember that on the closing 
days of President Arthur's administration the Orow, 
Oreek, and Winnebago Reservations were opened to 
settlers by executive act, issuing from Secretary 
Teller’s department, and that almost the first public act 
of President Oleveland was to revoke this order. It 
was suspected at the time that the order revoked had 
been made in the interest of certain land speculators, 
and that they had received from parties in the De. 
partment of the Interior information of the antici- 
pated order and had prepared to rash into the open res- 
ervations, make their entrance, and take up the land 
before the public was aware that the lands were in the 
market. The New York ‘‘ Herald,” which has done 
good service in exposing and unsparingly attacking 
the land grabbers, and one of whose political editors, 
residing in Washington, has special opportunities 
for aequainting himself with inside facts, gives 
evidence which changes this suspicion into a 
tolerably well established certainty. It is to the 
credit of the Registrar at Mitchell, D. T, that he 
refused to allow himself to be made an instrument 
in the perpetration of this wrong, and that he did 
what little in him lay to prevent it, though that was 
very little. The ‘“‘ Herald” confirms what we have 
heretofore reported, that the number of bona fide 
settlers who went upon the territory before President 
Oleveland revoked the proclamation was not larze, 
and it maintained, as we have done, that any such are 
fairly entitled toa reimbursement of their expendi- 
tures by Congress. We judge that the President’s 
order of revocation has not been complied with by 
the settlers, and we hope that the ‘‘ Herald ” will not 
only demand of them what they are doing there two 
years after the revocation of the order opening the 
territory, but will also demand of the Administration 
what it is doing to compel obedience to this order. 





The objects of the Committee on Legal Assistance 
for the Mission Indians, appointed at the Lake 
Mohonk Oonference, are steadily advancing, prog- 
ress having been made in almost every case to 
which its attention has been calied. A brief s'ate- 
ment of the conclusion reached in one case is both of 
interest and importance as indicating the progress 
of public sentiment. This is the case of Feles Oalac, 
involving the question of citizenship of a Mission 
Indian and his right to purchase school lands. It 
has been decided in favor of the Indians, and 
establishes a precedent of considerable importance, as 
it recognizes the citizenship of the Mission Indians. 
Feles Oalac, of Pala, has been living for yearson a 
section of school land belonging to the State. Under- 
standing that a white man intended purchasing it, 
he was advised to apply to purchase under the State 
law regarding the purchase of State land, which re- 





Surveyor-General refused his application, on the 
ground that he was an Indian and not a citizen. 
Oalac filed with the Attorney General his protest 
against this refusal of the Surveyor General, who in- 
structed the latter to allow his applicaticn. It then 
appeared that only a part of this land had been sur- 
veyed, and the application was returned for amend- 
ment so as to cover only the surveyed portion. In 
the meantime W. B. Ferguson’s (a white man’s) 
application to purchase was reccived and allowed. 
He made, as required by law, affidavit that he re- 
sided on the land, which was false. Calac filled a pro- 
test against the allowance of Ferguson’s application, 
on the ground that his affidavit was false. The con- 
troversy was referred to the Superior Court of San 
Diego Oounty, and the court held a few weeks since 
that the Indian was a citizen and entitled to the land. 





The New York ‘‘ Times” well characterizes the bill 
in the New York Legislature respecting the New 
York Oatholic Protectory as ‘‘an entering wedge.” 
It provides among other things that ‘the schools 
established and maintained by the New Yo.k Catholic 
Protectory sball participate in the distribution of the 
common school fund in the same manu: and degree 
as the common schools of the city and county of New 
York.” All Amerieans, whether R»manist or Prot- 
estant, wh» believe in the American public school 
system should unite in opposing every scheme, how- 
ever skillfully devired, for a division of the public 
school fands. It is immaterial whether this division 
is proporei in the interest of a Protestant or a 
Roman Catholic institution, The Catholic Protectory, 
a charitable institution for the benefit of homeless 
children ga'bered out of the streets of New York, 
containing upwards of two thousand inmates, sup- 
ported at an annual expense of $300 000 a year, al- 
ready receives from the S'ate—that is, did during 1886 
— $242 000 ; that is, four-fifths of its entire expendi- 
ture. It is now proposed, in additicn, to give to the 
schcols of the Protectory a portion of the school fund 
proportioned to those in attendance on its schools. 
These are, it is needless to say, strictly Roman 
Oatholic schools. Their official reports state that, 
in addition to proficiency in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the other items of a commen school 
course, ‘‘a well grounded understanding and a 
daily practice of Obristian exercises have been con- 
ferred on the inmates without the aid of any part of 
the public school funds.” They also show that of the 
inmates 675 know the Oatholic catechism well and 
363 pretty well. It is not legitimate to apply the 
public school fund in aid of an institution the obj-ct 
of which is to confer a ‘‘ well-grounded understand- 
ing and a daily practice of Obristian exercises” 
according to the concep'ion thereof entertained ty 
any one sect, Roman Catholic or Protestant, or which 
spends a part of its means instructing the children 
in a sectarian catechism, whatever its character. It 
is nothing to the purpose to say that similar appro- 
priations are made to Protestant institutions. If this 
is true, the practice of making such appropriations 
should promptly cease. We do not thivk it is true. 
Ten dollars per capita is appropriated, we believe, to 
the support of the industrial schools of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. But, in the first place, these 
schools are secular, not sectarian, nor even, in a theo- 
logical sense, religious ; and, in the second place, the 
teachers are all required to pass the examinations 
demanded of other public school teachers, and the 
schools themselves are subject to the supervision of 
the School Board. With an ocular demonstration of 
the effects of a division of public school funds 
afforded by the results of that policy in Oanada, 
Americans will be extraordinarily unwise if they 
allow the first ste to be taken toward the adoption 
of a similar policy in the United States, 
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Mrs. Gougar writes a letter to the “* Inter Ocean ” 
touching the late elections in Kansas, which, while it 
gives a slightly different coloring to the municipal 
election in Leavenworth, does noi materially alter the 
report which we had already given to our readers of 
the results of female suffrage in that city. She does 
indeed insist that in the election ‘‘on one side were 
arrayed the great mass of the churches, citizens in 
favor of law and order, the organized workingmen 
and their wives; on the other side were the wnizky 
men en masse—a formidable host—the floating popu- 
lation, asmall percentage of respectable people, all 
of whom had some financial interests to subserve in 
keeping the old administration -n power, and brothel- 
keepers, who bad been promised that the old system 
of dealing with them shvuld be continued.” Some 
allowance, however, must be made for the fact that 
the earnest partisan is sure to see all the elements of 
iniquity on the one side and all the elements of virtue 
on the other. However this may be, she says that 
** both sexes worked with a will,” including ‘the 
Women opposed to law and order,” who ‘‘ worked 
with an euergy worthy of a hetter cause.” The 
figures which Mrs. Gougar gives afford, however, a 
more hopeful showiag for the moral results ot 
woman’s suffrage than our paragraph had done. The 
majority at Leavenworth against the temperance 
candidate two years ago was 1,700; this year it was 
reduced to sixteen. Mrs. Gougar adds that ‘‘not a 
Dem. cratic Mayor is left in Kansas,” excepting, we 
suppose, Leavenworth, and we judge that she 
regards the Democratic party and the liquor interest: 
as identical ia the State of Kansas. How far this is 
true we have not the meaus of impartially judging. 


The New York Leginiavare nas passed the Saturday 
Half-Holiday vill. lt has been, we believe, so modi- 
fied as to obviate the ovjection of the banks, but its 
exact terms are not before us as we write. If Satur- 
day afternoun 1s to be a holiday, workingmen should 
receive thelr wages on Monday, both because now Sat- 
urday evening 1s the workingman’s time for shopping, 
and because wages paid on the eveof a holiday would 
be more likely even than now to be wasted in drink. 
There are undoubsedly objections to any legislation 
interfering with free contract between employer and 
employed, and yet there appears to be some absolute 
necessity for it. There are some laws which are in 
the nature of an agreement by which ajl the 
members of an industrial community bind them- 
selves tO &@ Common Custom, such as a law fixing 
ten hours as a normal worklug day, and such a law 
establishing a legai holiday. A majority of em- 
ployers may be very glad to accept the stand. 
ard of time in the one case, and the provisions for 
vacation in the other, and yet they cannot do so 
unless their competitors in busimess unite with them. 
How far legislauion may go in determining such 
questions is one of our perplexing modern provlems. 
That it must go iurther than legislation has gone in 
the past is coming to be recognized by most advanced 
thinkers on industrial questions. Politically speak 
ing, there is no more objection to a law making 
half a holiday Saturday than to one forbidding or 
lumiung jabor upon the Sabbath, for it 1s now toler- 
ably weil settled that our Sunday laws are based, not 
upon @ divine command or a reiigious principle, but 
upon conceptions of public policy. 





Seeiye, furnished at our request, stating the objections 
of Prohibitionists to the High License measure. Our 
readers Must, however, bear in mind that the real 
issue is not between High License and Prohibition, 
bat between Restricuion aud Prohibiuion. Restriction 
assumes the iorm of High License merely by the 
accident of practical pollucs. We agree with the 
* Vuice” in thinking it of prime importance that ali 
earnest friends uf emperauce and opponents of the 
saloon showid uulte on an anti-saloon platform. It 
this is lo be done, license Men must respect the con- 
acienlious objections of Prohibitionists to even an 
apparent legislative sanction of the liquor traffic. 
Tne Prohibitionists must, on the other hand, respect 
the conscientious scruples of the anti Prohibitionists 
against a policy which seems to disregard the rigut 
of the individual to determine the question of 
his own foud and drink. The basis for a union 
is thus indicaied: it must consist in a series 
of restrictiuus. lit may weil prohibit any Boara 
ot Exvise Oummissioners from licensing more thaL 
one place ior the sale of liquor to, say, every 
500 inhabitants. Jt may well preserve and main- 
tain all present restrictiuns against selling on Sun- 
day, at night, or to minors. It may weil include 





local option to every township and municipality. It 
may legitimately forbid all selling to be drunk on the 
premises except by dona /ide hotels and restaurauts, 
or even all such selling absolutely, leaving the sale to 
be by the bottle only. It may legitimately provide 
special inspectors and prosecuting officers to secure 
the enforcement of the laws. It may substitute tax 
for license fee. In short, the objective point of anti- 
saloon legislation should be the abolition, not of all 
drinking, but of all bars and open saloons. What- 
ever promises to secure that result without infringe- 
ment of individual liberty will carry with it the 
moral sentiment of the community, without respect 
to party. Our readers will find elsewhere in this 
issue an account of the Vedder bill in this State and 
the High License bill of Massachusetts. Both are 
imperfect, but both indicate progress in public senti- 
ment. 





There has been another flurry of excitement in 
Europe during the past week, caused by the arrest 
of the French Oommissary, Schnaebeles, on the 
frontier. It is now clear that the arrest was made 
on German soil, although the fact charged by the 
French papers that Schnaebeles was enticed across 
the frontier by a ruse remains unproven. Schnae- 
beles ia a native of Alsace, and has been in the 
French civil service for nearly thirty years. His 
knowledge of Germany, and especially of the new 
frontier, is so thurough that he has been a special 
Commissaire in that section since 1872. The arrest 
wass made on the charge that Schnaebeles was acting 
a8 @ spy, and was engaged in a conspiracy to secure 
desertions from the German army and to stir up 
the anti-German feeling ia the conquered provinces. 
A few months ago, when the tension between 
France and Germany was great, this arrest would 
undoubtedly have precipitated war; even with the 
present feeling it has caused a good deal of excite- 
ment and not a little alarm; but the probabilities are 
that the affair will be adjusted without further 
trouble between the two Governments. 





Lord Salisbury proposes to settle the fisheries dis- 
pute by reverting to the old condition of affairs—that 
is, allowing our vessels freely to take fish inshore, 
aud allowing all Oanadian-caught fish to be admitted 
vo the American market free of duty. Both his prop- 
osition and the objection to it go to show what we 
nave heretofore said, that this quarrel is mainly 
respecting a question of tariff, the Canadian fisher- 
men, on the one hand, being determined to force an 
entrance into the American markets for their fish, 
and American fishermen, on the other hand, deter- 
mined to keep a monopoly of that market for them- 
selves. The cause is wholly inadequate to justify 
the embroilment of these two communities, which, 
whatever political reasons there may be for their 
political separation, ought to be oue in all their 
commercial and industrial interests. The American 
people will not, however, consent, and ought not to 
consent, to have acommercial reciprocity forced upon 
them bya refusal of hospitality of their ports to 
American craft. It is not thus that relations of 
amity can be formed between separate communities. 
In this connection we note the tact that a majority 
of the inhabitants of Nova Scotia are apparently in 
favor of withdrawal from the Canadian union, and 
some of them are looking forward with desire, if not 
with hope, to a union with the United States. 





Our readers will recollect that under the Constitu- 
tion of Mexico no one can fill the Presidential office 
two terms in succession. President Diaz fiads him- 
self apparently unable to carry out a plan which has 
been successfully woi:ked before, of practically hold- 
ing the office continually by securing as his successor 
a personal friend or tool. His plan undoubtedly is to 
secure the election of the present Secretary of the 
Incerior, who happens also to be his father-in law, as 
his successor. It is very doubtful, however, whether 
that scheme can be carried through, and another 
method has been suggested by the active supporters 
of Diaz, many of whom are so determined that they 
would not stop at revolution if necessary to accom- 
plish their end. These politicians propose to amend 
ihe Constitution by removing the clause which 
probibiis re-election. The fact that General Diaz is 
on record as a resolute opponent of this method in 
former years is not likely to have any great influence 
with bis supporters. Another scheme to secure the 
same result is by prolongation of the Presidential 
term. These various plans are likely to give the 
coming session of Oongress serious and exciting 
subjects for discussion. 





The public-spirited interest which Mr. William 
Hamilton Gibson has shown in the management of 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, has called down upon him 
the wrath of the Park Commissioners ; but they have 
succeeded poorly in their attempts to snub him or to 
disprove his accusations. The case which Mr. Gibson 
has made out is as follows: A few weeks ago, ina 
stroll through the park, he saw, to his disgust, that 
‘‘one of the wildest and most beautiful sections of 
the park had been invaded by the butcherly Goths 
and Vandals known as our Park Commissioners.” 
**Obaos,” he gays, ‘‘ reigned on every side—beanutiful 
fresh trees by the scores lying in piles of logs among 
seas of chips, bonfires of brushwood on every hand, 
and the beauty of the place otherwise hacked and 
destroyed beyond recognition.” In reply to this 
accusation, made through the Brooklyn press, the 
Park Oommiasioners at first attempted to pooh-pooh 
the whole affair by saying that they had been merely 
‘‘clearing out a lot of ailanthus trees.” Mr. Gibson 
returned to the park, counted over two hundred 
trees—birch, poplar, willow, etc.—which had been 
destroyed, and repeated his accusations in more 
definite form. The Commissioners remained silent 
for over a week, and then renewed their denial. 
Meanwhile, says Mr. Gibson, ‘‘the damning evi- 
dences of guilt were obliterated through the aid of 
seven bonfires, which were kept burning there for 
days, by fresh chopping of stumps below the ground, 
and by the burial of others beneath cartloads of 
gravel.” However, there still remained a pile of 
wood seventy-five feet by forty, and seven feet in 
height, composed of ‘‘perfectly sound bleeding 
trees.” Mr. Gibson requested a committee of prom- 
inent citizens to visit the park and investigate the 
statements which he had made. This committee has 
reported, and their report, while it lacks Mr. Gibson’s 
rhetoric, corroborates his facts. Mr. Gibson, ina 
letter accompanying the report, tells the Commission- 
ers that they now stand before the public ‘‘ convicted 
of contemptible evasion and vandalism.” 





The question whether the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity shall remain in the city of Baltimore in its present 
quarters, or be moved into the outskirts, put up 
public buildings, and conform to the methods of the 
old time American colleges, might seem at first 
thought to be purely local. We do not so regard it. 
The trustees, in inaugurating this University, pursued 
a very wise course in securing a president who had 
proved his ability and in following his guidance ; and 
the president, in putting the money of the institution 
into brains instead of brick and mortar, and into 
brick and mortar only as the latter were needed for 
the developed work of the University, demonstrated 
the wisdom of the Board’s selection. Under this 
system the students of the University, as in the 
German universities, find their own homes, for which 
Baltimore affords ample facility. Discipline, which 
is a great problem of college life where students are 
herded together in dormitories, is reduced to a 
minimum ; indeed, we believe that there has not been 
a case of discipline for some years in the University. 
Adequate compensation is given to the instructors, 
who in most of our American colleges are ill paid, 
and in many of them are compelled to eke out a 
meager salary by extra work. The University, while 
one of the youngest, has been by its wise policy made 
the most eminent in its post-graduate instruction, 
and it would be something like a national calamity 
if the Board, yielding to the urgency of Mr. John A. 
Garrett’s sister, should take a backward step, abandon 
the policy which has proved so successful, and remove 
this eminent institution outside the city limits. The 
annual sum of $35,000, even if it were offered as an 
absolute gift, which we believe is not the case, would 
not compensate for the disadvantages involved in 
such a change. 





We are sorry to see that the Chicago “ Interior” 
repeats to its readers the erroneous interpretation of 
the action of the House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Ohurch last fall. The misinterpretation at the time 
was natural enough, but it was corrected by The 
Ohristian Union on authentic and authoritative in- 
formation. The House of Bishops did not concur in 
the resolution of the House of Delegates sending cor- 
dial greetings to the Oongregationalists in the National 
Oouncil, because the greetings were so phrased as not 
to recognize the Oongregational churches as churches. 
They passed resolations which, while possibly some- 
what ambiguous on this point, were regarded as more 
respectful and fraternal, and which we think on any 
fair interpretation and by any candid reader would 
be ao regarded, There is absolutely no ground wha: 
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ever for the Chicago ‘ Interior’s” mistaken state- 
ment that the Bishops refused to recognize the Con- 
gregationalists in any way, and refused to unite with 
them even in a prayer for the peace and unity of 
Ohristendom. On the contrary, in laying down as a 
pasis for Christian union four principles, upon 
three of which all evangelical Ohristians surely 
might unite, they have done more than any other 
Protestant denomination toward promoting Chris- 
tian unity, and it does not lie in any other body 
to criticise them as ‘‘ supercilious” or ‘* egotistical ” 
or *‘ haughty” until it has done as much for Ohris- 
tian unity as the Episcopal convention did. When 
the Presbyterians have declared their readiness to 
unite with all their other brethren in one Christian 
commonwealth upon the simple basis of the authority 
of the Bible, the theology of the Nicene Oreed, on 
the two sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and their own view, whatever it may be, as to 
church order, they will have done as much as the 
Episcopal Church has done. Until then they are in 
no condition to criticise the Episcopal Church for lack 
of breadth and charity. 

GENERAL News.—The Ives Pool bill, licensing 
gambling at horse races, has just passed the New York 
Assembly. Those people of the State who do not 
believe in gambling should make haste to send to 
the Senate their protests against its passage by that 
body.—tThe trial of Jacob Sharp for bribing the New 
York Aldermen will begin on May 11.——The Oity of 
Montreal has received the gift of $500,000 each from 
Sir George Stephen, President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and from Sir Donald Smith, to im- 
prove the hospital accommodations for the poor.—— 
Lieutenant John W. Danenhower, who was in com- 
mand of the unfortunate ‘‘ Jeannette” Arctic ex- 
pedition, committed suicide last week. His mind 
had been unsound since his return, and there is no 
doubt that he was mentally irresponsible.-——There 
have been destructive tornadoes in Kansas, Western 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Mississippi, the 
past week.——Oholera is raging in many Mexican 
towns. ——The Pope will create two new Oardinals 
next month.——The Stanley expedition has, it is re- 
ported, reached Stanley Pool. The conciliation of 
Tippoo Tib by making him Governor of Stanley Falls 
seems to have been a good stroke of policy. Stanley 
hopes to reach Emin Bey in June.-——Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the well known manufacturer, millionaire, 
and author, was married last Friday to Miss Louisa 
Whitfield. 








NOT A NEW QUESTION. 


The American Board is one of the most perfect specimens 
of what is commonly denominated a ‘‘ close corporation.’’ 
The body is perpetuated by and within itself, by the choice, 
at pleasure, of such additional members, and such only, as 
the present members choose to add to their own number. 
No person not thus elected can have any vote in its councils 
and acts. It allows of no individual membership, nor 
any representation from auxiliary societies, churches, 
ecclesiastical or other co-operating bodies, which shall 
have any vote in its proceedings. It stands aloof from all 
direct aud responsible control. Supporters, churches, eccle- 
slastical bodies, and auxiliary societies may advise, petition, 
remonstrate, and, in the last resort, withdraw support, but 
this is all. They have no vote in anything. In whatever 
pertains to authoritative direction they are all disfran- 
chised. They have no recognition whatever of their equal 
brotherhood. Ner have they any power to call the Board 
or its officers to any responsible account for the malappli- 
cation of funds already in their hands, or for any malad- 
ministration whatever. They simply withhold further sup- 
port, and that is all. It is evident that prerogatives like 
these ought neither to be conceded nor exercised by any 
fallible men—prerogatives never held nor wielded by inspired 
Apostles themselyes—prerogatives utterly at variance with 
the prohibitions of the Great Head of the Church—preroga- 
tives that are essential rabbinism, and every way hostile to 
the spirit and the institutions of a free people. 


ET not the conservative reader throw down his 
paper at this point with a Pshaw! Let him 

read this paragraph again, with care. Let him ob- 
serve that it casts no reflection on either the purity of 
motive or the wisdom of administration of the mem- 
bers who constitute the Board; that it simply describes 
the nature of the organization. Then let him check 
with a pencil any statement of fact contained in this 
paragraph which is either an understatement or an 
overstatement. He will find not one; not one from 
which he can dissent as either in form or by implica- 
tion erroneous ; though, of course, he may dissent 
from the expression of opinion at the close, and think 
that these are prerogatives which may properly be 
conferred by a democratic constituency of local 


ghurches upon its great foreign missionary organiza- 








tion. Let him further note the fact that this para- 
graph was not struck off in the heat of recent contro- 
versy. It is the language of the address of the 
Executive Committee of the American Missionary 
Association, presented to the Second Oonvention for 
Bible Missions, held in Albany, September 2 and 3, 
1846. For forty years that paragraph has been before 
the churches, and it is still unanswered ; except as 
forty years of noble and successful Christian work 
may be regarded as anampleanswer. That the work 
of the Board has been wise, efficient, Christian, no 
one who believes in foreign missious at all will ques- 
tion. Does this constitute an adequate reply to the 
keen analysis of its undemocratic constitution in the 
Address of 1846 ¢ 

Many will answer, at first thought, ‘‘ Yes.” For 
Americans are eminently practical. So long as a 
machine works well they do not trouble themselves 
about the theory of its construction ; only when dif- 
ficulty occurs do they begin to examine into its 
nature and principles. This habit of ‘ letting well 
enough alone” is an Anglo-Saxon habit, and a good 
one. It marks the difference between French and 
English constitution-making. ‘The French, on the 
eve of the greatest social upheaval of history, wasted 
days and weeks in discussing theories of government 
and the rights of men. The Americans resolved to 
be independent, won their independence, took the 
colonial institutions which they already possessed, 
and adapted them toa federal nationality. Since 
that time we have modifled our constitutional meth- 
ods only when practical experience demonstrated a 
defect. This is a wise method, and it has been the 
method of the Congregational churches. So long as 
the work of Foreign Missions was well done the 
ehurches cared little for constitutional theories, and 
paid little attention to occasional complaints from 
theorists. The annual meetings were, it is true, 
‘* cut and dried,” but they were good meetings, and 
that was all the audience cared for; the corporation 
was, it is true, a ‘‘ close corporation,” but it had and 
deserved the confidence both of the money market 
and of the churches, it made a wise selection of mis. 
sionaries for the work abroad, and avoided all theo- 
logical and factional strife at home ; and the churches 
were content. It was not, it never has been, a rep 
resentative body. But its Prudential Committee 
took care that all parties and schools in its constitu- 
ency should be represented in the Board; and its 
executive officers found ample scope for their spirit- 
ual ambition ia the conversion of the heathen abroad 
without attempting also to reform theology at home. 
It carried on its work successfully, not because its 
constitution was in harmony with Protestant princi- 
ples of church organization, but because its members 
and officers were in harmony with the Protestant 
spirit in its evangelical work. 

A change has been introduced into the policy and 
the spirit of the administration. This change has 
already impaired the harmony and threatens even the 
integrity of the Board; it has turned one annual 
meeting from a great missionary conference into a 
‘* Great Debate,” and promises to repeat this polem 
ical programme at the next meeting; it has intro- 
duced into the Board a theological controversy, which 
is kept out of every other missionary society of 
the Oongregational churches and has always hereto- 
fore been kept out of the Board. The Home Secre- 
tary, departing from the wise catholicity of his pred- 
ecessors, has become not only the advocate of a 
particular theological school, but has introduced that 
advocacy into his administration ; has sent out to the 
candidates one creed and to the churches another, 
neither of which has before received the approval of 
the Board or its committee ; has addressed inquiries 
upon disputed theological points not to be found 
paralleled in the correspondence of any of his pred 
ecessors in office ; has insisted on the acceptance of 
a dogma not contained in any ecumenical creed of 
Ohristendom, from the Apostles’ Oreed to the Oreed of 
the Evangelical Alliance, norin more than half a 
score of creeds of local Congregational churches ; and 
has thus not only introduced controversy into the 
constituency ot the Board, but threatened its treasury 
with a serious impairment of funds, a disaster pre- 
vented only by the earnest and united voices of his 
theological opponents urging those most dissatisfied 
with these novel methods to increase their contribu 
tions and to remember that the cause of Christ aud 
of human souls infinitely transcends all questions 
of ecclesiastical method or theological opinion. Ia 
short, while the machinery of the Board remains un- 
changed, it is no longer working well ; it groans and 
creaks and complains, the friction is getting worse 
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rather than better, and the American churches 
are beginning to ask themselves, not only what is the 
immediate cause of this disturbance, but whether the 
ultimate cause is not to be found in the unrepresent- 
ative character of the Board, and whether some 
changes in its constitution and methods are not im- 
peratively called for. 

This is not a new question. It is simply a new 
emphasis put by the course of events on an old ques- 
tion. So long as the executive officers made the 
Board represent the churches, so long the churches 
were content; now that the policy of the Home 
Secretary makes it represent a fraction of the churches, 
they are beginning to ask, with considerable serious- 
ness, whether the Board should not be made repre- 
sentative, not by the accident of individual manage- 
ment, but by the nature of the organization. Every 
other missionary board in the country is represent- 
ative; is there any reason why the American Board 
should not be so? This question, asked so emphatic- 
ally by the quotation from the Address of 1846 at 
the head of this article, is one to which an increasing 
number in the constituency of the Board would like 
to see an answer. We should be glad to receive and 
publish such an answer. Only, let any one who 
easays to give it remember that the question is :— 

Nor: Whether the members of the American Board 
and its officers and its committeemen are Ohristian 
men, unselfish, devoted, disinterested, entitled to 
the confidence and love of the churches. The ques- 
tion is not personal ; 

Nor: Whether during the past three-quarters of a 
century the Board has kept itself in harmony with 
the churches, without participating in their contro- 
versies or waiting for them to exercise a control over 
its administration by the power of the purse ; 

Nor: Whether Dr. Alden’s theology or that of 
Egbert O. Smyth is more in accordance with the New 
Testament and the belief of the churches ; 

But: Whether the churches have any voice what- 
ever in controlling either the membership or the 
methods of the great missionary organization which 
depends on their money for its means and on their 
sons and daughters for its missionaries ; and, if not, 
why not ? 

We repeat that this question is not a new one. 
We have told our readers how it was raised forty 
years ago by men who believed that the Board was 
not keeping pace with the moral sentiment of its con- 
stituency on the great question of that half-century. 
Next week we will tell them how ten years ago it 
was raised within the Board itself by one of its 
ablest executive officers, and what disposition was 
made of it. 


THE HOMELESS POOR. 


N a recent number of a German economic quar- 
terly Dr. Wiss collects and comments upon sta- 
tistics of the larger European cities regarding the 
housing of the poor. The cities which afford the 
most complete data are London, Paris, and Berlin, 
the three largest cities of Europe. As it is one of the 
most significant results of the newer methods of eco- 
nomic investigation that statistics are no longer dry, 
but are seen to be the concentrated symbols of human 
life, the algebra of man’s wants and satisfactions, we 
make no apology for calling attention to these fig: 
ures. Fortunately, while the statistics from the 
different cities all touch the same subject, they have 
been conducted in such ways as richly to supplement 
one another. 

We begin with London, a city of four millions, 
roughly speaking. Recent investigations show that 
of these at least one-half have their home in one 
room. Six hundred thousand families, the figures 
read, have but one room apiece—more families than 
there are in the whole of New York City to-day! 
It is further said that for the entire working class in 
London there are, on the average, but one and one- 
fifth rooms per family. Details are not lacking, but 
the not exceptional case of a family of six, with two 
persons, not members of the family, who rented 
sleeping space, living in a room of nine feet square, 
will serve. After such a sample, it need hardly be 
added that it is rare that one of these families has 
more than one bed. But this is not all. Oaly one- 
eighth of the entire number of laborera in London 
pay for such accommodations less than one fifth of 
their wages. On the average, they pay twenty-five 
per cent. of their earnings for their one and one fifth 
rooms; while the middle classes pay twenty per cent. 
for their homes, and the wealthy but ten per cent. 

In Paris there are, in round numbers, two million 
souls, Of these, 1,300,000 live, according to one 
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investigator, after the manner of beasts. Different 
authorities estimate the number of dwelling places 
whch are thoroughly unhealthy at from forty to 
seventy thousand. Paris has not yet sunk to thelevel 
of London, bat at least fifty thonsand families have 
but ope room apiece. In the six years from 1876 to 
1882 the number of persons who rented furnished 
rooms increased from 142,000 to 245,000, while the 
number of persons who let them increased only from 
nine to twelve thousand. The increase in the former 
pumber is said to be due only in small degree to the 
building of new hous s, and for the most part to 
meking two rooms out of one, and putting more beds 
in a room—sometimes as many as sixteen. Berlin is 
the third city of Europe, with a population of about 
1,400 000. Inccluding all classes, there is there an 
averege of two persons to one room, and less thaw 
two roms toa family. If the number of well-to-do 
people is omitted, what remains for the poor? Some 
avswer to this qvestion is afforded by the fact that 
one person out of every eleven passes the whole of his 
indoor life in a cellar, one cellar giving a home to 
four people on the average. There are 15 000 fam- 
ilies in Berl’n (4 populous city in themselves) who 
sublet sleeping room in the one room which they can 
call their own. The room which serves them as 
kitchen, dining-room, and sleeping chamber also 
serves to harbor one, two, or three strangers who, 
sunk deeper in poverty, can afford no other resting 
plece. Here, too, rent tells most heavily on the 
poor, they psying one fou-th of their income ; the 
middle class one sixth, and the wealthy one-twelfth. 
S atistics are less complete as to St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, but itis said that in the former there are 
among the working classes about four persons to 
one room. In the latter, in the years from 1856 to 
1873 the average number of rooms to a family 
decreased from 35 to 1 8—just about one-half. It 
may be added also tbat the cities of the German 
Empire as a whole report that the numberof persons 
without even a roof over their beads, who have to be 
housed by the police, has doubled in the last ten years. 

We do not propose here to translate these fizures. 
The slightest degree of imagination will show 
what fearful stress of economic condition they 
represent, what thoroughly uvhealthy sanitary sur- 
roundings, what a truly awful moral status. The 
European body politic is li'eral!y nourishing a social 
avd moral cancer i: its vital part—in its cities, the 
ceuters of politics and civilization. We propose here 
simply to follow Dc. Wiss in his analysis, and ask the 
cause of such a state of affairs. There is, in the first 
place, the fact that ibe great cities have become, 
under the factory régime, the centers of industry, and 
that, aside from the attractive force which a great 
city always exerts upon all classes, there is a growing 
necessity for men either to find work in them or go 
without and starve. But this does not explain why 
they should not bave more room when they get to the 
city. This can beexplained only when we remember 
that land for building purposes in great cities is 
practically a mocopoly. Dr. Wiss, we believe, is 
rather an opponent than an adherent of the profes- 
sorial Socialists of Germany, but he does not carry 
his admiration of the doctrine of free competition so 
f-r as to hold that moropolies are impossible, or that 
when a monopoly exists it should not be regulated 
for the common social gond. The monopoly exists, 
not only because land is so high as practically to be 
out of reach of the multitude, but also because of tle 
limited supply available. O11 account of the conc n- 
tration of industries, only land within a certain 
radius can be employed at all. Perhaps the most 
interesting contribution which Dr. Wiss makes tothe 
discussion is the suggestion that we have here an 
analogy to the fact that land which can be used for 
the construction of railways is also limi’ed, in this 
case, to that Jying in about a straight line between 
two places. And there cer ainly seems to be force in 
his sugg-stion that, as in the latter case the govern- 
ment steps in and practically condemas the land, and 
also fixes the price at which it shall be sold, so it 
ought todo in the former monopoly, one infini ely 
more injarious to the vommon weal than the case in 
which is actually in'erferes. 

Dr. Wiss brings out very clearly the fact that sani- 
tary avd charitable measures, while they relieve suffer- 
ing here and there, do not touch the evil in its root. 
Indeed, owing to 'he press of the economic facts jast 
mentioned, both Paris and Berlin, the cities where 
the sanitary aud police regulations are most stringent 
and most effectively executed, are rapidly growing 
worse as regards even the health of the poor. The 
monopoly of land—the source of the evil—remains 





intact. Dr. Wiss also shows that very few new 
houses are building in the poorer districts, while new 
homes of ever increasing richness and beauty are 
going up in the regions where the wealthy classes 
live. Berlin, he says, is getting to deserve the name 
of the city of palaces. Homes in great cities are 
becoming divided into groves and palaces! Now, 
we cannot suppose that builders erect fine residences 
in preference to poor simply because of the additional 
esthetic gratification they derive. The fact is that it 
does not pay, relatively speaking, to build houses to 
rent to the poor. Dr. Wiss attributes this to the 
comparative insecurity of pay in the latter; but a 
more adequate reason is found in the fact that in a 
great city the land for a tenement may equal one- 
fourth of the entire cost, while for a fine residence it 
will be, perhaps, but a tenth. The bigh price of the 
land in the latter case is lost, relatively, in the high 
price of the structure; in the form:r its greater 
ratio offers an obstacle to the erecti.n of buildings 
that will pay large returns. Io short, the land 
monopoly works so as to encourage the costliest class 
of buildings and to restrict the building of houses 
for the working people. 

We shall bave to face the evil in our own country 
son. In our larger cities we are already facing it. 
What are we todo? Shall we sit in supine daissez- 
Faire till our great cities are inhabited by the few 
millionaires, and by the many without decent sanitary 
surroundings, with every circumstance to urge to lust 
and crime, with no vestige nor faintest copy of 
family life? If, indeed, the State be built upon the 
family, may God have mercy—for human greed and 
carelessness have nope—upon the modern State, as it 
is made to rest upon great cities, and great cities in 
turn are made to rest upon rooms nine feet square, 
in which live and sleep eight people, not even all of 
the same physical family—aspiritual family, alas! 
there is none! If this time is not to come, why? 
What shall we do? What are we doing to prevent it ? 








THE STRENGTH OF RUSSIA. 


N his recent article on Russia Sir Obarles Dilke 
points out some of the reasons why he considers 
that country extremely formidable in spite of the 
social discontent which exists among certain classes 
and the enormous indebtedness which is still in- 
creasing. Russia has, of all Earopean powers, by 
far the largest homogeneous population. Notwith- 
standing the great number of people of various 
races, topgues, and religions under the Russian rule, 
the Russians themselves constitute an enormous mass, 
strong epough numerically to impress themselves 
upon all their subject races. Russia is also more 
r ligious and more patriotic than any other nation 
in Europe. Sir Obarles Dilke thinks that in these 
respects no country approaches Russia except the 
United States. The attraction of Russia for all 
members of the Slavonic races is very inadequately 
understood by the rest of the world. There is some. 
thing about his country for which every Russian is 
ready to die. His belief in her and in her destiny 
bas an element of mysticism and fatalism in it which 
gives it a profound and lasting hold upon his imagi- 
nation. Even when the oppressious and corruptions 
of the Government bear most heavily upon him, he 
distinguishes clearly between the Tsar, whom he 
loves, and the Administration, which he hates. So 
far as Nihilism as an element of weakness to the 
empire is concerned, Sir Charles Dilke sttaches very 
little importance to it; he believes there is greater 
danger from social disorder in Germany and in Aus. 
tria than in Russia, and he certainly makes a plau- 
sible statement of the case in favor of Russia. More- 
over, Russia is still a rapidly growing country, which 
has not yet arrived at maturity, and which possesses 
undiminished the undeveloped forces of youth. 

The weakness of Rassia lies.in the absence of a 
trained upper and middle class, 2 weakness which 
has also been felt in France, where the lack of a body 
of men of quiet life, strong character, and possessed 
of clear intelligence—a body of men such as would 
have existed had the Huguenots been allowed to 
remain—has constantly told against the stability of 
the French State. In Russia there is a chasm 
between the lower classes, with their simple piety, 
and the upper classes, with their skepticism, which 
touches not only religion but almost everything else 
which most men consider valuable. There are iu 
reality no parties in Russia. Oertain general views of 
the destiny of the country command the allegiance of 
men of all types. They are all agreed in their faith 
in the Russian future, in their devotion to the Slay 





races outside of Russia, and in their belief that 
Rassia is to be the natural leader of all these races. 
There are, of course, groups of men holding diverse 
views on matters of policy, and of these the principal 
group is undoubtedly headed by Katkoff, and known 
as the Moscow party. Katkoff is the editor of the 
‘*Moscow Gazette,” and represents what may be 
called the National party, aset of men who hold to the 
extreme and thorougbgoing Russian ideas, and who 
represent in Rassia what in France would be called 
Ohauvinistic sentiment. These men are generally 
densely ignorant of everything outside of Russia, 
intolerant of all things anti-Russian, and determined 
to push Russian conqueste in all directions. Thbereis 
another class of Russian statesmen, like M. de Giers, 
who bave larger knowledge of Europe and of the 
limitations of Russian strength, and whose policy 
would be to keep Rassia in line with the other naticns 
of Europe, recognizing her place and restraining the 
Slavonic aggressiveness. Unfortunately, the Tsar is 
in the hands of the Moscow party. Under the teach- 
ing of this party, aud as the result of many decades 
of such teaching, the great majority of Russians have 
a contem)t for all other vations, and are firmly con- 
vinced that they have only to make the effort and 
Europe would lie at their feet. They think of them- 
selves as che future masters of the world. 

When one comes to the comparison of military 
forces with other nations, Russia takes a long lead. 
The complete mobilization of her forces upon paper 
would approximate 6,000,000 of men, and, making 
all deductions, would still leave an enormous host. 
Her artillery outnumbers that of Germany or France, 
and ber cavalry constitutes a greater body than that 
of France and Germany combined. This military 
strength Rassia has been carefully and intelligently 
developing in every department during the past few 
years. All branches of the service are receiving the 
most careful attentiov, and the next war will find 
Rassian armies equipped, disciplined, and sustained 
in the field more thoroughly than ever before in her 
history. The figures would seem to indicate that 
Russia is really bankrupt, and war to-day means the 
ability to spend money, above all thingselse. Bat 
Rassia has never been held back by financial reasons, 
and it is doubtfal if she would be today should 
occasion arise. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Ramabai says that in Indiathe wife is taught to reverence 
her husband as her god. He may be ignorant, brutal, cruel, 
false, foul—no matter. He \s her god, and she is to rever- 
ence him. Probably she reverences him, not as an individ- 
ual, but in his official capacity; it is understood that the 
Hindu mind is accustomed to fine distinctions. If she does 
so reverence him, aad is not only a faithful but a worship- 
ing wife, she may hope, after a millton or more transmigra- 
tions, to have the unutterable felicity of being born—a man ! 
The husband, on the other hand, is to reverence himself. 
Of course! How can be expect to have his wife reverence 
him it he does not set her a good example? He exists for 
his own glory ; and she exists to glorify bim, and endure him 
—bappily only solong aslife shall last. Ramabai gave this 
account as a striking illustration of Hindu life, from which 
she desires to redeem her Hindu sisters. The Spectator, as 
be listened, thought within himsejf that he had known some 
Hindu husbands who were endeavoring to pattern their 
households on the Hindu pattern. Bat the American wives 
are imperfectly educated, and do not take kindly to the sys- 
tem. 











The Deacon has founded a circulating library in our 
village. He has done it by a very simple process. There 
is no librarian ; there is no library room ; there are no fees 
and no endowment. When he has bought a new book— 
and he buys a good many (I believe they are his sole extrav- 
agance)—and has finished reading it, uuless it is one which 
he thinks he shall need for future reference, or a particular 
friend—and the Deacon has only a few real friends in liter- 
atore, though many acquaintances—he looks about for the 
neighbor who he thinks would get most pleasure and profit 
out of it, puts the following paster on the book, and sends it 
on its travels: 

No. —. 188 
TO THE PERSON RECEIVING THIS BOOK ; 

Pleave read it, then give it to whomever you please, with the 
request that after they have read it they will giveit away as you 
have done. 

The object in sending it is to have as many people as possible 
evjoyit The donor wil! be pleased to hear, from time to time, 
from the persons who shall enjoy it or be benefited by it, and 
apy who wish to do so may send such contribution as they 
desire to the undersigned, and it will be used for the purchasing 
and distribution of approved books in this way, and the name 
and address of the doacr will be written on each book. 

Respectfully yours, (Signature.) 

The Spectator submits that this is the most circulating of 
all circulating libraries, and he reports the method for the 
benefit of any reader of The Christian Union who has one 
book, paper, or magazine that his neighbor might enjoy. 
The beauty of this method is that it does not require money 
to endow such a library—oniy a willing heart and a little 
tliae and trouble. 
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If the Spectator were a painter he would like to paint a 
picture of 8t. George and the Dragon. And his dragon 
should not be a scaly monster breathing out fire and smoke 
from bis nostrils, and with horrid jaws and a frightful tail. 
The dregon should be the most fascinating and beautiful 
form the Spectator's fancy could devise ; he should breathe 
out nothing bxt flatteries and compliments; he should be 
arrayed in beautiful colors and equipped with every grace- 
ful art. For the dragon which devours our young men and 
maidens is a graceful dragon, and his name is—Socrery. 
He compels girls to compress their lungs, distort their vital 
organs, deform their beautiful bodies, destroy their natural- 
ly graceful and easy carriage, and even expose their busts 
to the gaze of the vulgar. He compels young men to begin 
an evening after a long and weary day, about the time they 
ought to be going to bed ; to dismiss all serious topics and 
talk only nonsense, and to deny themselves all opportunity 
for study, reading, and refi-ction. He compels both boys 
and girls to keep late hours, to eat indigestible meals at 
midnight, to rise in the morning and go to their tasks un- 
refreshed by a good night’s sleep, to breathe bad air and go 
from the fetid atmosphere of the overcrowded recep'ion 
into the chill air of the streets utterly unfitted for the 
change, to invite colds and catarrh and pneumonia, to 
destroy their natural appetite for healthful food and im- 
pair their digestion, to break down their nervous system by 
excessive excitements and to> little sleep, to be sallow and 
peaked and thin-blooded, and generally good for-nothing. 
And Socrerty gives them in return a general disgust with 
the world, an entire skepticism as to the reality of either 
happiness or unse'fishness, acquaintances for friends, 
flattery for good wishes, misanthropy for love, busy idle- 
ness for pleasurable industry. Can any reader of this 
paragraph give the Spectator the name of a single man who 
has made bis name eminent in business, politics, law, 
medicine, literature, or the pulpit, who devo'ed his youth to 
the delusive occupation of being a “ society man”’ ? Blessed 
is the awkward and ungainly boy or the homely girl, who 
cannot be popular. Alas for the one who is so unfortu- 
nate as to know how to ‘‘shine’’ in soctety ! 





Cultivate the habit of admiration; repress the habit of 
fault-finding. It isa great deal easier to see defects than 
excellencies ; and a great deal healthier for yourself, and 
happier and better for every one else, to see excellencies 
rather than defects. A critic is a necessary evil. The 
Spectator does not speak of uttering criticlems, but of 
thinking them. You can habituate yourself to look for the 
good or the evil; to exercise admiration or fault finding. 
Some persons in a concert appear to hear nothing but the 
one poor song or infelicitous discord ; in a drama to see 
ovly the supes and sticks; in a picture gallery to discover 
only the pictures of garish colors or defective perspective ; 
in a book to find only the blunders in logic, fact, or rhetoric ; 
ina preacher to see nothing but one awkward gesture ; in 
their children to discern only some incidental fault or 
awkwardness. If husbands would give their wives one-tenth 
the admiration after marriage they did before, married life 
would be swee'ened, and wifely devotion not only li, htened 
of its often heavy loads, but enriched with great enthust 
asms. The Spectator does not urge a lavishing of praise ; but 
there are very few persons who do not more good than evil ; 
and a just criticism—to say nothing of a considerate or loy- 
ing one—would strike the balance and show both profit and 
loss. The forcing process of artificial and deliberate praise 
is not good ; but everything grows better in sunlight than 
in frost; and admiration is sunlight, and fault-finding is 
frost. The sure way to make yourself morbid is to fall into 
the habit of seeing faults large and virtues little or not at 
all. To be forever seeing when your boy yields toa tempta- 
tion and never discovering when he resists one is the surest 
way to promote the faults and discourage the virtues. A 
general who should never issue a bulletin to his army ex- 
cept to announce their defeats would soon demoralize his 
troeps. 





Although a person of quiet and studious habit, averse to 
popular sgitation of any sort, the Spectator has of late been 
seriously considering the inauguration of a new political 
party. Like most Americans, he is a long-suffering person, 
sitting patiently while people step on his toes until in their 
own good time they tuke themeelves off again, and submit- 
ting without protest to all the inconvenience and indignities 
which ash-gatberers and street-cars and many other local 
abominations inflict upen him. Bat at this season of the 
year, ween Nature is doing her best to make herself attract- 
ive, and is giving the Spectator a varied and endless delight 
in her multiform beauty, on her behaif the Spectator is led 
to express his indignation and to protest with all the vigor 
of an outraged msthetic conecience agaizst the defilement 
and defacement of the patent medicine advertising which 
obtrudes itself on every hand and desecrates without hesi- 
tation every highway. The Spectator has occasion some- 
times to travel on the New York & New Haven Railroad. 
For the past few months the passengers on that road have 
been practically hemmed in by the glaring and offensive 
advertisements of a certain patent medicine painted in great 
letters on fences, houses, stables, and rocks, One looks up 
from a pleacart meditation or from an entertaining chapter 
{n a profitable book to find these great yellow letters staring 
him in the face on both sides of the train, and is inclined to 
the conclusion that New York has become a vast patent 
medicine factory, and that these approaches constitute a fit- 
ting preparation for entrance into the great city. The 
Spectator is ready to organize a political party with the sin- 
gle principle of antagonism to the defacement of suburbs 
and country by offensive advertising. 





This is the season when the Spectator begins to take 
delight again in rambles along the country roads. Already 
the meadows are touched with a tender green, and the 
young leaves are breaking from their cerements. The stir 





of the earliest coming of summer is in the air. As the 
Spectator loiters along the ro ds which the rambles of other 
years have made familiar, he drinks in tothe full that beauty 
which Nature endlessly renews, and the return of which is a 
perpetual miracle even to the oldest observer. As he walks 
the Spectator often comes upon long stretches of road that 
are shadeless, and where in the hot summer days the sun 
shines with a blinding glare. When he reaches such a 
place as this the Spectator recalls the beautifully shaded 
highways aud byways of England and the Continent, where 
everything is done to begaile the pedestrian into long 
journeys and to make his way pleasant. Good roads, con- 
tinuous shade, frequent seats, all these invite to out-of-door 
exercise and to the jovs of walking. These are what are 
needed in America. Therefore the Spectator welcomes the 
extension of the observance of Arbor Day, and hopes that 
when the thoughts of country people are directed to the 
matter neither time nor money will be spared to line our 
country roads with shade trees. A little work and a little 
expense now will add immeasurably to the charm of our 
landsca pes in the near future. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N occasion of much interest was ths opening of 

the kindergarten building fcr blind children, 
located in Roxbury, with a beautiful outlook upon fields 
and hills. The building is of three stories, with an upper 
or attic hall or play-room, and with accommodations 
for forty children; the rooms light and airy, neatly 
furaished, with the conditions for health and the influ 
ence of light and air upon the senses and the sensibil- 
ities. This is the first kindergarten for the blind estab- 
lished in the United States, and I think in the world. 
The Idea crizinated with Mr. Anagnos and his wife asa 
necessity which they discovered fn their management 
of the Perkins Institute for the Blind in South Boston 
A most touching scene in the service of dedication was 
the reading of some lines by Miss 8 E Lane, a pupil in 
the Perkins [ostitute, the lines being suggested by the 
last words of Mrs. Julia R mava Ansgnos, “ Take csre 
cf the little blind children.” There could be no more 
sir'king impression of the reality of the saying of Reve- 
lation that ‘‘though dead she yet speaketh ” than the 
reading of this poem and allustons by the speakers to 
Mrs. Ansgnos—almost the reality of conscious presence. 

It is less than five years sicce the purpose to establish 
this schoo] was made public, and there have been raised, 
including the considerable sums secured by the children 
in various ways $66 000; there being a debt of $11 000, 
and $5,000 are needed to defray the expenses of the 
sehool for one yesr. One gentleman on the spot pro- 
pored to give $1 000 to liquidate the debt provided the 
other $10 000 shall be subscribed and paid. 

Large numbers of deep'y interested people were 
present. The President, Dr. Samuel Elfot, Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, Dr. Paillips Brooks, Dr. Bartol, the Rav. 
Brooke Herford, the Hon J. W. Dickinern, and the 
Greek (warm friend of Mr. Anagnos) Mr. K docanachi, 
who announced that the Boston Orpheus Society will 
give a concert May 13, and hope to secure $1 000 toward 
paying the debt, made appropriate addresses. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read a poem written for the 
occasion, of which these are the concluding stanzas : 

** We plant this field, to God most dear, 
In the sweet spring of childhood’s year ; 
Aid us, good neighbors, in our need, 
To sow it with immortal seed. 
‘* We do not know, we cannot guess, 
What harvesting of blessedness, 
Of docile heart and thought/ul mind, 
Good husbandry may reap and bind. 
“Bat well we deem that in the height 
Where governs the supernal light, 
Joy shall requite the service wrought, 
Pay tenfold back the tribute brought ; 
And with our sheaves your names shall be 
Bound in God's golden granary.”’ 

The addresses were all appropriate, but Brooke Her- 
ford, pitching his remarks on a higher key than that of 
sympathy for the blind, interpreting their inner sight 
and describing them as, on the whole, a joyous class, 
touched chords in all hearts, especially the blind pupils’, 
who responded enthusiastically to his sentiments, I 
heard one of these pupils remark that if a certain 
tpeaker had known what they were doing the previous 
evening around the amusement table, he would not have 
drawn the pictures he did of their deprivations, A 
very attractive part of the services was the music, vocal 
and instrumental, by the pupils of the Perkins Institute. 
When a chorus of litile girls sang ‘* The Blind Lark’s 
Song,” by Loutea M. Alcott, one of the boy pupils sitting 
near me remarked, ‘‘ There! I don’t believe there is 
another chorus of girls in Boston, of their ages, who 
could beat that.” The sight of the occasion was Laura 
Bridgman, with her peculiarly sensliive inlets into her 
soul of the world without, who stands a living monu- 
ment of the possibiiiiles of developing the inner life 
agalast what might seem insuperable obstacles. Dr. 
Bartol hit happy expressions when he said of the 
founder of the Institution, Dr. Howe, that he ‘‘ went 
among the tombs where reason lay buried, and raised 








Laura Bridgman from the intellectually dead,” and that 
‘Dr. Howe and Mr. Anagnos, like Jub, are eyes to 
the blind.” 

This new kindergarten for sizhtless children {ts one of 
the significant features of to-day, and will stand as 4 
monument to the wisdom, puvpose, and all-conquering 
perseverance of Mr. Anagnos—the Greek among us who 
is best Amerlcan—and his noble wife, whose ‘‘ works do 
follow” her. The dedication of this kindergarien 
catled out an acknowledgmeat from Mr. Dickinson, 
Superintendent of the State Boart! of Elucation, which 
is suggestive ; he wished al! the children migat enter the 


Lr 


public schools from kindergarten training, and that the 


spirit of the kindergarten might ba in all our echools, 





A vote Inthe House to divide the town of Beverly has 
plunged the Logtslature into a curious spasm of exclle 
ment. Beveriy Farm3is ashore strip owned by wealthy 
people in Boston as a beautiful place for their summer 
homes. Many cof these people, I think, take up their 
residences there the first of May, and remalno s!x months 
in order to pay taxes in the town of B-verly instead of 
fn Boston, an accommodation which the law provides. 
List year an eff ort to divide falled but biis fair tosuc- 
ceed this year if the Governor does not interpose by 
veto. The proposed division will take from B verly a 
very Jarge amount of taxable property, leaving taxes in 
the new town at mere nominal figures and sendtog them 
up very h'gh in the old town, even toa burdensome 
pitch. Complaint was made public’y hy one of the Sena. 
tors that the measure had been carrled in the H use by 
bribery, and offered to furnish proof. Both Houses ap 
pointed committees of investigation, and hearings have 
been held the past week. Testimony reve.jed that both 
sides used money, the diviefonisis some $18 000 and the 
other side about one fifth of talssum. it 1s not proved 
that money was pald directly to bribe voters, but to cer 
tain people for influence But the inve-tigation has 
shown that there is a lobby at the Siate House, claim- 
ing to have large influence with the two houses, who 
imp se upon all whom they caa fuveigle {nto thelr traps. 
Probably much of the money {a the Beverly case was 
‘*gobbled up” by these ‘‘ vampire bats,” who deserve 
to be thrown into Cspe Cod Biy. Meanwhile the ex. 
citement over the division of the town con! iaues at fever 
heat. 


The Legislature has passed through the House a 
‘high license biil,” which simply changes the prices of 
license under the existing license law, making the pres 
ent maximum the minimum to the revision. The prices 
under the first class, to sell all kinds of Jiquors to be 
drunk on the premises, are raised from not less than 
$100 nor more than $1 000 to not less than $1 000, 
Second class, to sell malt I'quors, cider, and light 
wines, containing not over fifteen per cent. of alcohol, 
to be drunk on the premises, raised from not less than 
$50 nor more than $250 to not jess than $250. Third 
c'ass, to sell malt I'quora and cider to be drunk on the 
premises, ralsed from not less than $50 nor more than 
$250 to not less than $250. Fourth class, l!quors of any 
kind not to be drunk on the premises, raised from not 
less than $50 nor more than $500 to not less than $500. 
Fifth class, malt Hquors, cider, and light wines, con- 
taining not over fifteen per cent. of alcohol, raised from 
not less ‘than $50 nor more than $150 to not Jess than 
$150, providing, further, that no brewer shall pay less 
than $400. These are the essential features of the 
amendment. It is considerei certain that the measure 
cannot pass the Senate, and the Repuonlicans will be 
held responsible for the defeat. Prohtoditionists claim 
that the House could pass a problbitory bill were one 
presented. But no temperarcs legislation can pass the 
Senate. There is strong feeling among many temper- 
ance Republicans, as the convention pledged the party 
to the submission to the people of constitutional prohl- 
bition, and neither the Governor nor the Lagislature has 
lived up to the promise. 





Dr. W. E. Merrtam, of the Frankila S reet Congrega 
t'oaal Church, East Somerville, exchaaged pulpits 
Sunday with Dr. Mason, of Arlington, #ho read a 
letter from the pastor resigning his pastorate on account 
of some frictions not arising from theological consider 
ations ——Dr. Alexander Mc Kenzle, in exchange witb 
Dr. Meredith, read the latter's letter of resignation, to 
take effect any Sunday in September that shall be found 
‘mutually conventent.” The Doctor expressed the 
stroag wish that his succes or be found, a0 as to leave no 
long break in the pastorate. At Dr. Meredith's Bible 
class Saturday a committee was chosen to present names 
of persons from which to choose a successor to terch the 
class. The class meetings for the sess on wili coe J ine 
11, and Dr. Meredith expects to sat! for Europe the 16 h 
of June, The only name | have heard ment'o ied —not 
by any of the committee—as a successor of Dr Meredtih 
is that of Mr.G W Cable, of Northamp 0a ——Five 
young gentlemen of Andover Theo ozical 8.mioary were 
Mcensed last week to preach by the Piscatsqua Asso- 








ciation of New Hampshire, the action being unacimo.s. 
~—The Rev, Mr. Davis, from Cleveland, wlio waa 
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installed pastor of the Union Congregational Church in 
Worcester last week, though sharply pressed, was 
non-commital on questions of probation ——The Con- 
gregational ministers gave the time Monday morn- 
ing to the consideration of the Sunday law, which 
was about to come before the Senate. Senator Morse 
and Representative 8. B. Smith addressed the meeting, 
urging the ministers to use their influence to secure sev- 
eral amendments to the House bill The Rev. M. J. 


Savage on Sunday preached on the Western Unitarian 
controversy, taking sides with the Western people 
who go for the largest liberty. 


OBSERVER, 





A FEW ERRORS CORRECTED AND 
EXPLAINED. 
I.—MICHIGAN. 


N The Christian Union of April 7 there were certain 
figures given, credited to the ‘‘ Evening Post,” which 
were intended to show that high license or taxation has 
been more restrictive than prohibition. As you ask for 
explanations, at the request of an active worker in the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Michigan I 
will endeavor to make plain the whole matter by supply- 
ing the facts which wi!!l explain the figures. The fig- 
ures as quoted were : 
PROHIBITION STATES. 
Before Prohibition. After Prohibition. 
4,033 
1,50 
1,256: 
1,369 


Increase. 
199 
(decrease) 489 

Not given 
(decrease) 112 


-- 2.389 
.. 80 years prohib. 
Rhode Island... 1,471 
HIGH LICENSE STATES. 
Before Hizh License. After Hich License. 
3,461 


Decrease, 
2,983 
1,019 


High tax; 1 year’s result. 
a (approx.) 4,00 


9,000 

The figures 6 444 for Michigan were for the year 1874— 
a full year before the tax iaw took effect. During the 
next year the number was decreased to 5 898, which was 
the total number when the tax law went into effect, May 
3. 1875. The figures 3 461 are taken from the Auditor- 
General’s report for 1882, year when, for some un- 
accountable reason, a less number paid the State tax than 
during any other year since the law took effect. The 
report of the Comm/!s*foner of Internal Revenue for the 
same year shows 5,394, and the report of that officer for 
1885 I have not at hand ; the report for 1886 shows that 
6,282 persons paid the Federal tax as retail liquor 
dealers, which is an increase of 384 instead of a decrease 
of 2 983 as claimed. 

But even this statement does not give all the facts 
essential to a correct judgment, for it is supposed to be 
a comparison of prohibition with taxation, whereas it 
was free whisky by reason of certain defects In the law. 

The law was passed in 1855, In 1856 the search and 
seizure clause was declared unconsiitutional for failure 
to give proper notice to the person whose property was 
seized, and the next Legislature repealed the section in- 
stead of providing the proper notice. The same Legisla- 
ture exempted wine, beer, and cider from the prohibition ; 
and, with no power to search, the sale of all kinds of 
Mquors became practically free. The war came on soon 
after, and public as well as private energy was directed 
to its prosecution and the settlement of the issues grow- 
ing out of it. 

In 1874, under the stimulus of the Crusade, an effort 
was made to enforce the law, and, a rum-seller having 
been sent to the Detroit House of Correction on the 
third conviction, the Supreme Court in June of that 
year decided that justices of the peace had no jurisdic- 
tion, and thus the sale of whisky became absolutely free 
until the next Legislature passed the tax law. In 1876, 
during the second year of taxation, the Henry A. Reyn- 
olds movement swept over the State, effecting a great 
revolution in the drink customs of the people, leading 
the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press” to say: ‘ During the nine 
days before the coming of Henry A. Reynolds there 
were sixty arrests for drunkenness in this city, and in 
the nine subsequent days there were but eleven.” 

Yet now Mr. Duffield, the first President of that club, 
ignores that influence, and gives all the credit to tax- 
ation. More than this, to make an apparent reduction 
in the number of dealers, he compares Federal with 
Biate returns, and is equally dishonest in the selection of 
the years for his comparison, as I nave already shown. 

The same trick is resorted to in Ohio, where, if there 
has been apy reduction, it is due to the local opilon 
features of the law, which has secured prohibition and 
stopped State taxation in many incorporated towns, 

The reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
give the following figures for Illinois: 1882, 11,390; 
1885, 10,419—a decrease of only 371 instead of a decrease 
of 4,000, as claimed. In Iowa the number of dealers for 
the year ending April, 1883, was 5,284, and for the year 
1885, 8,778—a decrease of 1,506 instead of only 199, as 
claimed. In Rhode Island the law took effect since the 
last report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and therefore there can be no official comparison. 

Qne word more of explanation, It frequently 





happens when a man has paid the tax in a prohib- 
itory State that he is in prison before he has sold 
liquor month, and his successor, if he has one, pays 
the tax over again, thus frequently giving a number of 
taxpayers in a year without having one open saloon in 
the place fora single day. 1 think these figures, with 
the associated facts, will enable the readers of The Chris- 
tlan Union to arrive at safe conclusions in regard to the 
repressive effects of taxation. 
W. H. H. Bartram. 


II.—KANSAS. 


In your issue of April 7 you give some figures from 
the New York “ Evening Post” as to the number of 
places where liquor is soldin certain States. It is stated 
that in Kansas ‘ before prohibition” there were 2 339 
such places, and ‘‘ after prohibition ” 1,850, a decrease 
of 489, and ‘‘ you will be glad if any of your subscribers 
in Kansas will give your readers an explanation of the 
somewhat startling and discouraging returns from those 
States.” 

1. ‘‘ Before prohibition ”’—that is, in 1880—K ansas had 
lees than one million inhabitants ; so that 2,339 places 
to sell iquor would give one to each 427 persons. The 
date of the returns ‘‘ after prohibition ” is not given, but 
it is not thought that the number of places for selling 
liquor has increased in the last three years, and there 
are now fully 1500000 people in Kansas. Dividing 
that number by 1.850 gives one place for selling liquor 
to 8ilinhabitants. What is there startling or discourag- 
ing in that change ? 

2. This number, 1,850, includes al] the reputable and 
honorable drug stores. New York City bas about 
the same population as Kansas, Can you tell how 
many drug stores there are in your city ? Of course, 
not so many are needed as in an equal population scat- 
tered over 80 000 square miles. 

3. The number of places where liquor is sold is very 
far from being a conclusive indication of the amount of 
liquor sold. Itseems to me that the probable operation 
of a high license law will be: (a) to decrease the number 
of saloons—so far, good ; () to increase the income from 
saloons—good, too, from the money point of view, but 
we are less scrupulous than the chief priests who would 
not put the ‘‘price of blood” in the treasury ; but (c) 
not to diminish seriously the amount of drinking. 

4. Prohibition has not hurt Kansas. This State never 
increased its population so fast, nor has property ever 
risen 80 rapidly, asthisyear. The rise in value of prop- 
erty in Kansas is making a larger number of peoplerich 
than ever grew rich in the same length of time out of 
the gold mines of Callfornia or the silver mines of Col- 
orado. Take a typical illustration: Some gentlemen of 
the Christian (sometimes called Campbellite) denomina- 
tion wished to bulld a college at Wichita. They filed 
articles of incorporation under the general law, and pro- 
ceeded to buy 160 acres of land adjoining the city, to 
lay it off into town lots, and, reserving a site, to sell the 
lots. The walls of Garfield University are going up, 
and the trustees expect to realize half milifon dollars 
by that stroke of business. 

5. Prohibition does not prohibit absolutely. Neither 
do the laws against murder and horse-stealing, yet 
nobody proposes to repeal those laws. It is true that 
public opinion must sustain the law ; but it is also true 
that the law educates public opinion. 


R. B. Foster. 
MILFORD, Kan. 


PROHIBITION VS. HIGH LICENSE. 


OUR letter of the 4th inst. I find awaiting me on 
my return from & few days’ absence. I reply 
with pleasure, though I must be brief. 

The article on ‘‘ Prohibition or Restriction” states its 
points with the fairness and force characteristic of The 
Christian Union. ButIam constrained still to prefer 
prohibition. 

1. High license puts no restriction upon the buyer. 
He can get his liquor, if he wishes it, just as coplously 
as before. One saloon will supply the craving of five 
hundred—or five thousand, for that matter—as well as 
many. The evils of intemperance are not, therefore, 
necessarily reduced by restricting the number of the 
saloons. Their abolition rather than their reduction is 
what we need and ought toseek. To this, as I under- 
stand it, The Christian Union assents, 

2. License, high or low, takes away what ought to be, 
and what in a healthy community would be, an impor- 
tant moral restriction from the seller. It removes from 
him the condemnation of the community, and justifies 
bim, It makes his act legal. His moral sense, easily 
blinded by the enormous profits of his trade, is thus par- 
alyzed. He becomes thus what we find him to be, 
obdurate, rapacious, an evil man and seducer, who 
waxes worse and worse, I do not wish to condemn him 
or any man, but I do not believe there is any trade so 
demoralizing to the trader, any class of sales which does 
the seller 80 much mora! mischief, as that in intoxicating 
drinks. And to this damage the community contributes 
by licensing him in his trade. 











3. The moral tone of the community fs lowered by 
Ncensing the liquor traffic. Whether it is right or 
wrong, per se, to buy or sell or drink intoxicating 
liquors is a question I do not now care to argue. This 
question loses its interest to me in the face of the appall- 
ing facts with which the lfquor traffic confronts us 
There fs no single channel through which such depths 
of misery flow over the human race as through this. 
No ravages of disease, no devastations of nature, no 
kinds of vice or crime, work such woe as this, Sucha 
statement no intelligent person will be likely to doubt, 
and no honest one would deny. Now, to license the 
liquor traffic on the view that the enormity of this evil 
can be regulated—impossible as experfence has thus far 
shown this to be—to sanction the opening of these flood- 
gates on the pretense that to keep them shut ifs to 
infringe upon the liberty which a wise government 
should ever guard, is not cnly, as it seems to me, the 
enslavement of the multitude for the freedom of the 
few—an attempt whose result {s likely to be the bondage 
of all—but it makes the community itself a party to 
wrong-doing. This cannot be done without lowering its 
own moral tone. 

4. The revenue from license falls heaviest where the 
burden ought to be the least. The cost of the license, 
while it may add to the price of the liquor sold, does not, 
so far as I can learn, diminish the amount of the I{quor 
bought and consumed. Practically, the cost of liquor 
within the limits which any ltcense ia likely to put 
seems to have little to do with the consumption. An 
intemperate man is not likely to drink more becauee it 
is cheap, nor less because it is dear. The difference 
between three cents a glacs and four makes no apprecia- 
ble difference with him. But the family of the drunk- 
ard! Alas! alas! the great revenues for high license, 
the enormous taxes on intoxicating drinks, are wrung 
from the wretchedness of worse than widowed wives 
and worse than orphaned children ! 

Though I cannot believe in high license, I am 

Ever most truly yours, Junius H, SEELYE. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, Mass. 








VILLAINS—IMAGINARY AND REAL. 
By Francis J. Douauas, 


ITH what admirable mental and mora! qualities 
are the scoundrels of fiction endowed! What 
exquisitely fine and tender consciences do the novelists 
bestow upon their rascals ! The villain cf romance would 
scorn to do a ‘‘mean thing.” He is usually a person of 
extraordinary intellectual depth and keenness. He dis- 
plays im his minute and precise distinctions of right and 
wrong & wonderfully strong and clear moral sense. In 
the anguish of soul induced by remorse for his evil 
deeds he proves the possession of a spiritual nature as 
pure and true as that of the sturdy Pligrim who told the 
immortal story of his strange and glorious Progress. 

Or else the villain is of Machiavellian cast He is 
more than human, and, in Mephistophelian sublimity of 
wickedness, delights with devilish exultation in the doing 
of evil for evil’s sake. His only pleasure is derived from 
the spectacle of others writhing in the torture which he 
inflicts from motives of simple malice. These are the 
two prominent types of the villains of fiction. 

And the popular conception of the nature and mani- 
festations of villainy is accurately represented in the 
novelist’s pseudo-characterization. One of the most 
prominent ministers in this city delivered a sermon two 
or three years ago on the ‘‘ Reformation of Criminals.” 
His conclutions (obtained at second-hand) were in har- 
mony with the most advanced penological knowledge, 
but the premises, which were original, did not fit the 
conclusions at all. The reverend gentleman’s description 
of the progress of the criminal toward reformation was 
something like this: ‘‘ The prisoner is placed in solitary 
confinement. The solitude naturally induces reflection, 
and then remorse follows.” But remorse presupposes a 
comparatively healthy condition of spirit ; and the crim- 
inal who most needs reformation lacks, above all things, 
natural moral susceptibility. How would it sound to 
say : The child was placed in a dark cell, and it there 
acquired great mechanical skill and habits of industry 
and economy, and attained to high intellectual develop- 
ment ? 

The villain of real life differs somewhat from the vil- 
lain of fiction. The popular estimate of the mental and 
moral power of great rascals is preposterously false. In 
actual life villains are not properly conscfous of their 
own villainy, and do not find in it alone sufficient com- 
pensation for their diabolical service. The proposition 
that hypocrisy is self-conscious and self-sufficient is a 
contradiction of terms. The man who possesses the acu- 
men to perceive his own imperfections {in their true light 
is too shrewd, if nothing else, to lead what is at best an 
uncomfortable existence for the unsatisfying pleasure of 
the consciousness that he is deceiving or injuring others. 
To such a man, under such circumstances, ‘‘the game 
would not be worth the candie.” Your true villala 


decelves himself as thoroughly as he decelyes others. 
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The modern scientific, as opposed to the literary, 
treatment of the causes and“nature of villainy is based 
on 8 developmental theory of human character ; and the 
disciple of this theory {s an annihilationist. He believes 
that each transgression of moral law does not quicken, 
but deadens, the consclence, and that literally moral 
death—that {s, the inability to percelve moral distinc- 
tions and to appreciate moral considerations—is the 
wages of sin. This view is at once more contemptuous 
and more charitable than the popular view which 
ascribes self-consclousness and thoughtful premeditation 
to the scoundrel. It is in harmony with Hood’s verses 
(with a variation) : 

** More evil is wrought by want of thought 

Than is wrought by want of heart.”’ 
For the characteristic attitude of all sinners is moral 
thoughtlessness—the converse of that which Arnold of 
Rugby termed ‘‘ moral thoughtfulness.” And when 
we realize this we no longer have any admiration for 
the villain, but, on the other hand, we have no feeling 
of vindictiveness. 

One day, when I was talking over this subject with a 
friend of mine who for tworcore years bas mixed, asa 
prison superintendent, with all kinds and classes of 
cricuinals, I asked him whether he had not frequently 
been deceived an’ injured by those whom he had been 
trying tohelp. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ very frequently.” 
‘‘And then,” said I, ‘‘ you must sometimes hate these 
men?” He replied: ‘‘ No; I once hated them, but now 
my feeling toward them {s a mixture of profound con- 
tempt and pity.” And his contempt was not unkind, 
not scornful, but a condition of spirit more akin to 
Christian charity and patience than {s the tearful sym- 
pathy or wondering admiration of the emotional enthu- 
slast. 

There js a man who {s nearer and dearer to me than a 
brother. who for ten years of his life knew criminals 
and wicked men and women as intimately as old friends. 
He told me once: ‘‘I never met a person who had 
chosen a couree of evil after thoughtful self-communion. 
All the villains I ever met—outside of a few harmless 
egotists—had been led into a life of sin unconsciously 
and by imperceptible stages.” 

The most prominent characteristic of rascals in real 
life is the lack of that faculty whose possess{on we con- 
sider an infallible indication of mental health, and which 
we call ‘‘common sense.” It is a matter of history that 
nearly all great scoundrels have been unbalanced ; and 
it is matter of every-day observation that common vil- 
Jains display a lack of mental depth. Most of them 
display it in their habit of living ‘‘ from hand to mouth,” 
in the absence among them of any provision for the 
future, any of that foresight which constitutes the 
essence of wisdom. My old friend, the prison superin- 
tendent, belfeves that a rascal is not a person of great 
mental strength or brilllancy, but one who is weaker 
than his brethren, one whom we should desplse or pity 
rather than admire or hate. His theory is that all 
wrong-doing is always a symptom of mental or moral 
or physical insenity. And he has come to this conclu- 
sion after forty years’ experience among villains of every 
class and kind. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


A VOICE FROM THE EAST. 
By E. M. Cuesiey. 


§ you have already intimated in The Christian 
A Union of April 7, the remarks of the young 
Hindu philosopher as to the nature and mission of our 
Christian relizion are excellent and timely in the super- 
lative degree. I enjoyed the rare pleasure and privilege 
of listening to one of his addresses on this very subject 
given in Boston a few weeks ago. It was the last of a 
series of private discourees, and he spoke with unwonted 
conviction, energy,and power. I feel well assured that 
a report of this particuler address will be interesting to 
the readers of The Christian Union. It discovers pro- 
found thought, courage, and clear spiritual insight. It 
is directly calculated to confirm our falth and destroy 
our doubt. One cannot fall to feel the original and vital 
quality of the thought. The ideas are wholly those of 
Mr. Mohini; the language is in part my own. He sald, 
in effect : 

1. The study of the New Testament 1s of immense 
value. Its extraordinary spiritual power and beauty 
impress me more and more. I cannot express the glad 
surprise and exaltation of mind with which I read the 
Christian Scriptures. Their value for spiritual culture 
is beyond estimate. 

2. The power and divinity of the New Testament are 
shown abundantly by its fruits in the history of clviliza- 
tion. Compare the condition of your ancestors fifteen 
hundred years ago with the state of society now. Read 
Lecky’s ‘‘ History of European Morals” and observe 
the wonderful growth. And all this in spite of the 
materialism of man, in spite of the misunderstanding and 
perversion of the truth of Christ, in spite of the skeptt- 
cal and false philosophies of the intellect. The one 
grand fact remaine—s race redeemed from barbarism. 














3. Whence comes the ability to criticlse the perver- 
sions of the truth if not from the influence of the truth ? 
A man ought to be blind and deaf to the perversions of 
the churches of Christendom. He ought to affirm, 
Christianity is the only method forme. What availsa 
never-ending search and study ? The natural man is not 
competent to judge for himself. Let him by obedience 
become competent to judge and to know of the doctrine 
of God. Ifaman be married to a wife, he is not at 
liberty to be seeking another. If a man bea disciple of 
the Coriet, he {s not at liberty to be seeking to follow the 
m:thods of other religions. Inall religions the ultimate 
goal is the same—eternal life. 

4. The scoffers and the warring sects have cut great 
gashes in the body of Caristianity. The method of the 
New Testament has not been implicitly followed. The 
words of the Christ have not been belleved. It has 
been doubted and dented that a man could be perfect. 
The Sermon on the Mount has been explained away. 
All this is wrong. It is presumptuous and unwarranta- 
ble. It 7s possible to obey the precise words of the 
Christ. It cs possible to become perfect in the entire con- 
secration of yourself to the service of God. Men think 
they must thoroughly understand the New Testament 
Scriptures. This amazes and confounds me. It is 
not within the understanding of the natural man to grasp 
the divine truth of the Christian religion. If it were, the 
whole would be false. It would not then be a divine 
aud transcendent system. To secure the eternal life, 
my personal continulty has to be broken up. No man 
can become an artist by standing without and seeking 
to know the theory of art. Nay; he must follow the 
path. The Western world lacks reverence for authority, 
ever & divine authority, which is indeed the wisdom of 
God, beyond the external man. Before a man has, by 
acceptance of and obedience to a religious system, 
attained a divine consciousness, he {s not in a condition 
to judge of any and all religions. Let a man first, by 
becoming a disciple of the Christ, know the eternal 
truth, and by that truth be set free. 

5. There is prevalent here a wrong form of toleration, 
a too large toleration. Ia order to salvation a man must 
follow a certain line of conduct, such as is laid down for 
him in his Sacred Scriptures, which are of God. It fs 
this implicit obedience which liberates men, and not doubt 
and questioning. The nature of man is opposed to the 
truth of God. 

6 I read your New Testament Scriptures with In- 
creasing wonder and the highest reverence. Jn the true 
and large sense no man can be saved except he become a 
Christian whether here or in India or anywhere. For 
Christianity ts the Truth Behold in this I speak that 
which is true I speak independently of my personal 
self, and therefore with power. In studying the great 
truths of all religions, one must stand alone with his 
God ; one must become as a little chili—have no likes 
or dislikes. In order to arrive at this condition, first 
study your own New Testament Scriptures and follow 
them, Ours are very hard to be understood. We in 
Inia do not thoroughly understand them 
* 7, Take, for example, the one idea, the Love of God. 
Now, how many ideasof love thereare among men! The 
understanding of the love of God {s only for those who 
have attained. You cannot understand that of which 
you have no knowledge. In order to understand fully 
the high things of God, even the light within you must 
be put out. The conscience is not sufficient. It only 
looks to a larger order of things. Love survivis after 
conscience has been outgrown, and Includes the con- 
sclence. A man ought not to arrogate to himself that 
he is 8 son of God, and claim to interpret all truth by the 
light within him, until he has crucified the flesh and be- 
come divine. There is a great want of subordination in 
the unregenerate minds of men. They appear to be 
above their Master, the Lord Christ. Z/e was perfectly 
obedient through his whole life, and, keeping his 
Father’s commandments, he so contloued in his love, 

8 In order to the attalnment of the life eternal : 

(a) A man must be as though he were not. He must 
be dominated by a different power. 

(o) He must have a profound humility. The skeptics 
and the scoffers herein err greatly. They are bold and 
self-sufficient. They first get rid of the Eplstles of St. 
Paul, with his law of the gptrit of life which frees from 
the law of sin and death. Then they speculate as they 
will. But St. Paul’s interpretation of Christlanity 1s in 
harmony with the teachings of the Christ. The perfec- 
tion taught by St. Paul, so much criticised, is all right. 
It has not reference to the world cf experience, but 
rather to that inoterfor spiritual world of verities. You 
live an interfor and divine life by faith in the Son of 
God, and you ave dead to the ordinary world. Hence 
one great evidence of the good man is his peace. He is 
all right, and, ina certaln profound sense, the world is 
also. Such aman sees beyond all the things of time 
and sense. One of the best tests of your religion is the 
question whether or not, to you, the world is becoming 
more and more dead. For this life must ultimately be 
all given up. Religion is from above, and has nothing 
jo common with the world of appearance and illusion. 





The only free-will, in fact, 1s the willingness to lose all 
one’s personal will, 

(c) A man must have the feeling of universal brother- 
hood. He must love men everywhere as the children of 
a common Father.* 

(d) There ought to be an eepectal love between those 
who worship the same divine Father. There fought, 
in other words, to be a communion of the saints. Let 
all the others have what they want, as God does. That 
is, avoid severe condemnation and judgment. God 
judges. God maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
the good. Christians, followers after the true life, ought 
to admonish one another and help one another in the 
truth, in the spirit. 

(e) The Christian ought to attend well to his duties in 
this life, though he knows this life is vanity, is even 
vileness. The good man ought to have an infinite pa- 
tlence. He ought never to be cast down, though he con- 
stantly carries about with him this body of death, though 
this world of vanity is ever with him. In this way in- 
terpret some of the principal requirements of the New 
Testament Scriptures, and in th's way would answer the 
question you bave asked on that point. 

9. To be a Christian a man ought not to be too mor- 
bid in condemnation of evil in himself or others. There 
is this one consideration to be urged. There is a pro- 
found and true sense in which the law of tle flesb, which 
is evil, may be regarded as one aspect of the creation of 
God. Nevertheless, the evil must ever be shunned, 
avoided, if a man would enter into eternal life. What 
I mean {s that a man may become so morbid in his con- 
demnation of sin as to become C.lvinisticand ultimately 
insane. One ought to be so concerned about the good 
as to lose sight largely of the evil. In seeking the good 
the evil disappears. Out of evil, in the large outflow of 
the Divine Will. good may come. And one may, indeed, 
have this feeling: let wrong acts exhibit the righteous- 
ness of God. Do not think too much of your own 
moral and spiritual condition, God is not ever con- 
demning you for this evil and that evil. He wants you 
for himself. He wants you for holiness. Do not be 
thinking, then, I am good, I am bad. God forgives 
seventy times seven. Serve God, and love God. Leta 
man attain to a divine consciousness, and he does not 
condemn evil as we are apt to condemn it. You ought 
to throw your life away, but you ought not to become 
morbid in your condemnation of the sinner. You have 
chosen the eternal life. You are a humble disciple of 
the Christ. Very well ; it is not, then, you—your real, 
your divine, your regenerated self—that sins. 

10 There must be some great cause why the stream 
of Christian continuity has been broken up. There 
ought, it seems to me, to be an unbroken line of those 
who have attained the life. There ought to be an un- 
broken line of sainthood and of tradition, as among the 
Brahmins. The cause I cannot fathom. The Catholic 
Church has this, but only in principle, In idea. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE TSAR AND THE NIHILISTS. 
By Hueu P. McELrong, 


ERHAPS it 1s because of the contrast between the 

modes of life and thought In the United States and 
Russia that so many Americans take a deep interest in 
the people and the empire ruled by the Tsar, and pay a 
good deal of attention to the events occurring there. 
Recent advices from these parts convey intelligence of 
certain incidents which throw a brilliant but ominous 
Nght upon the workings and the scope of that great 
revolutionary and atheistic organization known as the 
Nihilists. Not since the time of the assassination of 
Alexander II. has there been such a state of intense ex- 
cltement among the people as that which has followed 
the attempt upon the life of the present Tsar on March 
13—an attempt that might have been successful had not 
the police been warned beforehand. The plot was in 
preparation months previous to the altempt. About 
Christmas the secret agents or detectives of the Russian 
Government at Geneva, Switzerland, stationed there to 
watch the movements of the Nihilists, became aware of 
the presence in that city of two mysterious men, both of 
whom were apparently in active communication with 
the revolutionary societies of London and Paris. They 
were closely shadowed night and day, but they managed 
to escape in some manner, vanishing as if into the alr. 
All traces of them were lost for several weeks, but 
toward the end of February the deteciives “‘ spotted ” 
them in Berlin. The Berlin police decided to awalt 
developments until positive proofs of a conspiracy could 
be obtained, and they set about the task of shadowing 
the suspects. But here again the conspirators baffied 
the minions of the law by suddenly disappearing and 
going to St. Petersburg, where, according to Gresser, 
the chief of the Russian police, they completed their 
arrangements for assassinating the Tsar. 

When the Russian police were informed that the con- 
spirators had left Berlin and were in St. Petersburg, 
they carried the information to the Tsar, who at once 
determined to take every precaution and to seek refuge 
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in the Gatechina Palace. Little credence {is to be placed 
in those ridiculous stories about the Ruselan Emperor's 
excessive precautions, but events have shown that he 
has need to take the greatest care. Oa this occasion he 
acted with admirable coolness, and did not shrink from 
showing himeeif upon the sireets. He would have gone 
at once to the Gatschina Palace, but he waited in order 
to visit the Cathedral of St Peter and St. Paul, where 
the body of his father, the late Tsar Alexander IT, lay, 
on March 13, the anniversary of the assassination, as 
was his ueual custom. The sacred edifice, with its thin 
gold spire rising 850 feet high, is one of the most 
beautiful on the continent; but its interior, hung with 
dusty battle-flags, and lighted by heavily stained win- 
dows through wLich only a few faint rays can stray, 
showing the tombs of Ruesia’s departed Tsars in 
shadowy outlines, is among the gloomfest places on 
the earth. He decided to pay his customary visit to the 
shrine on the day named, and to proceed from the 
cathedral through Neveky Prospect and the Grand 
Morskaya to the Warsaw Ritlway station, where a 
special train w’uld be in waiting to take him tothe door 
of the Gatschina Palace. The first part of the programme 
was carried out. The Tsar and his Empress, escorted 
by a cavalry regiment, drove to the Cathedral, and thou- 
sands of citizens, aware of his custom, greeted their ruler 
on his way. The crowds, instead of dispersing after the 
imperial passage, proceeded to the thoroughfares by 
which he was expected to return from the church. 

Meanwhile Chief Gresser's spies were busy among the 
crowds which lined the Morskoe Canal and the Nevsky 
Prospect. In a smal! café o1the Morskaya teo of the 
agents became euspicious of two men dressed like unt- 
versity students, and another who appeared as a miryik 
or peasant They conversed together in low tones, and 
finally left the restaurant, after paying their reckonings. 
The detectives kept them in sight, and s w the three 
pass one anotber several times without exchanging a 
word. One of the students carried what seemed to bea 
law-book, and the other a kind of traveling bag slung 
over his shoulder. The police then arrested them so 
quietly that the action caused no commotion. When 
taken to the station hous? it was discovered that the 
supposed law book was an infernal machine, and that 
the bag was full of dynamite bombs. The srrested 
men, who called themselves Andreteffsky and Petroff, 
university students, as they really were, confessed their 
intentions, and informed the police where their head- 
quarters were located. The police captured the inmates 
of the house by a stratagem. They drove toward the 
bouse in sleighs, the first of which was overturned as 
though by accident, and then the occupants asked per- 
mission to draw their vehicle into the courtyard for 
the purpose of repairing the broken shafts. On this 
being granted, two more s'elghs belonging to the 
same party drove up and, naturally, entered the yard. 
Hardly had this been accomplished when the police 
made a rush for the doors of ths building, and comp’e e'y 
surrounded the house. The iomates, twelve in number, 
among them two women, being thus taken by surprie, 
surrendered without resistance; but the whole of 
them narr wly escaped being blown up, forone of the 
conspirators at'et ped to kick an infernal dynamite 
mac hice in the ou'» ard shape of a Russian prayer-book, 
aud was only pr vented by a policeman tripping him 
just in tlme While belog conveyed ‘o prison one of 
the « fficers asked them why they engaged in such a 
dastard conspiracy, and they all answered, ‘‘ Poverty ” 
Tney said that they were seduced into the plot by the 
tender of large eums of money, part of which wa: 
found upon thelr persons. However that may be, the 
pessessicn of ample funds by the conspirators is a 
further and clear proof that the mere killing of the Tsar 
is not the sole puryose of the Nihilists, but that they 
mean ¥ hat ibey say when they avow that their alm is 
to overturn civiliz-d society. Their views do not extend 
beyond that. They declare that society as constituted 
is so corrupt and so cesentlally oppressive of the poor 
that there is 10 way of reforming it, and that the only 
remedy {s destruction. Their correspondence with the 
revolutionary societies of London and Paris shows that 
the coceptracy is world-wide ; altt ough the latter bodies 
have rot ken so bold and outs;oxen as the genuine 
Russian Nihilists, whose frenzied utterances often seem 
these of madmen 

One can casily unders'and the state of nervous fury 
into which the Trar has been plunged by these persistent 
attemp‘s upon bis life, the information cf most of which 
has been suppressed by the police, even as they attempted 
to suppress this. We shall presently see Low this is done. 
Drunkenness {s not the specter which haunts the pillow 
of Russia’s ruler. Take this instance : When he returned 
to the palace he fell into a terrific rage, and while it 
lasted no one dared to spproach him, not even the 
Empres or hischiicren. In proceeding to the Gatscbina 
Palace an attempt was made to wreck his train, and he 
fell into auolther rage when he reached that harbor of 
refuge. One can easily explain the outbursts of a man 
whose life was thus twice attempted in one day, and 
who is conscious all the time that Argus eyes are watch- 





ing him, and that the net of a mysterious, unfathom. 
able, and universal covepiracy is being drawn tighter 
end tighter around his person, withoat resorting to the 
solution of drink. Asa matter of fact, I have learned 
from per:o18 who observed him for long periods of time 
that the Tsar Coes not drink, or only very moderately. 
He can’t. He inherits a diseased body, and his coastitu- 
tion would soon give way if he drank to excess. The 
stories about his drunkenness arose from these fits of 
rage which take possession of him whenever an attempt 
is made upon his life, and from the general habit of 
drunkenness among all Russians who are able to buy 
erough of the fiery and powerful Russian brandy to 
accomplish their purrose. The Russian servant or 
workingman, when hiring himself, regularly stipulates 
for one day’s idleness in the week, which the employer 
is fully aware will be devoted to drunkenness. Tourgué 
neff, the novelist, himeelf too ardent a devotee to the 
cup, has described for us the dreamy state of alcoholic 
stupor in which the whole Slavic race exists, and which 
£0 fatally handicaps the aspfrat/ons of a noble and gen- 
erous people. But the Tsar is, in this respect, a striking 
except’on to the general rule. He is a mojel man— 
calm, collected, and just—when rot excited to inherited 
madness by the vile and cowardly attempts to assass!- 
nate him. Moreover, he possesses an alert and vigorous 
mind, and would co more than justice to his people if 
he were let alone. 

Heretofore the Nihilists, or avowed advocates of 
assassination, have formed but an insignificant portion 
of the Russian people, who, as a mass, are thoroughly 
and heartily devoted to the Tsar. They fairly worship 
the memory of Alexander II., their ‘‘ little father” who 
was murdered by the conspirators, and the present 
ruler is his sen. Never can they forget that he liberated 
them from the chains of land villeinage, according to 
which, through a monstrous inversion of ideas, the 
people, instead of owning the land, were owned by the 
land. They were literally slaves of the soll, and were 
sold along with it. Alexander II. took the shackles off 
their limbs. The liberated serfs, nevertheless, have a 
hard life of it, and it would seem that they would 
naturally revolt against an oligarchic government, but 
they have not. Their devotion to the Tear is simply 
remarkable. Half-barbarfans, crushed by long labors 
which the inhabitsnt of no other country would for a 
moment endure, and completely steeped, whenever they 
can obtain it, in their favorite zoodky, it would seem 
that they were the natural material for the skillful hands 
of aconspirator. But they could not be influenced in 
this direction, and the abhorred Nihillsts who killed 
their liberator, and who have 80 often attemp'‘ed the Jife 
of his son, are, in their eyes, atrocious reprobsates, and 
deserving of no more consideration than the Paynim 
Turk received at the hands of the Middle Age Crusa- 
ders 

The Tsar's counselors and police officials have under- 
taken a fruitless task in attempting to exercise a rigid 
censorship of the prees. They do not want it to be known, 
above all, that frequent and often datly attempts are 
made upon the life of the Emperor. They have suc- 
ceeded, it is true. in suppressing the news of most of 
these attempts, which are the real causes of those mad 
outbursts of rage on the part of the poor Tsar, who 
inherits an exceedingly nervous temperament. But, 
while this censorship has prevented any authentic 
account from reaching the outside world, which has 
derived its information chi fly from the conspirators, 
upon whom little rellance was, or could be, placed, and 
while it has resulted in absolutely debarring the Ruesian 
people from learning the news, it has not succeeded in 
its principal object—the prevention of the publishing 
and spread of Nihilist lMterature. The public and 
¢ ficial journals have contalued only the meager details 
which the authorities chose to furnish them and sallow 
them to print, but the Nihilist underground presses 
have been busily employed in producing millions of 
sheets, tracts, and pampblets, which are distributed in 
every corner of the empire, and whose incendifary ap- 
peals are calculated to stir every unquiet heart to deadly 
action. Every one of the presses unearthed and de 
etroyed by the police was as though they were hewing 
a head from some monster's hydra, for a dczsn others 
seemed, as though by magic, to take its place. There 
are a hundred Nihilist presses to-day for every one 
which existed three years ego. When we consider the 
condition of the peasants, we cannot wonder that many 
of them became converts to the new doctrines. In all 
the Russian villages there were moncy-lenders, who ad 
vanced the newly enfranchised serfs sums which they 
bave never been able to repay, together with the enor- 
mous interest demanded. These usurers mortgaged the 
jand, the personal property, the psrsons, of the peas- 
ants, and their very families, and in a short period they 
owned the land and the laborers too, for they were so 
immeshed in debt that they were really the slaves of 
the usurers, The extortionists were always able to find 
convenient government cfficlale who were ready to 
sanction and forward their schemes—always for a con- 
sideration. Ong can imagine the effect which a litera- 





ture picturing the benefits of freedom and equality had 
upon the most sorely driven of these peasants, and how 
easy it has been to persuade many of them that the 
only remedy lies in the assass{aation of the Tsar and a 
social overturn. 

While some of the Nihilists, who are really educated 
men, are giving their attention to inoculating the peas- 
ants, others are devoting their energies to the conversion 
of the army, and, it is sald, are meeting with phenom. 
enal euccess. The spectacle of four hundred cfilicers 
being sent, in one batch, into Siberian exile is not reas- 
suring. It is belleved that the army is thoroughly 
honeycombed by the plotters, and that, while it may be 
depended on to suppress sporadic outbreaks, it Is apt to 
be swept away by a general popular uprising There is 
& party of constitutional and peaceful reform, but it bas 
litle influence. In the event of an extended up- 
rising they would be crushed between the upper and 
nether millstones, as were those noble and generous 
Republicans of France, the Girondists, whom the 
Mountaineers, outlaws, and cutthroats of Marat and 
R >besplerre overwhelmed {n the French Revolution. If 
the present government of Russia, which, with all its 
defects, nevertheless represents social order and the 
reign of law, is destroyed, and the frenz'ed masses of 
Russia filng themselves upon the rest of Europe in a 
proselyting crusade of Radicalism, as did those of France 
in the concluding years of the last century, what is to 
be expected? The devastation and ruin will be as 
much greater than {t was then as are the implements of 
destruction now superior to those used by the first revo- 
lutionary propagandists, and the scope of the conep!racy 
is a hundredfold wider and deeper. This is the princt- 
pal thing for those outside of Rusesfato consider. There 
the eocial upheaval will begio, but there it will not end. 
The Nihilists are only a wing—s boldly outrageous one 
—of the Internationale, which exists in all lands, not 
only in Europe, but extensively in America also, and 
{ts avowed object is the destruction of society. Clore 
and familiar communication exists between the conspir- 
ators of other pleces and those of Russfa. It is in Rus- 
sia that the beginning of the universal revolt is expected 
to take piace, and the manfpulators of the conspiracy 
expect that merely to be a fulcrum for the proj-cifon of 
a force which will encompass the world, destroying 
everything in its path. 

The Tsar is wrong in keeping from the world the 
danger {in which he stands. His counselors are mak- 
ing him sct ina plig-headed manner, by his stern re- 
fusal of concessions to the constitutional party, and by 
his suppression of the news. But much should be for- 
given in his present terrible position, and it should be 
remembered that, after all is sald, he stands as the em- 
bodiment of law and order for Russfa, and that it Is as 
the representative cf these pillars of the social system 
that the Nihilists try to assassinate him. 





AN OLD CHURCHYARD. 
By Frank H, Converse. 


A HOT day inthe city. A day when, {f your well- 
meaning friend who meets you on the street asks, 
with a feeble smile as he mops his perepiring brow, if 
this is hot enough for you, you feel tempted to reply 
in far more heated language than {fs even suggested by 
the weather and the query. A day when the purveyor 
of cooling drinks coins the sheke's ; and, alack ! a day 
wherein the vender of alcoholic fluids doeth likewise, 
and even more so—for it is a paradoxical pecullarity of 
the drinking man that in summer he seeks to cool him- 
self by imbibing the flery stimulus with which in win- 
ter he would keep himself warm. A day in which peo- 
ple jostle each other rudely in their efforts to keep on 
the shady side of the pavement, and ladies’ parasols 
are more aggressive than usual; while, as the bell of 
the peripatetic ice-cream merchant soundeth with con- 
tinual tintinnabulation through the circuitous streets of 
the city wherein my resident lines are cast, people ask 
each other, as a conundrum, if this weather don’t beat 
all—even for Boston ! 

But, comparatively speaking, I find myself tolerably 
cool and comfortable. For, though within sight and 
sound of the tumultuous tide of heated humanity which 
continuously ebbs and flow: through the great thorough- 
fare close at hand, | am sitting at indolent ease under 
the shadow of a certain old church edifice built nearly 
a hundred and fifty years ago, while above my head the 
boughs of great elms and maples are gently stirred by 
the summer breeza. All around me are the tlme-worn 
slatestone slabs which mark the resting-place of many 
who in bygone days worshiped in the gray stone 
chapel of which I havespoken. And I remember, while 
standing in one of its quaint box pews on a certain 
Sunday during service, that, as I glanced through the 
open window into the qulet churchyard, the thought 
came to me that perhaps a century or so ago a certain 
ancestor of my own had stood exactly where I myself 
was then standing, and it may be his eyes had uncon- 
sclously dwelt for a brief moment upon the little spot of 
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earth where now is a rude slate headstone on which is 
inscribed : 
‘*Sacrid to ye memry of 
Sydney Conyers 
Etat 42, 
Who Departed this Lyfe 
Aug. ye 14. 1739. 
Death is ye good man’s Friend and ye day of His death is 
ye Day of his Birth. Was death Denyed e’en Fools would 
Wysh to die.’ 

Quaint inscriptions and quaint epitaphs do every- 
where abound in this God’s acre, where for nearly a 
century no interments have been permitted. 

Here I read upon a moss-grown stone that— 

“Mildred Darrell dyed in ye bloom of youth—ye fairest 
Flower that ever blosomed in a Husbande’s home, at ye 
tender Age of 23, and is Here intyrred with Her two chyl- 
dren One ag’d 1 year & ye other six months, Named 
William Both of them. Deceased July 15, 1690.”’ 

Farther on, under the date of 1643, is simply this 
name inclosed in a rudely carved representation of a 


heart : 
*Seyre Daille 
Aet 19” 


And I find myself vaguely speculating as to the life 
history of the young person who for almost two hundred 
years has been quletly sleeping under the arching elms, 
for my memory, like a sea-shell, brings me from other 
days the echo of a writer’s thought worded somewhat in 
this wise: 

“ Any life, no matter how commonplace, holds its pathos 
and its power, the soul in it making it infinitely precious ; 
but for the most part the story remains untold—the soul all 
the while ignorant of its own meaning and of life.” 

A little further on a stone bears this inscription : 

**Sacred to ye memory of Canfield Parsons a native of 
Halifax Who was returning home from a Prosperous Voyge 
to the West Injles and Dyed in this town July 24, 1742, aged 
24 y’rs. 

‘‘ Beneath this Humble stone here Lyes a youth 

Whose Soul was Goodness & whose Heart was truth 
Crop’t like a Flower he witherd in His Bloom 

Tho flattring Lyfe had promised Years to come. 
The years Behind in Virtues paths he trod 

And now His Spirit Soars to meet its God.”’ 


On the sandstone slab of more than one old tomb 
dating back to colonial days I find the family coat-of- 
arms engraved, and upon a more pretentious tablet I 
discover a curiously allegorical carving. Father Time 
has laid down his scythe fora moment, and, while he 
still holds the hour-glass in his left hand, his right hand 
and arm are clutched tightly about Death’s bony neck, 
while the grizzly and rather short-legged messenger, who 
seems to be resentfully kicking out at Father Time’s 
shins, is trying to place a cone-shaped extinguisher like 
a fool’s cap over a lighted candle standing upon a 
globe. All this commemorates the departure from this 
lyfe of ‘‘ Joseph Sappan, aged 25, who died in 1678.” 

The brief life-history of a husband and wife is thus 
recorded : 

** Josiah and Abiah his consort. 

They lyved lovingly Together in wedlock for fifty-five 
years & without an Estate or any Gaynful employment by 
constant labor and Honest industry Mayntayned a large 
Family comfortably And brought up 13 chyldren and 7 
grandchyldren Respectably. From thys instance reader Be 
encouraged to Diligence in thy Calling and Distrust not 
Providence. He was a pious and godly man—she a Virtuous 
and prudent woman. 1744 he died. She followed him 
Later.”’ 


A simple slab testifies to the patriotic spirit of one 
Elisha Brown, who 


‘in October 1769, during ‘17 days inspired with a gener- 
ous zeal for the LAWS, bravely & Successfully opposed a 
whole British regiment in their violent attempt to FORCE 
bim from his local habitation. Happy Citizen when called 
singly to be a Barrier to the liberties of a Continent.” 


The epitaph at the head of his wife’s grave reads 
thus : 
‘*T lay me down asin my mother’s lap. Milton. 
‘*Cheered with Thys pleasing hope I safely Trust 
Jehovah’s power to raise me from the Dust. 
On His unfailing promises rely 
And all the horrors of the grave Defy.” 

Odd names as well as epitaphs claim my attention. 
Seferena Kingcup’s lettered message to living mortals 
runs in this wise : 

‘* Here pensive reader make a moment’s pause, 
Think how precarious every human joy, 
See Nature’s bloom disrobed by Nature’s laws, 
And Death Releasing what it can’t Destroy.” 

Another stone records the death of ‘‘ Sweet Margerine 
Beloved and only daughter who passed Beyond this 
lyfe Jan 15, 1704 aged 17 yrs. 

“* Tho’—Haples youth—Her tyme was short on earth 
In Heaven the Sooner.she may fynd a Birth, 
There in reward for Virtues we revere 
She songs Celestial evermore will Hear.”’ 
Not far from Margerine ‘‘ rests in hope” Philobeth 

»o Dommet—aged 1 year ; died in June, 1750: 
** Death in my Youth Gave me a Fall 
So here I lye till Christ doth call.” 


Further on I read concerning a Iiitle one who bore 
the somewhat peculiar name of Barachiah Eels, whose 
obituary rhyme runs thus: 

“ Happy the babe who pryvileged by Fate 
To shorter labors and a lighter weight, 
Rec’d but yesterday the gyft of breth 
Ordered tomorrow to Return to Deth.”’ 


On many of the tombstones dating from about 1700 
to 1710, I fancy that I trace the handiwork of a special 
artist in the sculpturing line at that period. I some 
how fancy that he was very popular, for I notice—or 
think Ido—a number of designs that Iam quite sure 
were executed by the same hand. It wag he, I am 
positive, who chiseled the allegorical representation of 
Death and Time to which I have referred. He did 
nothing, I imagine, in the way of fat cherubic faces 
wreathed with idiotic smiles and adorned with wings 
that occupy the place where ears might be naturally 
looked for. His isa far more pronounced and ghastly 
style. There is a certain realism—tif I may so term it— 
in the deeply hollowed out eye-sockets and prominent 
front teeth which characterize the death’s-heads carved 
by his skillful hand. Iam equally sure that this un- 
known artist, and he alone, designed the lanky skeleton 
that leers unpleasantly at me from its sightless orbs from 
its dark slate background, and, while one bony hand is 
pressed upon that part of its anatomy where in the flesh 
the stomach might presumably be located (as though 
in life a dyspeptic), the index finger of the other hand 
calls attention to the epitaph of 

‘* Johann Marripel, 
Who dyed very Suddenly at a Public entertainment gyven 
in His honor whyle on a Visit to this Town, March ye 18, 
A.D, 1790. 
‘* Here lyes entombed beneath the turfed clod 

A man Beloved, the Noblest work of God. 

With friendly throb thy hart shall Beat no more 

Closed the Gay scene—the Pomp of Lyfe is o’er.”’ 

In close juxtaposiilon is the resting-place of ‘‘ Mr. 
Charydis Small, Gent. of Dorsetshire Eagland Wno 
unexpectedly departed this life ina Fytt of apoplexy 
whyle temporarily remaining with hys Boston friends 
June 3d 1781, aged 45 yrs. 


“ Thys stone the hand of social Frendship rears 
Whose genrous Griefs supply a Parents tears 
Could friendly wyshes stay & transfer Bret 
A kynd companion had not tasted Deth.’’ 


Vaguely wondering whether the hospitality extended 
to visitors in those days might not have been—vwell, 
perhaps a little overdone in the matter of eating and 
drinking, or whether the thought is simply a suggestion 
of my uncharitable nature, I pause before a tiny slate- 
stone tablet marking the resting-place of a babe who 
died more than a century ago, and read: 

‘Our Babe 
The God who lyfts our comforts high 
Or synks Them in ye grave,: 
He gyves—and blesed Bee Hys name 
He takes But what He gyves.”’ 


Again I read on a moss-grown slab dated 1633 : 

‘* Here lyeth Interred Makepeace Barnes and His son 
Orra who dyed in Trying vainly to save the Lyfe of His 
father when Drowning. 

‘* The stock and scion sprang from the same Root 
Entwined in Heaven they Bear immortal Fruit.’ 


One ‘‘Myles lndecoitt who dyed of small pox AD 
1663” has left this engraven testimony : 


* Soon as ye Messenger of deth 
Stopt all ye vital Strings of breth 
My soul Did unto God Kepair 
And Bowd with Adoration there 
Receiving Chryst my dearest Lord 
Acording to His Just reward.” 


Of his ‘‘more than beloved consort Silence” (most 
expressive feminine name!) her husband, observes in 
lettered praise : 


‘‘Complete she shone thro’ every?scene of lyfe 
The tender parent & indulgent wyfe.”’ 


As a matter of course, the not uncommon name of 
Smith, tn its various spellings, is duly represented in this 
venerable cemetery. 

On a flat slab some one (presumably a member of the 
present Smyth family) has laid a bouquet of pansies— 
‘that’s for remembrance”—whose beauty and fresh- 
ness seem curlously contrasted with the nearly obliter- 
ated inscription to which they call attention, reading 
in this wise : 

‘* Mehetable Smyth 
dyed in 1635, aet. 29. 
I bargained with Caryst for room below 
He grants a Mansion in Hys upper storie 
And God gives more Than we do ask or know. 
Instid of Grace, uninterrupted Glory.” 


Again ; 
“‘ John Bingham Governor of ye 
state from 1680 to 1684, whose 
family is now entirely Extinct this Stone is erected. 
Virtues fast friend within the tomb doth lye 
A foe to bribes—~a friend to charity,” 





But the sun is casting its westerning rays through the 
leafy vistas of the churchyard, and with unwilling steps 
I make my way to the great fron gate opening into the 
busy thoroughfare. Before taking my final departure 
I make one more pause to copy the record of 

‘* Clarissa Applethorpe aged 21, who 
died in joyous Extacy at ye promise of Fature Life 
AD 1667. 
Stay thou this Tomb that passeth by, 
And think How soon that Thou mayest dle, 
If sex or age or Virtues bright 
Would have Prolonged to These it might 
Tho Virtue made not Deth to Stay 
Yet Turnd it was to be Their way, 
And if with Her thou would’st be Blest 
Prepare to die Before thou Rest.’’ 


And then, pu:ting up my note book, I thoughtfully 
wend my way homeward, mentally thankful that there 
is one city in the Union whose ancient landmarks have 
not been entirely swept away by the onward march of 
progress. 


A PROBLEM OF ARCADIA. 


By Mrs. Maraaret B. PEEKE, 








‘HEN the baby was born the moon was at its 

full, and the father remarked: ‘‘I wonder, 

now, if the moon is as good for bables as cucumbers ?” 

and, receiving no reply, took down his almanac from 
the mantel and began studying its figures. 

They were very plain, commonplace people, those 
parents of the new baby, and knew no more of Arcadia 
or the classics than they did of the moon—no, not as 
much, for the moon had looked {n upon them every 
month of their lives, and they were at least familar 
with its face, its name, and its influence on cucumbers. 
Of Arcadia they had never heard. 

Now, whether it was the effect of the moon, which, 
as I have sald, was at its full, or whether certain planets 
were in an unfortunate conjunction, it is impossible to 
say; of one thing only are we certain, and that is that 
th€Paby’s nature was of different stuff from its parents, 
and keyed to a different chord. This showed itself 
before he could walk, and when he could talk was inten- 
sified by the words he used to express his desires, He 
was never the same for two consecutive days. What he 
liked to-day he would hate to-morrow ; and as he grew 
older he would not answer to the same name two days 
in succession. His name, too, by a strange happening, 
was singularly appropriate, and selected by his father 
that day when he took down his almanac and saw these 
words: “ Sirflus is first seen at 5:30 this morning.” 

‘* How strange that it should be the very time the 
baby was born !” said the father. And from that hour 
the baby was named Sirius. Now, it isa well-known 
fact that Sirius is a double star ; and who can tell how 
much or how little the boy’s nature was like the star ? 
Certain it is that when, a few years later, Gabriel Gager 
concluded to move to the Cumberland plateau, he was 
taking his boy to the place, above all others, that would 
strengthen all that was variable in his nature. Here, for 
a quarter of a century, Sirlus Gager grew from boyhood 
to manhood, in an Arcadia as unique and isolated as 
mind of poet ever conceived or described. 

Nature had done everything for this spot. Height, 
health, climate, scenery, all were there ; but the soul of 
the old warlike Arcadie was lacking. Lifted but two 
thousand feet above the tumult of civilization, this 
region has quietly uttered a protest against all innova- 
tion, and its inhabitants have lived, grown old, and died, 
scarcely knowing the names of the diseases of mankind, 
and utterly unaffected by all the world’s emulations 
and strifes. 

When Sirius Gager was of age, his education was 
peculiar. He could read and write, and knew enough 
arithmetic to keep simple accounts. This was all, if 
book knowledge alone is considered education. But 
there was a practical knowledge that had been acquired 
by years of close observation, that just then and there 
was of greater market value than a university course. 
By this he knew the time when each watercourse of the 
mountains would be at its height ; where these different 
streams had'their rise, and through whose strip of forest 
or meadow-land they flowed ; where the wild pigeons 
came by millions last year, and settled on the oaks so 
thickly that great trees were brought to the ground by 
their weight ; where the wild turkeys could be called, and 
at what time they would be found there ; where the deer- 
licks tempted the dark-eyed beauties of the forest, and 
what nights were sure to find the ’coon in the cornfield 
to the east, or more tempting one to the west ; in short, 
he knew everything that concerned the children of the 
forest, and when every one else failed to bring in any 
game from the hunt, Sirius never failed. 

He was the mighty hunter of that region, and his 
fame had gone out into the counties of the valley as 
the “‘ likeliest young man of all the mounting.” 

In his love of wild life in all its forms this young man 
showed one side of his nature in all itsforce. The other 
was quite as powerful, but narrowed into a smaller field, 
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It was an enthusiastic love for beautiful faces. On 
both subjects he was alike variable and alike intense. 

In the early spring, when the leaves on the great oaks 
were but half green, and trembling in the soft air at 
sundown, if you met Sirlus Gager moving slowly along 
some narrow path, looking at the light of the golden sea 
behind that shimmering mass of atoms in mid-air, he 
would no doubt tel] you, in plain, unmistakable words, 
that “if you want a stretch of woods that could not be 
beat. just let your eyes rest on this bit of forest belong 
in’ to Squire Dobbins. Whar else could ye find such 
gentle swell of the land, with nary a bush or bit of 
undergrowth, and see such white-oaks and poplars, such 
sourwoods and hbickories, with the sunlight just be- 
hind to show ’em off ?” 

A week later, when the roar of the waters reverber- 
ated through the air, and men, women, and children 
went out to see what the spring freshet was doing to 
the Caney Fork, or Manning’s Creek, or the Obed, you 
would find this same enthusiast watching with intensest 
interest the dashing, turbulent waters, foaming against 
the rocks, surging over gnarled trees, and crowning 
with spray every shrub along their shores. 

** What a picter! Who would think the no-account 
stream, that runs a’most dry in summer, could rouse 
itself up so peart and sassy ? Gi'me a stream o’ water 
for genuine beauty. Never the same, allers in motion, 
an’ even when she’s at her worst there’s something nice 
about the shadows along the edge.” 

Venture to remind him that he was just as earnest 
over the bit of forest of the Squire, and, without a 
tinge of chagrin, he would assent, and settle the matter 
by a final— 

‘*Th t’sso. Woods is woods; rivers is rivers—an’ 
both of ’em mighty beautiful. When I’m with one I 
allers forget the other, but truth is truth at the time it’s 
spoken, all the same ” 

This strange, variable individual had two distinct 
natures, like the star he was named from; the one 
turning to all that was beautiful in nature, the other 
mastered and led by every pretty face he met. He 
could no more help it than the needle can resist the in- 
fluence of the magnet, yet among this simple-hearted 
people, who knew nothing of psychological forces, the 
double nature counted for naught, or, worse still, against 
him. 

There were three beautiful faces on that plateau 
They would have been considered beautiful as well in 
New York as here, and were famous for miles around. 
No stranger could pass that way without having his 
curiosity aroused by allusions to one or all of them ; 
and the plainest cattleman, coming home from the 
village, would say to his wife: ‘‘I ‘low, it pears like 
Mary White Snodgrass grows purtier and purtier ;” or, 
“I seed Daphne Vargis in town today, lookin’ 
mighty purty, but I sez to myself, * It’s a lucky thing 
for you, Tom Jinter. that she ain’t your gal, for all the 
fellers on the mounting would be hangin’ aroun’ and 
pesterin’ your life out’ I bleve I'd never know a 
night's rest ef I had such a gal. Cattle business fs 
tryin’, I ‘low, but that ‘ud beat it all to death ;” or, 
“‘] just wish ye could ba’ seen the folks stare at 
S'manthy Vemmer when she came into the store to-day, 
all rosy and smilin’, and as wide awake as a catfish. 
It does one’s heart good to see that gal, for she shines 
on al] just the same, an’ no one could think a pain or 
an ache or a trouble ‘ud dare come anear her. I'm 
a-watchin’ those two fellers that keep so close to ber, an’ 
1 wouldn’t give a chaw of terbscker for the chances 
of one morn’n another, only Sirius Gager ailers bags his 
game, an’ he mout this time, too. I reckon Siah Dean 
feels pretty sure, or he’d never go to work and git out 
his logs, an’ have a raisin’, and clear a garden patch, ef 
he didn’t.” 

Daphne Vargis had known Sirtus all her life. Their 
fathers’ places joined, and the children had played to- 
gether, and been more like one family than neighbors. 
Daphne had always been a pretty, delicate girl, with 
great irquiring eyes, and a dreamy air of content that 
was very becoming ; but this mere prettiness of the girl 
had suddenly bioomed into a beauty of the woman 
quite unexpectediy, and took by surprise no one more 
than her playmate Sirius, who at once appropriated 
her society, and did not hesitate to express his admira- 
tion or intentions. 

And Daphne would raise her eyes from thetr work, 
and, in a voice that was musical and sweet, would say : 

“‘ I’m glad ye like me, Sirlus, for we’ve known each 
other allers; but I reckon ef ye saw another face that 
was purtier, ye’d forget me mighty soon. I've known 
ye from a boy, ye know.” 

But Sirius vowed such a thing could not be, and sent 
by a stranger to New York fora gold ring, and put it 
on her finger, and told her that just as soon as he made 
money enough they would be married and go to the 
village and live, and, to hasten matters, he was going to 
take the mail across the ‘* mounting.” 

In a region like our Arcadia of the Cumberlands a 
great significance attaches to very small movements, and 
the fact that Daphne Vargis wore a real gold ring, and 
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Sirlus Gager had engaged to carry the mail, were very 
important items, and furnished a topic of discussion for 
several weeks, 

What was a dally ride of over fifty miles, winter and 
summer n storm and shine, fording rivers and riding 
under intense sun, if it meant money and Daphne and 
ahome? To one like Sirlus it seemed almost play, for 
he loved to be alone, he feared no danger, and dreaded 
no exposure. Accustomed to riding all his life, and 
owning a couple of fiery horses that no one else could 
ride, a regular ride of fifty miles looked like a small 
thing. 

He could only see Daphne during the hours of Sun- 
day, unless she chanced to be in the village or near the 
road when he passed. Si!x days of every week must be 
endured without a glimpse of the beauty that had become 
such a power over his life ; and this would have riveted 
his chains the faster had not a strange fate decreed that 
he should stop daily at the half-way house of S’manthy 
Vemmer to eat his dinner and change horses. Those 
were the days of the star route, and the mai! must leave 
the clty at the foot of the mountain before daylight to 
make that distance and be in time for the mail at the city 
at the foot of the mountain on the other side at night. 

For a few weeks there was enough in the novelty of 
the ride, the meeting with strangers full of the rush of 
business, and so utterly unlike the mountain folk among 
whom he had lived, to fill his mind entirely. 

At last came a day when, overcome by the sun, he 
and his horse must rest awhile at the half-way house 
known as Vemmer's. 

Now, whether all that followed would have happened 
all the same if this day had been different I cannot tell; 
but as it chanced that S’manthy was the one to walt 
upon him, and a something in her merry laughing face 
fell in with his mood, her beauty took hold upon him, 
as beauty always did, and when he again mounted his 
horse it was not Daphne's face, pale, dreamy, and 
gently beautiful, that went with him, but the rippling, 
dimpled, rosy one of 8’manthy Vemmer. 

It was in vain that he called himself a fool not to 
know his own mind ; still the new face would assert 
itself; and he resolved to be less talkative when he 
stopped next day, 

He might have spared himeelf all this trouble, for he 
found Siah Dean there when he went in to dinner, and 
S'manthy had smiles and words for no one else. He 
wa'ched ber as she put the dinner on the table, coming 
and going with her hands full of cishes, and throwing 
off smiles as a rose throws its petals in the wind ; but 
they were all for Siah, none for the mai! carrier, known 
everywhere as “‘ the likeliest young man on the mount- 
ing ; aye, an’ the best-favored one, too” 

He did not eat as long or as heartily as usual that 
day, and started cff looking glum and iIl-natured 
What was it to him that Slah Dean was at Vemmer’s ? 
‘* Was not he engaged to Daphne, and was she not at 
that blessed minute thinking of him, and maki g her 
wedding clothes for all he knew, and could there bea 
nicer girl, or a prettler one, than his D .phne ?” 

His lips sald ‘‘ N»,” but in bis heart he thought of 
S'manthy, and her color and dimples and vigor, and he 
felt “Yes.” Had he known enough of flowers, he 
would have said,‘ Daphne is a lily-of-the-valley, but 
8 wanthy is a glorious rose.” 

After that he often met Siah Dan at Vemmer’s, and 
with the manner of a man who had a right there. Hs 
barely spoke to him when he met him, and the two 
glared at each other, and came to a s{lent understanding 
that there was no love lost between them, but this was 
all. 
When he found Siah there, he ste his dianer, jumped 
on his horse, and rode off. When S'manthy was alone, 
he chatted with her a few minutes, telling what he saw 
in Linwood last night, or might see in Athens to-night 

Quite unknown to himseif, he was dropping the 
customs of the mountains, and its pecullarities of idiom 
and dress, and gsining more and more the manner of 
aman of the world. His dark mustache was trimmed 
in the most approved fashion, and his neckties evolved 
from a sem! barbarous condition to that of good taste. 

S’mantby, too, living half way to the valley, met out- 
side life more than other mountain girls, and had the 
ease that comes from a consciousness of knowing what 
to do and how to do it. 

Poor Daphne, living so far from the main road that 
she could not even see her lover pass, must see the days 
come and go, and no Sirius to vary their dullness or 
utter sweet words in her ear. Her whole life was 
crowded into the few hours of Sunday, so slow tocome 
so quick to go. At first she had had all the little 
events of the week related minutely, and in such a way 
as to furnish her something to think of while he was 
away ; but, as he became more and more iofatuated with 
the charm of the haif-way house, he grew to making his 
v sits on Daphne shorter, and had less to say, and finally 
became moody and reticent. 

When Daphne felt her heart sink, she would look at 
her ring and think how firmly she was his, and smile, 
and be patient, 





‘It seems as if that Dean fellow might as well live 
here,” said Sirius, in a sudden burst of indignation, one 
day in the early fall. 

“ And what if he might ?” questioned S'manthy, with 
& smile, as she poured out his tea. 

‘**Of course, it’s none of my business ; but I hate to 
see such a no-account chap as that hanging’ around a 
girl like you,” and he looked in her face as he spoke, 
with an expression that meant more than his words. 

*‘Stah Dean is not a no-account sort of fellow. He 
is forehanded and lkely, and some day will be as big 
& Cattleman as old Tom Jinter; and ef he likes to come 
in here on bis way for feed for his stock, or when he’s 
out buyin’, I don’t see who has a right to object ” 

“ $’manthy Vemmer, do you mean to tell me you set 
any store by that fellow? Are you goin’ to marry him 
when he gets his house done ?” 

“‘T reckon you've no right to ask me sich questions 
as long as Daphne Vargis wears your ring” And with 
that she went out of the room, and left Sirius to go on 
with the mail. 

‘’Tarnal fool that I am,” muttered he, as he rode off 
toward Manning's Creek, that was higher now than it 
had been any time since the spring rains, ‘I'll ford the 
river, no matter how high itis Wish I could drown, 
and then I'd never be pestered with pretty faces I'm 
ashamed to look Daphne in the face. as long as I know 
how much [ think of S’manthy. Lord! what’s a fellow 
todo? Here I’ve been sayin’ things to one that I’d no 
business to ; and if a feller should dare so much as look 
at Daphne, I’d break his bones, I'm a deceitful, lying, 
no-account chap, as much meaner'n Slah—” 

He had reached the stream, and was half-way across 
as he spied a large water-snake near his horse. The 
animal sbied, and nearly threw his rider, cutting short 
his soliloquy between his rea) self and his variable self. 

*‘T'll be durned if I ain't tempted to go back and 
fight the varmint, just to ease my feelfngs; but then I’d 
be late at Linwood, so I'll goahead ; but Sunday I shall 
tell Daphne all about it.” 

He did not see S'manthy again that week; and the 
more he thought of what she said, the more he was 
determined to have ‘‘a square, out-an’-out talk with 
Daphne.” 

Sunday was a glorious day. There was a big meetin’ 
at the log tchoolhouse, and everybody, old and young, 
would be sure to be there. 

Early in the morning Daphne began to get ready, for 
never had Sirius failed to come for her to go to 
the ‘‘quarterly big meetin’ ;”’ and as she dressed she 
thought of the long ride through the forest, and what 
S'rlus would say about getting married at Christmas 
time. 

Never had Daphne looked prettier or more ethereal ; 
never did the sun shine brighter ; never did the noises of 
the woods seem so musical. The sound of horse’s hoofs 
came to her ear, and, pinning on a bunch of gay asters 
che had gathered yesterday, she went toward the door to 
welcome Sirius. 

Yes. he had brought a horse for her, and {t was time 
they were off so he would not come in, and as his mind 
was now made up to tell Daphne everything, he felt 
light-hearted and almost happy—more like his old 
slf than he had been for a longtime, To have the 
pretty Daphne by his side, and watch her as she moved 
with the motion «f the horse, was pleasure enough for 
the present, for she was the best rider in the cc uaty, 
and he almost wavered in his mind as to whether he 
need say anything to her yet awhile, 

They were not so early at the ‘‘meetin’” but that 
every tree In sight had a horse or a mule tled toit. Peo- 
ple were still coming—old and young. big and Itttle, 
three and four on a horse, and al! with baskets and pails 
of dinner in their hands. It was atime for untversal 
visiting, and only the voice of the preacher gathered 
them together in the schooihouse and near the door, 
Sirius Goger in his store clothes, and Daphne Vargts in 
her soft gray dress, tat side by side. The text was given 
out in a voice that forced attention, and Sirius could not 
choose but hear, ‘* The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” 

The preacher was ignorant. He knew little of the 
Bible, liitle of menta! philosophy, nothing at all of the 
laws of psychology ; but he toid what he had seen and 
re dof the treachery of the human heart; how it had 
made men more trouble than anything else, and if they 
listened to its voice, it would lure them to the devil’s 
home at last. Heused vigorous Saxon language, was 
not afraid of his terms, and illustrated freely from stories 
of the Bible and history. 

Sirius grew uncomfortable. His sins rose up and as- 
sumed gigantic proportions before his eyes, and he felt 
as if every word were uttered for his particular benefit, 
and every eye was watching his movements It seemed 
as if he could never eft there through it all, but ne did, 
and then he satd to Daphne: 

‘If you don’t mind, I should like to go home before 
the afternoon sermon. I’d rather be with you than tc 
ait there all day.” 


And Daphne, only too glad to have her lover to her: 
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self, turned her back on the crowd of old friends, and 
they two went off alone toward home. 

It was not until the long ride was over, the horses put 
out, and he was sitting under the great oak in the door- 
yard, holding her hand in his, that he could summon 
courage to speak of what was on his mind. The words 
of the preacher, still ringing in his ear, alded him. 

‘I reckon you’ve known me longer an’ better than 
any one, Daphne, an’ I’ve made up my mind J aln’t fit 
to wipe my feet on your gown. I've allers been a 
changeable chap, as you know, and why it is I can’t 
tell, for dad and mammy are set in their ways; but I 
never could help it; I'm never sure of myself about 
anything When I put that ring on your finger, 
Daphne, I remember what you said about my finding a 
prettier face, and leaving you for it, and I did not think 
anything in the world could bring such a thing about ; 
but it was a long, lonely ride, day after day across the 
mountain, and never speaking to any one I knew, except 
at Vemmer’s, where I changed horses. I know I was to 
blame; but how could I help talking with S'manthy 
when she waited on me at table? An’ I’ve never sald a 
word of love in my life, only once, when I told her I 
could not bear to see that Siah Dean hanging around— 
and that was not real love, you know; but I began to 
think of her face and her ways and what she said 
more’n I ought to, and I knowin’ all the time you was as 
true as steel to me. You can’t think how I despised 
myself. But this week I took myself in tow, and I says 
to myself, ‘Another week sha’n’t come in till you’ve 
made a clean breast of everything, and if Daphne still 
thinks you fit to marry, you can just get another man 
to ride with the mail, and keep out of temptation.’” 

He did not look at her all the time he was speaking 
but when he finished he was frightened to see how white 
she grew. 

‘*]’m glad ye told me, Sirius. It's better so. I felt 
it at first, and knew it would never be. I've set a heap 
of store by you, for we played together when we was 
little uns, and I doan’t just see how I'll get along without 
you. Yer see, I'm used to your ways. But it is best as 
itis. Here’s yer ring, and I hope S'manthy ‘ll make 
ye a good wife.” 

Here she burst out crying as if her heart would break, 
and poor Sirius was at his wits’ end. All his old love 
came back when he saw her grief, and over and over 
he told her he had never said a love-word to the other. 
Daphne was as firm as a rock; nothing would change 
her, and he must take back his ring at once. 

Now that he could not get her, the old fascination 
came back, and S’manthy’s color and dimples were for- 
gotten. With tbe hated ring in his vest pocket, and 
feeling as if he had thrown from him everything in the 
world, Sirlus Gager rode away. 

Daphne cried herself to sleep that night, for she had 
seen him ride out of sight, and knew it was forever. 
The wedding clothes were put away, and the homely 
duties of the house took their place, but the girl began 
to wilt like a flower that is rudely plucked from its 
roots, and the old nature had died, to give place to a 
stronger and better one. 

At firet he could not accustom himself to the fact 
that he had no claim on Daphne; that what she did 
was of no interest to him ; and, go where he would, by 
Cay or night, her face was ever before him. Once he 
attempted to change her mind, but it availed nothing, 
and she begged him so earnestly to never speak to her 
again on the subject that he could not but obey. 

The Vargises were of better blood than most of the 
mounta'n people, but the war had dealt hardly with 
them, and they had never gone to find their ‘‘ kin. 
folks” since its close. It mattered not that Daphne had 
cousins in Wathington, and an uncle a judge, when she 
herself had neither education nor opportunity ; so she 
grew up in her dainty ways, a wildflower in the 
forest. 

Blood will assert itself. When the blow fell that 
autumn Sunday, the pride of her race came to the 
rescue, and she sald to her aching heart : 

‘Be still! A man that could change like that to a 
girl he’s allers known isn’t worth fretting over. Some 
day, I hope, he'll look at me, an’ say, ‘It ain’t possible 
that gal ever wore a ring o’ mine.’” 

Her pride never again slept. She began to think of 
these cousins of hers, and finally, in her ignorant way, 
she wrote to her aunt, saying she would like to havea 
chance, like other gals, and offering to. work or do any 
thing if she would let her come to her. It happened 
that the aunt was a Christian woman, glad to help every 
struggling soul, and sent for her at once; and Daphne 
Vargis put her wedding clothes in a box, and sang as 
she packed, for the old pain was already growing better, 
and the new hopes made her sing. 

‘*T reckon ye’ll miss Daphne a right smart chance, 
now she’s gone away,” said S’manthy to the mail rider 
as she puta hot dodger on his plate. It was now a month 
since he had gone wiih Daphne to the ‘‘ big meetin’.” 

In these weeks he had said nothing more to S’manthy 
about Siah Dean, but had brooded over the pale Daphne 
that he had lost, 





‘* What yer mean? Where's she gone ?” 

** Just as if you did not know that she went down the 
mountain more’n two hours ago, with a box full of 
things, She stopped here a minute to get a drink, and, 
my ! how white she looked! A breath of wind would 
blow her away, I b’lieve. It don’t stand to reason she'll 
ever make old bones, anyhow.” 

The young man was drinking a cup of coffee, but he 
set it down, and, resting his head on his hand a moment, 
sald, as if to himself : 

‘‘Daphne gone! What can it mean? And taking 
her clothes as if she meant to stay—” 

He was for the moment forgetful of his audience, until 
she spoke again : 

‘* An’ you really don’t know about it? I thought ye 
meant to marry Daphne Vargis, an’ she was a-wearin’ 
your ring.” 

‘*S8o I did mean to marry her, and I’ve cared for her 
all my life ; but I made a blarsted idiot of myself.” 

And he left the table, and jumped on his horse, and 
rode off. He was in hopes he might overtake Daphne 
before he got to Linwood, or, at best, would see her at 
the station. c 

‘* Up train been gone ten minutes.” 

This was what he heard at the station, and his horse 
all afoam from his long, hard ride. He put his hand in 
his vest pocket, took out something that looked like a 
ring, and, holding it a moment between his thumb and 
forefinger, he muttered something to himself, and flung 
it as far as he could from him. 

‘Guess he’s a little off,” gaid an observant bystander, 
as he watched him mount his horse and ride off. 

Gradually the old power of smiles and dimples and 
rosy checks asserted itself, and the fifty-mile ride became 
adream of S'manthy. In the morning he would think 
of the time when he should see her, full of life and vigor, 
busying herself with household duties, but always find- 
ing time to say a few words, and pour his cup of coffee. 
Then came the long after-dinner ride, with only the 
memory of her words for company. Day after day 
repeated itself, and still he had never allowed his eyes 
or tongue to speak of love. 

‘* Sfah Dean’s house fa ’most done, S’manthy. I s’pose 
you'll be going there before long.” 

‘Ye needn’t s’pose anything of the sort. Siah’s a 
good enough sort of a chap, but he needn’t look this 
way for a wife, an’ I guess he knows it by this time.” 

The roses were growing deeper now, and her eyes 
were like coals of fire. Once again Sirius saw noth 
ing, knew nothing, but her flashing, vigorous beauty 
and the fact that he was free. Why should he not 
speak? Daphne was lost, the ring thrown away, 
and the coast was clear. And, in marvelously simple 
words, he told 8’manthy that he loved her, and would 
walt for her as long as shesald. He told her how he 
had lost Daphne for her sake, and it was only fair that 
he should have her instead. 

It was a pretty sight, in the full noontide l!ght, with 
the everlasting mountains frowning upon them, and all 
nature voiceless, to see the beautiful, radiant girl pause 
as he told his story and waited for her answer, and, 
looking him full in the face, say : 

‘* But how could I ever be sure of ye, Sirius ? It pears 
to me, if you could leave a gal ye’ve known all yer life, 
and one that is as handsome as Daphne, for me, that 
some day ye might see a face ye'd like better’n mine, 
and that ’ud make me feel a bit uncertain. Mind, Idon’t 
mean to say anything unkind.” 

**T tell ye, S'manthy, howI feel. It ’pears as if I was 
born with more’n one heart in me, an’ sometimes one is 
speaking, sometimes t’other ; but I b’lleve you’ve sorta’ 
melted ’em together, so that I'll never be bothered so 
again. As long as ye’re sure ye doan’t mean to marry 
Siah Dean I guess ye’ll never see me a-noticin’ other 
faces. Now I must be off ; an’ if I send for a ring for 
ye, ye'll wear it ?” 

**T reckon.” 

Strange love-making ! The mountain had never been 
as beautiful as it was to-day to the happy lover, when 
the old story was told in such Arcadian simplicity ; and 
Smanthy walked on air as she did the homely duties of 
the day, singing a mountalo song in a full, sweet voice, 
and saying to herself : 

‘**1f Sirlus would only jlne the meetin’, I b’lieve he’d 
be as steady as dad.” 

Six months later they were married at the big meeting, 
and started life in a simple way in the village, keeping 
alittle store. Here filtted in and out mountain beauty 
number three, Mary White Snodgrass, quiet, statuesque, 
and as different from S’manthy as Daphne. But Sirius 
had no eyes for beauty other than his wife’s. The 
variable self was gone, and a steady purpose was left in 
its place, 

Rumors came now and then of Daphne In a large city, 
of her beauty and her studies; but all these things had 
no connection with the simple life of the mountain 
dwellers, and were soon forgotten, until at last came the 
word that she was to be married, and was coming home 
for a visit. 

At this t 


little three-year-old Daphne was playing 





in the store of Sirlus Gager, and a new bouse was going 
up at the side, with board siding and window blinds. 
The young merchant had been prospered, and was daily 
getting more ‘‘forehanded” in the world, while his 
wife’s beauty was not lessened nor her power over him 
weakened. 

“I wonder if Daphne will look as she used to,” said 
Sirius to his wife the morning when she was expected ; 
and then he turned to watch her namesake fondling a 
kitten in the sunlight. There was no resemblance be- 
tween the dreamy, poet-faced girl he had loved and 
the frolicsome chijd, but somehow his thoughts started 
off into those days of gladness, and he feund himself 
once more holding her bridle through the oak wood- 
land, or walking by her side to the spring in the rock, 
or sitting on the porch in the soft moonlight. Present 
things were all forgotten, and the store that was his 
pride, the wife and child that he loved, were for a brief 
space annihilated. The old double nature was trying to 
reassert itself. . 

It was later In the day when he met her. The mount- 
ain wagon that had brought the travelers from the 
depot needed repairs; and while they waited it was 
wise to rest, so they entered the store and sat down—a 
fine-looking man, and a slender lady, closely veiled, and 
dressed in an frreproachable traveling dress of gray. 

Sirius, standing behind the counter, had only time to 
catch a glimpse of the face as the veil was thrown back, 
before he was called upon to answer her salutation. 
Bat in that glance he had read the result of years. It 
was the same face in color and outline, but stamped by 
delicate lines of expression that enhanced the frail 
beauty it had previously worn. Wondrously fine were 
the clear eyes, exquisitely delicate the skin, but some- 
thing deeper and more abiding gave its highest beauty. 

** And this is your home and store, Mr. Giger ?” said 
the lady, in low, musical tones. ‘‘ How fortunate to 
stumble on an old friend so unexpectedly !’ and as she 
extended her dainty hand, and introduced her husband, 
Sirius felt the earth rise to meet him, and stars flashed 
before his eyes. The sound of her voice had set every 
nerve vibrating, and he longed to throw himself on the 
ground and ask her forgiveness. Love had given place 
to adoration, and the girl he had slighted had become 
his Nemesis. 

Perhaps, knowing him as she did, something of all 
this turmoil and upheaval was comprehended by her, 
for she began to talk of the changes she had noted 
around, the new houses that had been built, the bridges 
she had found over familiar streams; and then she 
spoke of the richness that had come to her own life by 
contact with a larger world, and as she spoke her cheek 
glowed with enthusiasm. It was very evident that her 
happiness was complete. 

“What a beautiful child! Is it yours?” she ex- 
claimed, as her eyes rested on the group in the sun- 
light. ‘Come and tell me your name.” 

‘* Daphne,” lisped the child, holding her kitten in her 
arms, but gazing upon the lady in undisgulsed admira- 
tion. 

A sudden flush passed over her face, then retreated 
and left the habitual paleness. 

‘How strange! Your own name, my dear,” and the 
stranger gazed fondly at his wife as he patted the 
child’s head. 

** Yes ; we were old friends, and the name shows that 
I am remembered.” 

** Wagon’s all right, boss,” shouted the driver at the 
door, and the visitors kissed the child and rose to g0. 
Sirius stood motionless, and watched them depart. He 
seemed glued to the spot where he stood, and not until 
the wagon rumbled out of sight did he rouse himself to 
life. It was well that he was alone, or had no audience 
but the child and her kitten, for he gave vent to ex- 
clamations that would have astonished one who could 
comprehend language. He raved over his folly in glv- 
ing up Daphne, as a madman raves over an irremediable 
wrong; he called himself the most abusive names he 
could invent, and, when language had exhausted itself, 
and the frenzy had passed, he saw his child sitting in 
mute horror watching him. He came to himself, and, 
snatching her in his arms, he kissed eyes and hair and 
forehead. He threw her in mid-air and caught her 
again and again, calling her his ‘‘ beautiful Daphne,” 
his ‘‘ angel,” and all the pet names he could remember. 
Tbe mother, opening the door, looked in and smiled, 
then went singing to her work, content to see her hus. 
band playing with the child, for surely he was happy. 

“He's safe now. Daphne Vargis is nothing to him,” 
she sald to herself. A rest fell over her soul that was 
not disturbed through the day, and when at night her 
husband told her he must go to Sequatchee for a week, 
she never dreamed of the battle he had waged with his 
old self in the little store that afternoon. 

From that day Sirius Gager was a new man. He 
became positive in all his views, prompt in all his 
actions, and the most devoted husband on the plateau, 
Whatever the conflict had been, the double nature had 
been completely subdued, and he was heaceforth like 
other men, 
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HE dead leaves their rich mosaics 
Of olive and gold and brown 
Had laid on the rain-wet pavement 
Through all the embowered town. 


They were washed by the autumn tempest, 
They were trod by hurrying feet, 

And the maids came out with their brushes 
And swept them into the street, 


To be crushed and lost forever, 

*Neath the wheels in the black mire lost— 
The Summer’s precious darlings, 

She nurtured at such cost. 


O words that have fallen from me! 
O golden thoughts and trne! 

Must I see in the leaves a symboi 
Of the fate that ,swaiteth you? 


APRIL. 
Again has come th. springtime, 
With the crocus’s golden bloom, 
With the smell of the fresh-turned earth-mold, 
And the violet’s perfume, 


O gardener, tell me the secret 
Of thy flowers so rare and sweet ! 
** T have only enriched my garden 
With the black mire out of the street.’’ 








SURPRISING FACTS. 


ECENTLY we have had another instance of 

the surprising credulity, or culpable avaricious- 
ness, or unpardonable ignorance on the part of some 
women. In 1881 a Mrs. Howe was sentenced to the 
Massachusetts House of Correction for three years for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. The history of 
the case was published far and wide. Mrs. Howe had 
established in Boston the Ladies’ Deposit Bank ; she 
advertised to pay eight per cent. on all deposits and 
three months’ interest in advance. The very inducements 
offered should have warned honest, intell!gent people ; 
but they did not. Even when an exposure was made as 
to the system employed, women still continued to 
deposit in the Ladies’ Deposit Bank, and when finally it 
reached the only end possible to such methods, 819 
depositors were left without their funds, which amount- 
ed to $289 499 The trial and conviction of Mrs Howe 
were notorious facts; yet on her release, in 1884, she 
issued cards with her name and the statement—‘“‘ $7 
interest on $100 per month, three months in advance ;” 
and immediately a business was developed. Now Mrs, 
Howe has disappeared with $50 000 belonging to her 
clients. How can euch childish faith or grasping after 
illegitimate returns be accounted for ? A woman having 
the least knowledge of business must have known that 
it was impossible for such returns to be made honestly. 
What resson could there be for one woman to realize 
on principal returns that capitalists having every ad- 
vantage could not command? The very abnormal 
returns were enough to stamp the whole scheme as a 
swindle ; but they did not, and now a number of women 
are left penniless, to suffer more or less because of a 
blind, ignorant faith, or, worse, a grasping after dishon- 
est returns. 

The only thing that will save the future from witness- 
ing the recurrence of such scenes, under various gulses, 
is to introduce into women’s education practical ideas 
of doing business. Scarcely a week passes in which the 
courts do not hear some tale of woe and wrong endured 
by women because of their ignorant credulity. Last 
week a young woman drew from the bank $500, and 
gave it io a young man to purchase a house, accepting 
as a deed a receipt for premium paid on a life insurance 
policy of $100 She saw the outside of the house which 
the young man told her her money had bought, and, 
though it was worth ten times the money she had given 
him, she accepted what he told her without question. 
Women sign papers that deprive them of house, lands, 
and money without investigation, and are amazed when 
they find themselves penniless, 

Not long ago a gentleman was leaving home fora 
business trip that would occupy severel weeks. Before 
he started he deposited in the bank um sufficient to 
defray all necessary expenses, and quite a sum to meet 
any emergency that might arise. He thep gave a check- 
book to his wife, leaving home with the tnought that he 
had left everything necessary for the welfare of his 
family. When less than half the time of his absence 
had expired, his wife received notice from the bank that 
there were no funds there to meet her checks. In great 
indignation and excliement she went to the bank 
demanding an explanation. ‘‘ It could not be possible 
that there were no funds, for there were lots of leaves 
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left in her check-book !” The value of the remaining 
leaves was finally explained to her. 

A lady was in Europe educating her chiidren. She 
wrote to her husband asking for $10,000 to cover the 
expenses of a summer tour on the Continent ; the hus. 
band replied that he did not feel that he could afford 
that amount of money. She wrote back askiog him why 
he did not get a letter of credit for that amount; to 
which he again replied that he was not able to afford 
that sum of money for that purpose. When this letter 
reached the wife she cabled, ‘‘ Is not your credit good 
for $10,000 ?” showing her knowledge and understand- 
ing of a letter of credit. 

The ignorance of women on the subject of business 
methods, of even the terms used in business, is appall- 
ing, and is the reason why women are the ready dupes 
of swindlers and sharpers. Schools do not supply this 
knowledge. Fathers, brothers, husbands, should ex- 
plain and teach women the value of money, the immense 
power in the signing of a name, what makes the invest- 
ing of money in stocks, bonds, or real estate advantage- 
ous or otherwise, and. explain the use of the technical 
terms used in the business world, if they would save 
those they love from most mortifying experiences, if not 
cruel suffering. 

Women should study these questions themselves. 
They are of vital importance to them, and igaorance 
does not plead as an excuse for that which it is their 
business to know, if they think themselves responsible 
beings. 








FRILLS AND FURBELOWS. 
By Fiora M. Wriaeat. 


OT long ago I was ina children’s clothing store, 
N and saw two women come in to buy acap. The 
one who was making the purchase was plainly dressed, 
and it was evident by her appearance that she was a 
hard-working woman, to whom a dollar meant labor. I 
watched as she stood deliberating with a cap in each 
hand ; one was muslin, the other was of embroidery, 
and I longed to advise her to choose the simpler one. 
But no; as I turned to leave the store, I saw her hand 
the other to the clerk to be wrapped up, and I went out 
feeling sorry that she had not had the sense to save the 
difference in price. And then I began to wonder whether 
it was not a mistake that all mothers make sometimes, 
the richer as well as the poorer. 

Now, have you not said, and honestly belfeved, that 
you had not time to go on an excursion that the chil- 
dren would have enjoyed, and that would have done 
them a world of good, and then have you not devoted 
as many hours as that would have taken to purely un- 
necessary sewing ? Our children have need of clothes, 
unfortunately, and if we cannot afford to hire them 
made we have to make them; but the necessary sewing 
is a comparatively small part of the burden that we lay 
upon ourselves in this direction. If you were toresolve 
that fora month you would do only what sewing was 
really necessary, you would .be astonished to see how 
much leisure you would have ; and it is a question for 
every mother to answer whether she has any right to 
spend her time in tucking and ruffilng her children’s 
clothes when there are so many more important things 
to be done. 

And I do not belfeve that it would be necessary 
to make the little garments noticeably ugly. For in- 
stance, suppose you are making aprons. Now, jf you 
bave nice material and finish the bottom witha deep 
hem instead of the tucks you think necessary generally, 
will it really be any the less pretty? And when you 
come to the yoke, perhaps the tucking you can do your- 
self will be finer and daintier than that youcan buy; but 
the latter will answer every purpose, and is not expen- 
sive. 

If you have money enough to buy everything you 
want, you only have to settle the question in your own 
mind as to how much danger there is of fostering vanity 
in your children ; but if you, like most of the world, have 
to count the dollars, or perhaps even the pennies, then 
you have no right to sacrifice things of higher impor. 
tance to clothes. If any one were to say to you, 
““ Which do you consider of the most importance, your 
child’s mind or body ?” you would not hesitate long in 
replying ; and yet, although you may believe this, do 
you not act as if you thought that your children being 
dressed well was a matter of vital importance ? There is 
a limit to both time and strength, and you are a remark- 
able mother if you ever get through more than half the 
things you plan foreach day. But do you not often 
crowd the more vital things for the sake of those that 
are purely material ? We are so apt to look forward to 
a leisure time that never comes, and think that we shall 
do all the nice things with our children and for them ; 
but, believe me, the only time with children is the pres- 
ent. Every day leaves its impress on their tender 
minds, and every day that you neglect what you have it 
in your heart to do for them, you are doing them a 
wrong for which you cannot make reparation. 

The hiring of work is one of the things in which 





women are most ap! to exercise a false economy. It may 
seem a great deal to pay five dollars for sewing which 
you might do yourself, but, as a husband aptly asked his 
wife, “ Which {s of the most importance, five dollars or 
your peace of mind?” If you cannot conscientiously 
spend five dollars, why, then, you must do it yourself ; 
but if you save the money by sewing untt! you are nerv- 
ous and cross, to spend it on extra embroidery and more 
material to ruffle, then you are committing a wrong both 
to yourself and your family. 

The years pass by so quickly—these happy years when 
your little ones are with you—and do not neglect an op- 
portunity of doing everything possible for their highest 
welfare. Their eouls, and their minds, and their phys- 
ical strength—these are the important things to be 
watched over and tenderly nurtured, and when they are 
grown to be men and women, the time you have spent 
in cultivating these will bring in a rich reward, while 
neither you nor they will remember or care whether they 
wore gingham aprons or nainsook dresses. And the 
happy home life may havea ruder interruption than that 
caused by the gradual changes,of the years. If your little 
ones are taken from you, it will be a comfort if you can 
feel that you have not wasted a moment’s enjoyment of 
them. A mother once told me of her experience, which 
taught me a lesson about enjoying every day of my chil- 
dren’s lives, She had had one of those seasons that come 
to all of us, when everything seemed to be heaped upon 
her, and she struggled through the days, overworking in 
the vain effort to accomplish more than could possibly 
be done. The nurse could keep the children out of- 
doors, but could not do much in the house ; and so the 
children were sent out with her, and were happy and 
contented playing in the garden. Suddenly, one day, as 
the mother sat at her machine, the thought flashed into 
her mind that since her baby came she had not really 
had time to enjoy him ; for even when she held him, 
there was a] ways the feeling that she ought to be doing 
something else. He was six months old, and she realized 
how fast the baby days were slipping by, and she sald 
to herself, ‘‘ I will finish these short dresses, and then I 
will take a vacation, and do nothing but enjoy him.” 
She carried out her plan, and the next week she reso- 
lutely put away her work, and spent the time out under 
the trees with the children. The week foliowing her 
baby was taken away, and she told me, with thankful 
tears in her eyes, of the gratitude she had felt because the 
thought had been given her to do just as she had done, 
and how the memory of that blessed week had helped 
her through her sorrow. 

The practical affairs of life must be attended to; our 
house should be well kept, and our children properly 
clothed ; but let us not forget that it is in our power, toa 
certain extent at least, to make choice of the disposition 
of our time, and that our end and aim should be some- 
thing higher than fine clothes and elaborate housekeep- 
ing. The life is more than meat, and the body than 
raiment. 








STRAY STRAWS. 


’ WAS a fashionable concert. You may be puzzled 

by the use of the word fashionable in that connec- 
tion, and {t can only be explained by stating that there 
was an awning, and carpet from the curb to the entrance; 
that the platform was so crowded with plants that there 
was ecarce room for the singers, who were presented 
with bouquets so large as to be burdens—so large that 
the singers made no attempt to hold them; and the 
music began half an hour after the usual time, which 
deprived at least a third of the audience from hearing 
the last numbers, and one half of the remainder worried 
because they ought to be at home; for the concert was 
in a city noted for encores In this case they were 
acceptable, for, from the musical standpoint, the concert 
was & great success. Comparatively few of the audience 
understood the lateness of the hour when the musical 
programme would begin, so they were in their places 
long before the time. That was one redeeming feature 
—there were no late comers. The audience dropped 
into little social groups, and fragmente of conversation 
floated to ears that were amused and entertained there- 
with. 

“Did you have a good time at your reception last 
week ?” 

** Lovely. There was a perfect crush. I don’t know 
who were there or who were not. Were you there? 
I’ve forgotten.” 

A soft pink blush crept into a round cheek, there was 
an embarrassed pause, and then—“ Yes, I was there. 
Do you not remember we spoke of the next meeting ?” 

**Oh, yes! I'd forgotten.” 

There was another party not far away who were talk- 
ing of pleasures to come. 

** Your reception comes next week, does it not ?” 

“Oh, no! Week after. I finished the cards to-day.” 

‘* Then you mean to have it formal ?” 

**No; simple. Just cream, cake, and coffee. Caterer 
will attend toeverything. Nobotherthen, Wish ’twas 
over. 
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Shades of our ancestors! And this is hospitality ! 

“How are you? Haven't seen you in anage. Why 
don’t you come over ?” 

** Get up another wedding and I will.” 

This was accompanied with the toss of the head with 
which we are all familiar. 

**Do you have a day at home ?” 

‘*Mercy! no, I did that all up last month.” 

What are we coming to ? 








SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS. 
By Mrs. M. J. PLumsteEap. 


HERE are many bulbs and bulbous-rooted plants 

that can be set out in the spring, and give ample 
returns in beauty before the summer is gone. They 
recommend themselves as being particularly sui'able 
for people who move often from place to place. They 
can be planted, make the garden gay all summer, and 
in the fall be taken up and packed away ready for 
another season. Another thing; they are so easily 
grown that, although one may not know much about 
the culture of plants, yet they are sure to succeed with 
these. 

First on the lst comes the gladiolus, It is easily 
grown, has a great variety of colors and shades, remain- 
ing in bloom for weeks, and by planting every two 
weeks, one can have them nearly through the season until 
hard frost. They are beautiful for cutting, and the buds 
will open for several days. The low price brings them 
within the reach of all. You can buy ten named vari- 
etles for fifty cents. If you want fancy or scarce 
varieties you can pay all the way up to three dollars, 
but the cheap varieties will give good satisfaction. 
Plant them two or three inches deep in May, after the 
ground gets warm, and then in two weeks plant some 
more, and so on; then you will have a succession. 
They are prettfer planted in groups than in straight 
ines. Lemoine’s Hybrid gladiolus is very beautiful— 
blotched and striped in many shades of color. 

The Hyacinthus Candicans {is another very easily grown 
bulb, They have follage similar to the other hyacinths, 
only larger ; they have spikes of bloom from three to 
five feet high, of white, bell-shaped flowers. Planted 
in May, they begin to bloom in July, and keep on 
until October. They are showy when planted in a 
group of a dozen, and will grow with scarcely any care. 
They are said to be perfectly hardy, but I take mine up, 
80 a8 to be on the safe side, and put them away with the 
gladiolus where they will not freeze. 

The Montbretias are a comparatively new bulb, and 
have been high priced, but can now be had as low as 
one dollar a dozen. They grow after the fashion of the 
gladiolus, throwing up several spikes of bloom from one 
bulb about six to ten Inches high. Flowers small, of 
different shades of orange, yellow, and salmon. They 
are easily grown. 

The Tigridias are a class of showy bulbs flowering 
from July to October. The follage is narrow and scant. 
The fiowers bloom from a sheath, appearing one at a 
time, only open ing one day, but others continue to take 
their place in succession. If aspike is cut and placed 
in water, the open flower will close at night, and the 
next morning a new one will take its place. Tigridia 
Conchifiora has yellow flowers spotted with crimson ; 
Tigridia Grandiflora, crimson spotted with yellow ; and 
the new Tigridia Grandiflora Alba, white marked with 
reddish brown—a striking flower, and pretiy_contrast to 
the others. They are easily grown, only requiring mod- 
erately rich soll. 

Milla B! flora is a bulb that will be popular when well 
known. Has grass like foliage and white, star-shaped 
flowers. When cut they last a long time. Can be 
bought for about a dollar a dozen. 

The tuberose is a delightful bulb when it does well. 
They want to be planted in the sunniest spot. When 
ready to plant, which should be when the ground gets 
warm, take the bulbs and cut off about half an inch 
from the bottom, and cover them an inch. If the top of 
the bulb looks dry and brown, you may conclude that 
the flower spike is dead, andit will not bloom. Itshould 
look green. 

The tuberous.rooted begonias are fast increasing in 
popularity for bedding in the garden. I succeed best 
when planting them in a place shaded from the noonday 
sun. The foliage of some varieties is very pretty, and 
the flowers are scarlet, shades of crimson, pink, white, 
and yellow, and very profuse all the season. The un- 
named varieties cost two dollars a dozen ; named ones 
are three dollars a dczen. 

The spotted calla is a good summer-fiowering plant. 
Leaves smaller than the common calla, and spotted 
with white ; flowers small white, with purple throat. 

There are dahlias in infinite variety. Large snow 
dablias, pompon or bouquet dahlias, and single, are all 
easily grown, and give iarge returns in flowers, Last 
summer I saw a hedge of dahlias. There was a low line 
fence between two yards, and a row of scarlet-flowered 
dahlias was planted on each side of it, making ¢ contin 





uous scarlet and green hedge that could be seen a long 
way off, and the effect was fine. Mixed colors would 
not have looked as well. 

A bed of cannas is very showy ; easily grown if they 
can have rich soil and plenty of water. The tubers in 
crease fast, and can be kept from year to year with little 
trouble. 

The Caladium E:culentum {is another bulbous plant 
that will grow large or small as you treat it. Setina 
rich bed with all the water it will take, it will grow very 
large, but if in poor soil, and allowed to get dry, it will 
be « poor specimen. 

If you want a pretty edging for your beds, try the sum- 
mer-blooming oxalis. Oxalis Diepp!, white-flowered, and 
Oxalis Lasandria, pink-flowered, have pretty follage and 
flowers. Plant in May and take upin October. They 
increase quite fast. 

There are other bulbs I might mention, but these are 
all easily grown and reliable. It is possible to havea 
flower garden with only summer-flowering bulbs. 








HOW ARE YOU LOOKING? 


T is said that every man {fs the architect of his own 
fortune. It may be said with equal truth that he is 
algo the colorist of his own life. If he persists in seeing 
his circumstances, his environment, {n dead, gray tones, 
life will be one long, cold November day; if he will 
throw dashes of black, white, and gray about all that 
concerns himeelf, life will necessarily be a boisterous 
March. Cur life is largely what we make it in our 
thought. If we refuse the sunshine, we must live in the 
shade. Sunshine and shadow are largely our own 
making. Our work ministers to or detracts from our 
enjoyment in the spirit with which we accept and do it. 
There were not many furrows on the face of the car. 
driver in the following incident, though his years would 
justify them : 

‘* A teller of a suburban bank, who has to make use of 
the horse-cars going to and from his place of business, and 
who prefers an airy outside berth on the front platform to 
a seat and the stifling atmosphere on the inside of the car, 
was enjoying his daily trip the other morning and engaged 
in conversation with the driver. The talk finally drifted to 
the hours demanded by their respective callings. ‘ What 
are your hours ?’ asked the driver, addressing the manipn- 
lator of the national currency. ‘ From ten tothree,’ was the 
reply. ‘Thunder!’ came the emphatic comment. ‘ You 
must have a hard master to make you crowd a big day’s 
work into five hours. Why, my company gives me fourteen 
hours in which to do mine.’ ” 

The view he took of his work colored his whole life. 
He saw sunshine where others see only gross darkness, 


NOTES BY A HOUSEKEEPER. 
By A. L. H. 


USSIAN Prune Pudding.—Stew one pound of 

prunes fn water until thoroughly cooked, then 
rub through acolander. To this pulp add a scant half- 
cup sugar. When cold add the whites of four eggs 
which have been beaten toa stiff froth. Bake twenty 
minutes, and serve immediately. Eat with sugar and 
cream. 

Barley Blanc Mange.—One pint of rich milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, a scant half cupful of 
sugar, whites of three or four eggs, a little salt, one-half 
teaspoonful vanilla. Beat the eggs toa stiff froth. Dis- 
solve the corn-starch in a little of the milk. Stir the 
sugar into the rematnder of the milk, which place on 
the fire. When it begins to boll add the dissolved corn- 
starch, Stir constantly for a few moments, when it will 
be a smooth paste ; now stir in the beaten whites of the 
eggs, and let it remain a little longer to cook the eggs. 
When you take from the fire, add four even tablespoon- 
fuls of barley, which have been thoroughly cooked in 
water, measured after cooking. Eat with cream sweet- 
ened and flavored with wine. 

Milwaukee Oyster Pattles.— Roll out puff paste, and 
cover one dozen patty pans. Fill each with bread, roll 
out another layer of paste, and cover them. Bake in a 
hot oven for a quarter of an hour. When done open 
and take out the bread. Cut about two dozen large 
oysters in small pleces, put them in a stewpan with 
thelr own liquor, an ounce of butter rolled in flour, a 
little cream. a plece of lemon peel or a blade of mace, 
pepper and ealt. Stir over the fire until it boils; take 
out the peel or mace and fill the pans, replacing the top 
crust, 

A delicious Strawberry Short-Cake.—One quart of 
flour, two cups of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, one teaspoonful of 
soda; bake in four layers, spread with strawberries 
rolled in sugar or covered with whipped cream, piling 
the whipped cream hich on the top layer. 

Lobster Farcé2 or Croquettes.—Boil the lobster and 
take out the meat, leaving the shell whole to put it in. 
Chop the meat fine, rub the saucepan with an onion, 
put in it a cup of cream, a plece of butter the size of an 
egg ; mlx two tablespoonfuis of flour in one-half a cup 
of milk, boll all together, then add the chopped lobster, 











some cayenne andsalt. If for farcé3, put in the shell 
and sprinkle with bread-crumbs and brown with a red- 
hot shovel, If for croquettes, roll in bread crumbs and 
fry. 

Fora variety in desserts fried apple ples are very 
nice. Make a plain ple paste, and cut in a round shape 
about the size of a teacup. Put in the center a table- 
spoonful of apple sauce and cover with a top crust; or 
make like a turnover. Fry in a spider with hot fat. 

Veal Loaf.—A nice breakfast or lunch dish. Take 
three and one-half pounds of veal from the leg and 
chop very fine, add six powdered crackers, half a pound 
of salt pork chopped very fine, and two eggs well 
beaten. Season with one tablespoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of black pepper, half a teaspoonful of all- 
spice, one-half a teaspoonful of ground cloves, half a 
small onion chopped fine ; sage or sweet marjoram can 
be used instead of onion if preferred. Knead a'l this 
together and make {nto a loaf, and place on a tin sheet. 
Boat one egg and pour over, put bits of buiter on the 
top, and sift over it half a pound of cracker dust. Take 
a teacup of hot water, add a plece of butter the size of 
a nutmeg, and with this baste three or four times while 
cooking. Baketwo hours. Slice when cold. 








MORE THAN LEGAL INTEREST. 


LISE P. BUCKINGHAM, the woman who has 
proved conclusively so one woman’s ability to 
manage a fruit farm of hundreds of acres, has written 
a letter from California to an Eastern paper setting forth 
in a most delightful manner the advantages and disad- 
vantages for women engaging in frult-growing. She 
urges women to invest money in this industry, to which 
she thinks them pecullarly fitted. She closes her letter 
in words that must open a new view to many women 
who do devote a measure of time and strength to the 
cultivation of flowers and fruit, if only for pleasure. 
Her words prove one cause of her success—her close 
sympathy with nature. She does what every lover of 
nature should do, every cultivator of the soil, every 
worker in any field of life—not give the smallest meas- 
ure of effort, grasping after the largest possible return, 
but, throwing all possible effort into the work, see in 
the work the avenue through which every pleasure 
must come. Speaking of her trees, she says: 

“They seem to have a conscious life. They respond so 
readily to kindness. When I go among them they toss their 
heads and wave their pretty hands, and seem to say: ‘ You 
see how brave we are; we are trying to do our very best to 
repay all your care for us.’ As I pass along perhaps I see 
a tree or vine that is drooping, and I goto it and ask what 
is the matter, and almost always it tells me, and many 
times I can help it back to health. The practical fades 
from my mind. I do not look at them as so many sources 
of income. They are my children, and there is an alliance 
of love between us. By and by the character of our rela- 
tions changes. They grow great and strong and become 
my protectors and take care of me. They bring me books 
and music, and now and then a pleasant journey ; and, too, 
they sometimes enable me to throw some of the sunshine 
they have brought into my life over the paths of those who 
have had too much of shadow.”’ 


Our Y ouna Kouks. 


HOW TO STORE GRAIN. 
By C. H. Tuurses 


YDNEY SMITH once said that thers were a great 

many things which it was not nec ¢sary that an 
educated man should know, but {t was af .east necessary 
that he should have forgotten them. One of the fore- 
most of American college presidents recently stated 
before his class that when in college he exceiled in math- 
ematics above everything else, while now it was an 
effort for him to keep his accounts, and he always felt a 
dreadful uncertainty as to the sum of a column of fig- 
ures. This “forgetting faculty” to which both refer 
is one with which most boys aud girls are amply en- 
dowed, and {t gives rise to many sorrowful reflections. 
The witty saying of the w'ttiest of Englishmen and the 
confession of the college president are alike consoling in 
this respect, and lead us to think that, in spite of the fact 
that “‘ we never can remember,” we may at least aspire 
to be called educated from the multitude of thlags we 
have forgotten. 

We must not console ourselves too much with such 
reflections, however. The fact is, we boys and girls, 
younger or older, who like books, enjoy study, and hope 
some time to bear upon our foreheads the mysile symbol 
which shall introduce us to the company of scholars— 
who, in short, hope to become “‘ cultured” In the true, 
deep sense of the word, not merely glossed over outside 
—are like farmers in more ways than one. We inherit 
our land, and the means for tilling {t are placed at our 
disposal. Some of our plotsare more favorably situated 
than those of others ; this one is particularly adapted to a 
certain crop, and that to quite a different crop, but they 
all will produce grain of some kind. Now, the farmer, ag 
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he gathers in his corn or wheat, takes load after load from 
the field, but he does not carry {t all around with him. 
He deposits each oad in the granary, and then goes back 
after another. When harvest is ended the granary ie 
stored, and the grain in it is just as much his as though 
he carried it with him all the while in his pockets. He 
knows where it is, and can go and get it whenever he 
will. And so we need a granary in which to store this 
golden grain of knowledge that we are gathering. If 
we carry the key to such a well stored granary around 
with us, we really carry with us al. ‘he gratn. 

What do we build such a granary with? Scrap- 
books, note-books, and portfolios, probably, you answer 
at once. Yes, you all bave scrap-books, of course ; but 
let me atk you a question: tell me at once, by referring 
to the slip you cut from the ‘‘ Tribune” last year, about 
the fate of General Gordon. Ob! of course, you can 
find it in half a dav—perhaps in an hour. But the 
farmer cannot wait so long as that to get at his grain. 
In one of the great sclentific laboratories of the country, 
where the number of clase'fisd specimens reaches many 
thousands, and the notes. reference-books, and drawings 
thousands more. the professor in charge can lay hie 
hand upon anything in the Iaboratory in just the time 
which it takes to go to the proper drawer or case and 
open it. Ha never loses the key, and never goes to the 
corn-bin to get wheat. The unclassified scrap-book may 
do very well for the thousand and one things which 
everybody keeps, not for any possible use that they will 
ever be; but we must build our granary on a different 
plan. 

All of us who go to school know what a note book fs. 
Those of us who shall go to college will have our 
acquaintance with it ex'ended to a degree we little dream 
of now. This is the way in which everybody has been 
taking notes for centuries ; and we are following a lone 
line of illustrious examples when we whip out book and 
pencil and begin that indefinite serfes of straggling 
scratches which usually stand for notes. But the note 
book is very, very apt to become a mere rubbish heap, 
in which, indeed, may be hidden many things that are 
useful and valuable, but the labor of searching through 
the useless trash in order to bring them out will keep 
them from ever seeing the light. 

It msy be interesting to see how German students get 
around this difficulty, and manage to bury statements In 
thelr notes, and yet mark the spots where they Jie in 
such a way that they can be readily dug up. Eac% 
student goes to recitation or lecture with a little port- 
folio holding loose sheets of psper about the size of our 
quarto. These sheets are ruled, vertically, into three 
nearly equal parts. The notes proper are recorded in 
the middle portion only, and the subject to which they 
specially refer is indicated in the left-hand section, 
thus : 

Alexander Hamilton. | Alexanier Hamilton | Hamilton favored 
was prominent in the | centralization. 
Constitutional Con- 
vention, became a 
member of Washing- 
ton’s cabinet, etc. 

The heading ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton,” standing by 
itself in the column, strikes the eye at once in running 
over the notes; and if we were looking for something 
about James Madison, we would not stop to read that 
paragraph in the expectation of finding it. The right- 
hand column is reserved for observations of the student, 
or apy special notes. At the close of a course of lert 
ures the sheets of notes are bound into a volume, and 
preserved in that form. 

8 far, however, we seem to have found no satisfac 
tory plan for our granary. Either we do not have bins 
enough, and so are obliged to mix our grain, we have 
a spring lock which is quite as likely to leck us out as 
anybody else, or we have no convenient way of enlarg 
ing our bins should our stock of grain increase beyond 
what we originally planned for, as we must always hope 
and expect it will. Let us see if we cannot discover a 
better model. 

Our granary for the golden grain of knowledge shall 
be built on the most approved modern plans. It must 
be simple, durable, and cheap. Howshall we set about 
it? First, I suppose, we must select our materials. 

As we believe in new ideas, we shall not build our 
granary of loge—in other words, of note-books and 
scrap books. We will have the best sawed lumber— 
slips and portfolios. We will build our framework of 
postal-card slips, we will roof it over with note-sheet 
slips, and we will inclose it with portfolios. Let us 
examine our materials to see whether they are suitable 

The postal-card slips are simply pleces of white or 
tinted paper the size of a postal card. They are cut 
exactly this size for two reasons : first, it is a convenient 
size; second, it is very easy to tell just how large they 
are. If I told you that they were 13:7 7 centimeters, 
how much would that mean to you before you had 
looked it up in the arithmetic? These slips are simple, 
convenient, and always at hand, or ought tobe. There 
is no boy or girl, as there is no man or woman, who 








hasn't pocket somewhere in which a few might always 


be found, along with the usual miscellaneous assort- 
ment of other things. 

The larger sheets may be of any convenient size, 
ordinary note paper belng a good standard. Their use- 
fulness, in addition to the slips, depends mostly upon 
the fact that they are larger. Both are to be keptin 
portfolios of the proper size, held together by a light 
rubber band. 

Now that we have our materials selected, just a word 
as to how they are to go together. If we have no good 
p'an of working we shall make some chips and saw dust, 
and blocks to play with, but no granary. 

We will take as our first and fundamental axiom that 
you always have the postal slip with you. Then, no 
matter where you are, at work or play, walking through 
the woods or thinking by the fireside, you can on the 
spot record any thought or observation worth recording 
on a slip, and thus preserve it for future reference. This 
is the way you collect your grain. As the siips accumu- 
late they must be arranged in some systematic order. 
You take your miscellaneous slips from your pocket and 
distribute them into separate portfollos, each labeled 
with the propertitle. The classification to be adopted 
will be an excellent exercise for each individual builder. 
Simplest of all is the alphabetical, and this will do to 
start on, but do not be surprised to find it growing 
inadequate very soon. Newspaper clippings on the 
various topics will go into the portfolios with the slips. 
If you had been classifying on this plan last year, you 
could turn to your ‘‘G” portfolio and find that slip on 
General Gordon at once; or p»rhaps you would have 
classified it under ‘‘ Egypt.” In any good classification 
it would have taken a couple of moments at most to 
find it, and now you very likely cannot find it at all. 

The larger sheets are used in a similar way, but for 
more formal note taking. For school and class room 
work a few of these carried in a little portfolio take the 
place of all the usual cumbersome pile of note-books. 
They answer for all subjects, and may be properly dis- 
tributed at convenient intervals. The large sheets are 
also superior to the slips for preserving newspaper clip- 
pings, which can be advantageously pasted on them. 
They are convenient, also, for drawings, and a multitude 
of other purposes. 

We now have to inclose our granary. This is a 
simple enough operation. The slip portfolios are cut 
from manilla paper, and folded over a lead-pencll, 
making a rounded back. They should be just large 
enough to protect the slip. The sheet portfolios can be 
made in the same way ; but the heavy manilla letter and 
invoice files found in almost every business office, with 
alphabetical index, furnish a very useful receptacle for 
the sheets. These portfolios cost from forty to sixty 
cents each, and will hold a great many sheets. 

This is a brief outline of the way ia which we would 
build our granary. We started out to make it simple, 
durable, and cheap. There seems to be no question about 
{ta being simple and durable. What will it cost ? 

You can make almost everything yourselves; but we 
will suppose that, instead, we let the printer or stationer 
doit. He will charge from fifty cents to one dollar a 
thousand for the slips, and a doller to a dollar and a half 
a thousand for the sheets—and a thousand is a good 
many. The elastic bands (the locks and fastenings of 
the granary) cost fifteen cents, perhaps. If you choose 
to purchase a letter file, that will cost forty cents, and, 
including that, an outfit that would be of the greatest 


service would cost about as follows : 
PN kb sccdebavesysacdtcasced $0 40 
Pe MR iw n5nk beso encaavsesnsce 50 
50 slip portfolios.......... 3 23 
100 rubber bands................ 15 
fe eee 40 
ia, ee $1 70 


Of this, all that is really necessary is the paper from 
which to cut slips and portfolios yourselves, and the 
rubber bands. Our granary seems to be cheap, as well 
as durable and simple. 

While our plan might be greatly elaborated, we think 
the outline is clear. A granary built after this plan 
would never need to become a storage place for rubbish, 
for as soon as anything become: useless it can be thrown 
aside without disturbing anything else. We must all 
build something to contain our grain, or it will be wasted, 
and some such systematic plan as this will be of the 
greatest use to us in giving us command over our 
Own property. 


THE LITTLE HOSTESS. 
By Mrs. Harriet A. CHEEVER,. 


T is not very likely that our little friends, to whom 
these talks are addressed, have ever read quite as old 
a book as ‘Oldtown Folks.” But Mrs. Stowe, one of 
the foremost ladies in our land in talent and education, 
has one paragraph in that book well worth the atten- 
tion of all our boys and girls. The father of a young 
man in college introduces his son to the ‘‘ Major” as a 
student, and says: 














‘Our only nobility now: we've cut off everything 
else ; no distinction now, sir, but educated and unedu- 
cated.” 

Girls and boys of America generally understand by 
the time they are ten years old that we are simply re- 
publicans, with no other pretension to nobility than that 
which comes through education. And to be educated 
does not mean merely to be learned in spelling, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and grammar. These are very impor- 
tant in their places, but the parents of this age want 
their children to be fitted when they grow older to 
occupy the positions of real gentlemen and ladies, not 
only in society but in the home. 

And as the little girls are the ones who in time will 
naturally have the care and comfort of the inside home 
life to look after, how necessary it is to gather some 
knowledge of such matters while young ! 

Now, suppose we intend, one of these days, having a 
little company all by oureelves ; and so much depends 
on the appearance of things and the manners of those 
who entertain that a few hints on these subjects may 
prove interesting and of real benefit. 

And, first, we want the room where the guests will 
leave their outside garments to be a pink of neatness, 
and we might as well find out at once what needs to be 
done. There is the bed to be made and the room to be 
swept. The closet and bureau drawers are supposed to 
be in order, as no little girl of neat habits will leave 
articles of clothing on the back of chairs or carelessly 
thrown about. 

Now about the bed.* It has been nicely aired, as the 
clothes have been placed over a chair near the open win- 
dow, and the mattress has been turned over. So on 
goes the lower sheet, which is made even and tucked in 
all arcund unti) it is smooth and without wrinkles. The 
upper sheet and the blankets follow. uae of the chief 
comforts of a bed consists in having the clothes so well 
tucked in at the foot that there is no danger of their 
becoming untucked during the night. In order to have 
the upper part look smooth and without extra folds, it 
is best to have the top of the blankets come just where 
the sheet will turn over, and it usually fs best to turn 
the upper sheet over before putting on the spread. 
Some housekeepers remove a nice spread when remov- 
ing pillow shams for the night; so, in putting on the 
spread, carry the upper part up and tuck it in over the 
bolster. Then, if you use a false sheet top, the shams 
will meet it neatly, or, if you do not, the shams will Ife 
smoothly over the pretty white spread, under which 
there wil] be no bunches. 

Now, if you have a dainty pincushion, or ornaments, 
or any tasteful, delicate toilet articles not likely to soil 
& white covering, dust them carefully and lay on the 
bed near the foot. Fold the pillow-shams, and, laying 
the pillows flat on the bed, place them on top ; then 
cover the whole surface of the bed with a large sheet. 
Mamma will probably have old sheets which have been 
saved for this very purpose. Of course you have a 
feather duster, and we hope a soft silk one, too. Brush 
the table.covers carefully with a whisk-broom and fold 
them up. Then dust the books and smaller ornaments 
and leave them on the table after dusting it, with the 
folded cover on top. Over this put a emaller sheet. 
Dust the clock and other mantel ornaments, and throw a 
cloth over them also. Pull down the shades and dust 
them well, then roll them to the very top. If there are 
inside cur'atas of lace or drapery, shake them out briskly, 
then pin them up securely and cautiously, so they will 
escape all the dust possible during the sweeping. 

If the chairs are stuffed ones, brush the cloth with 
the whisk-broom, dust the frames, and put them out in 
the hall. Place everything you can under cover, or 
else remove frm the room. If there are pictures in the 
room, it is best to dust them with the feather duster 
before sweeping as well as after ; more or less dust will 
gather on them from one sweeping day to another. 

Now tie up your head, crimps and all, open the win- 
dows, and shut the door. Begin at the far end of the 
room, sweeping slowly, not with long whisks of the 
broom, but with short, sharp strokes. Be sure and 
sweep out the corners with the whisk-broom, as the 
large one fs likely to leave little tufts of dust in the 
corners. When the dust {s all swept into one heap you 
will have to be careful about taking it up. This will 
take some little time, as you do not want to leave a dusty- 
looking circle around the spot you swept to. So patiently 
sweep the main heap into the dustpan, then skirmish all 
around where it was gathered, until the figures all look 
fresh and clean, and each little patch or settling of dust 
has disappeared. 

Now you had better go out, closing the door behind 
you; and perhaps you might rest or read for half an 
hour or 80 while the dust is settling. : 

When it is time to arrange the room, begin by dusting 
the furniture which has remained in the room, the 
pictures, baseboards, and window-sills. Then remove 


the sheets used for coverings, folding them over care- 
fully, so a8 to prevent tcattering the dust they hold. 
Shake them smartly out of a back window, and fold 
neatly, ready for future use, Shake the table or bureau 
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covers lightly at the window, and try to p'ace them per- 
fectly evenly “here they belong. Dust the books and 
ornaments lightly as they are put in their places 

Adjust the pillows and shams, and uopin the curtafns, 
shaking them out gently before looping. Then lower 
the shades a little, taking pains to have each one as far 
down as the other. 

When mamma goes up to see how well her little girl 
has succeeded in putting her room in order, at firet she 
wili hardly know what makes it look so beautiful ; but 
you know her eye 1s trained so that she notices things 
very quickly, and ia a moment she will begin to praise 
the evenness of the shades, the careful way in which 
you have made the bed, and the thoroughness with 
which the room has been swept and cleansed. 

But, best of all, you will have learned a useful lesson 
in housekeeping, and perhaps mamma will notice tha! 
you have not forgotten one thing we overlooked entirely 
to speak of, and that was to sweep, shake, and place 
evenly before the bureau and commode the pretty mats 
which help make your cozy room so cheerful. 








THE AMERICAN ROBIN. 


By Wiis Boyp ALLEN. 


ESTERDAY I sawa couple of boye—honest, we) 
meaning little fellows, but thoughtless—throwiny 
sharp-cornered, ugly stones at some robins that were 
very busily and happily picking up worms on the 
parade-ground of the Boston Common. It quite spoiled 
the birds’ breakfast, I am afraid, for they were con- 
stantly frightened from one spot to another, so that they 
could take no comfort of it even when they did get a 
good bill-full. It happened that I had been looking out 
for robins all through this cold spring, and these were 
among the first that arrived. It really was rather a rough 
welcome, wasn’t it ? Then I thought to myself, If those 
boys knew more about the habits and every-day life of 
those red vested birds, and so learned to love them, they 
would want to throw crumbs instead of stones; per 
haps they would even try to turn up the earth here and 
there (If the policeman didn't catch them) and see how 
the birds would gather round, and what fun they would 
have picking up their morning’a meal. 

The American robin has nothiug to do with the 
‘'Redbreast” of old England. JI remember standing 
on the shores of beautiful Loch Katrine in Scotland. 
and, as I looked out over the dimpling, hill shadowed 
waters, having my attention attracted to a small bird 
about the s!za of a sparrow, fluttering in and out of a 
bush at my side. Ina minute or two I had a good look 
at him, and then felt at once as if I had known him for 
years. For had I not time and again seen pictures of 
him carrying leaves to cover the Babes in the Wood 
or lying pitifully on his back with an arrow sticktog 
straight out of his pretty breast, or peeptng in at the 
latticed windows of English cottages with bright eyes 
exactly like those before me? Yes, there was no miv- 
taking my first real R bin-Reubreast ; and a very differ 
ent bird he was from the stout-hearted, cheerful, hard 
working thrush that wecall robin. If you care to learn 
more about the English Redbreast, the very best place 
I know fs Mr Ruskin’s little book, ‘‘ Love’s Meine ” 

So much for the English bird; and now for our own 
again. ‘‘ Thrush” I sald; for, as many of you know 
the robin fs one of the true thrushes Our commonest 
thrushes are: song thrush, hermit thrush, veery 
olive-backed thrush, brown thrush, robin, cat-bird ; 
one for each day of the week. If you watch them 
you will see that they all have the same general look ; 
that they have the same clear, sweet whistle ; that their 
nests are built in the same general way (except that the 
robin uses mud as well as dried grase), and that they 
generally run instead of horping. 

A few robins stay in ovr N :rthern States throughout 
the winter, but most of them take pleasure trips to N-w 
Mexico and Central America They return soon after 
the first of March, and abou: four weeks later commence 
tu build. We all know where to look for their nests— 
in the crotch or “ saddled” on the bouvh of an apple 
tree, or a low pine in the pasture just beyond the 
orchard. Sometimes they choose odd places for a home 
I have seen one on the lintel of the front door of a house, 
and another in a decayed cavity in a large frult tree. 

Aftera firm foundation of mud is laid, almost any- 
thing soft will do to he)p out the walls of the nest, such 
as pieces of cloth, string, or newspaper Four or five 
Hght-blue eggs are laid, and a fortnight later the delicate 
sky colored shells have vanished, leaving in their places 
a cluster of yellow, gaping mouths. 

Now commences the real labor of a robin’s life ; labor 
such as few would ever guess. Mr. Samuels telis us, in 
his interesting book about birds, that a young robin, 
kept in a cage by a friend of his, ate each day an amount 
of food equal to one third of its own weight, which 
would be about sixty pounds of meat fora man. When 
it was about three weeks old, it ate sixty-elght angle- 
worms in a single day, and wanted more! Think of 
the exertions required of the father and mother to earn 
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an honest living for four or five of these hungry little 
fellows ! 

Robins are very glad to have a peck at nice, ripe 
fruit now and then—look out for your cherries! But, 
after all, they live almos' entirely on grubs and insects 
If you want to know what would happen should they 
all be shot or driven away, read Longfellow’s “‘ Birds of 
Kiliiagworth,” 

It is a curious fact that young robins have pretty, 
mottled breasts, turning to a ruddy orange as they grow 
older. When about four weeks old, they find home too 
amall forthem. They perch on the edge of the nest ; 
thelr mother flutters to and fro before them, and shows 
them that fl, ing isa very easy matter—if you only know 
how! At last the dumpy little things take courage, 
and, with much trembling and beating of heart, they 
launch their small feathered boats upon the great atr- 
ecean How delicious! It bears them up! They are 
in a frenzy of delight and at the top peg of self-respect, 
as they cling awkwardly to the mossy apple bough at 
least a dozsn feet from home How small the nest looks 
now! Who wants to go back? Itrequires little urging 
for the second voyage. 

But night comes on. It is very dark. Great, cold 
drops of rain come pattering down on the frightened 
brown backs of fovr young robins, who wish very much 
that they were at home. 

Suddenly their timid chirpfog ceases ; they are quiet, 
and know they are sife. The dear, watchful mother 
has never lost sight of them, and now is at their side. 
She brings them food, she preens their wet, uncomforta- 
ble feathers, she hovers over them with warm, protect- 
{ng wings, and twitters softly to them in that sweet 
undertone of love that all mothers know s0 well. §So 
the little ones are comforted, and, head under wing, fall 
asleep. 

Peacefully and happily the long summer days pass 
by. Sometimes, but not often, there is still another 
nestful of children to feed and care for. 

Io city and country, from Greenland to Florida, the 
cheerful whistle of the robin is heard. The fruit ripens 
{n the orchard and the nights grow cold. Some morn- 
ing in early November the sparkling white frost tells 
our cheery little neighbor that he must move to his 
winter quarters. The warm, sunny slopes of the South, 
the pleasant groves of Mexico and Guatemala, are wait 
ing for him By the tenth of the month there are only 
a few robins left in the Middle States and New Eng- 
land—sturdy fellows who have wrapped their feathers 
about their ears, and, choosing the deepest evergreen 
thickets for their home, will stay all winter. 








TWO DOGS. 


OW a collie dog appeals to us! They have such 
a human, such a knowing, expresssion in their 
bright brown eyes, and such a beautiful, flowing tail, 
that wags so intelligently. These dogs are gentle and 
faithful beyond most other breeds, and are the especta! 
favorites of the Scotch shepherds They are easily 
trained. A gentleman tells this story of a frieud’s 
dog : 

‘Visiting a friend who has a young collie in process of 
education, I became dimly conscious of a sound as of 
slamming doors It began at a distance, as if each cham- 
ber bad an occupant who wished to immure himself at that 
moment. It came nearer, and over our heads door after 
door was shut with a bang. Then it was explained as the 
collie burst into the room where I was sitting, and, tarning 
about, lifted his paw and vigorously closed the door by 
which he had entered before coming proudly to his master 
for commendation. He had just acqu red this accomplish 
raent, and I learned that in his zeal he would make a tour 
of the house, from attic to hasement, closing in a conscien- 
tious manner all the doors he might find open before pre 
senting himself either for meals or for introductions.” 


““ Wide Awake” contained last month an account of 
a little dog, whose determination to learn and to lease 
his mistress might teach some of our young folks a 
lesson, The lady who tells the story says: 


During a call the little fellow came in. Presently, 
‘*Didn’t you hear some one drive up, Ella?’ said Mrs 
Chamberlain to her daughter, in an ordinary tone, 

Max, the little Skye terrier, was lying on the mat. He at 
once jumped up from his apparent sleep, ran to the win- 
dow, stood on his hind feet, and looked out, and, seeing no 
one, turned to the amused company and shook his head 
sideways, expressing an emphatic ** No ” 

‘*Shut the door, Max,’’ said his mistress. The little fel- 
low looked up, cast his eye about the room for an open 
door, and, seeing the front hall door open, ran to it, pushed 
away a chair, frisked in behind, rose on his hind feet, put 
his fore-paws against it, and pushed it to, after whio: he 
ran to his mistress for approval. 

“You didn’t shut it.” Looking around and seeing it 
swinging open, he ran back and shut it as before, and came 
back to his mistress. 

‘*Why, Max, it isn’t shut now!’’ Seeing it open just a 
crack, he went back with an evident spirit of disgust, and, 
standing on his hind feet, reached his fore-feet almost to 
the knob and stood there striking the door spitefully until 
he beard the latch click, when he jamped down and frisked 
his little tail and fairly danced all over with delight. 
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‘Can you waltz for me, Max ?”’ said one of the ladies ; 
upon which the little dandy acquitted himeelf gracefully, 








going round and round with playful antics. ‘Want a 
piece of cake ?”’ said she ; and the dog came up as gracious 
as the most accomplished tease, wriggling all over with 
delight. 

‘* When do you want it »”’ 

** Wite off now ; wite off now ; wite off now,’’ barked the 
dog, shaking his little head with a will. 

“Can’t you wait a little 2” 

“No, no, no! No, no, no!” said he, as though wholly 
out of patience, and she tossed him the cake. 

**Can you play for the gentleman, my boy?’’ Looking 
up at me a moment as though deciding whether he wanted 
to please me or not, he hopped upon the stool, stood on his 
hind feet, and rattled the keys with his fore-feet, striking 
them here and there, back and forth, like any pianist The 
noise given forth at his t uch delighted him as much as ever 
it did a child, though there was, of course, no tune, yet the 
air with which he would skip over the keys was highly 
entertaining. 

“And now, Max, let us have a ‘“sing,’’’? sald Miss 
Chamberlain as she seated herself at the piano and began 
to play. He appeared to be in no mood for it, and ran off, 
but she said nothing, played a few strains, and then she and 
her mother began to sing. Max at once scampered up into 
a chair beside his mistress; standing with his fore-feet 
upon the back of the chair, he stretched his neck and 
tossed his head, and went through all the facial contortions 
of a “‘star’’ artist, while in a tone midway between a squeal 
and a whistle he sarg all through, in apparent tune, evi- 
dently enjoying both the performance and the eneore in a 
quite human fashion. 

A caller present said, as he took leave: ‘‘I will bring my 
dog in to-night and he shall teach you how tosneeze, Max ;” 
and home he went for his dog. Mrs. Chamberlain qui tly 
took Max up on the sofa and told him the situation, and 
urged him to learn how to sneeze before the gentleman re- 
turned. She sneezed for him. He tried it, but in vain. 
For a long time she gave him the example, and he strug- 
gled vigorously to get the knack of it. When he did hit 
upon it, he was as delighted as his mistress, and kept at his 
practice on his own account. 

When the gentleman returned with his ‘‘ sneezing dog,” 
he was quite taken aback to have Max greet him with a 
first-class sneeze. Max is proud of his acquirement to 
this day. 


Max loved his mistress, and determined to please her ; 
that is why he succeeded. 








STORY OF A BANTAM. 
By FRANK, 
HE story of an ‘‘ educated rooster” in a late num- 
ber of The Christian Union reminded me of a 
bantam hen which belonged to one of our neighbors, 
and which I often saw. 

When a wee chick she was left motherless, and was 
tenderly cared for by a daughter of the house, She 
soon learned to know and love her little mistress, and 
would follow her around wherever she went As the 
weather was warm and the kitchen door generally stood 
pen, she often came into the house At first they used 
to drive her out, but after a while, findiog her quiet and 
well behaved, they ceased to do so, and allowed her 
to come ard go as she pleased. She soon became a 
regular inmate of the house, was just as much at home 
there as the cat or dog, and made no more trouble than 
either of them. She would not on'y pick up all the 
crumbs from the floor, but would jump up on the 
lounge, which set under a window, and pick the flies off 
the window panes. If her mistress called her, she 
would run to her, jump into her lap, lle down, and let 
her stroke her and smooth her feathers. They often 
held long conversations together, Topsy, as they called 
her, doing her ful] share of the talking. 

One day, after she became a ful! grown hen, shecame 
out cackling from a corner of the room where the men 
were in the habit of setting their boo's and shoes. They 
looked, and, lo! Topsy had laid her first egz. The 
next day an old tin pan, with some straw in the bottom, 
was placed in the corner for her. She seemed to know 
what it was for. She hopped in at once, and proceeded 
‘o make her nest. She hollowed it out by scratching 
the straw away with her feet and pliing it up ia front 
of her with her bill, turniog round and round to make 
it the proper shape. When she left it, there was a beau- 
tiful molded nest, with a nice white egg in the bottom. 
After that the pan was brought io regularly every day. 

Topsy lived only 3 few years, but she was loved and 
honored while she lived, and, when she ‘died, sincerely 
mourned for by all who knew her. 








God bless our fathers’ land ! 
Keep her in heart and hand 
One with ourown!... 
Be her brave people’s Friend, 
On all her realms descend, 
Protect her throne ! 


The power of manners is incessant—an element as 
unconcealable as fire. The nobility cannot in any 
country be disguised, and no more in arcpublic ora 
democracy than in a kingdom. 
influence.—[ Emerson. 


No man can resist their 
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THE CHILD MOSES.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE legends that grow round the story of any man 
are significant, whether they be true or false, for 
they indicate the popular estimate of his character ; and 
often in characters remote in history our only material 
for judgment respecting them is legendary. Such is 
the case respecting Moses. The sacred history records 
simply his birth, his providential deliverance from the 
decree of death which had gone out against all the He- 
brew children, and his education in the court of Pha- 
raoh. Other sources add to this simple narrative, and 
their additions are at least indicative of Moses’s position 
and of what he abandoned when he refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. choosing rather to be evil 
entreated with the people of God. According to these 
legends Moses possessed remarkable beauty at birth and 
in his early childhood. Passers-by stood to look upon 
him with wonder, and laborers rested from their toll to 
refresh themselves with a glance at his bright and beau- 
tiful face. The child of the waters was adopted by the 
Egyptian princess, and the Ezyptian palace became his 
home, and the Egyptian priests his tutors. He rapidly 
acquired the learning of the kingdom, not only then the 
most learned in the world, but that wherein later Art 
and Science received their first nourishment. There is 
abundant evidence in his writings that he was fa‘thfully 
instructed in the precepts and principles of the Egyptian 
religion, and a probability that he was initlated into the 
higher orders of the priesthood. He acquired familar- 
ity with the Jaws of Ezypt and the principles of its juris 
prudence. He not only acquainted himself with the 
civilization of his age, he added to it. He learned 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, medicine, and music 
He invented boats and engines, instruments of war and 
of hydraulics, hieroglyphics, division of lands. His 
military achievements outshone in popular estimation 
his intellectual attainments. He conducted with great 
success a campaion against the Ethiopians, and returned 
in triumph, doubtless the most popular man in the king- 
dom despite his plebelan origin, for that was then gener- 
ally unknown. It was the dream of Livingstone to dis- 
cover some monumental relics in interior Africa of this 
campaign, and of the city of Meror which he is reported 
to have founded in honor of Merr, his foster-mother 
That he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians 
is asserted by Stephen; and his success in this Ethio- 
plan campaign may well have led him to suppose that 
his brethren would have understood that God by his 
hand would deliver them.* 

The prosperity of Moses neither turned his head nor 
impaired h's genufne and profound patriotism. He 
never forgot that he was a Hebrew. When he was but 
a child, so the story runs, the king put upon his brow 
the royal diadem, in token that he ratified his adoption 
into the royal family. The child cast it contemptu 
ously on the ground and trampled on it with his feet. 
As he grew older he rejected with ill concealed aversion 
the religion which the priests of Egypt endeavored to 
inculcate, and worshiped by himself, without the tem- 
ple walls, an unknown God. ‘“ He taught that the 
Egyptians were not right in likening the nature of God 
to beasts and cattle, nor yet the Africans, nor even 
the Greeks, in fashioning their gods in the form of 
men. He held that this only was God—that which 
encompasses earth and sea; that which we call 
heaven, and the order of the world, and the nature of 
things.” 

So Strabo tells us. The priesthood are never tender of 
those who despise their authority or deny their teach- 
ings, and rarely scrupulous in their methods of getting 
rid of an adversary. More than once Moses almost 
miraculously escaped assassination. Nothing but the 
intervention of his adopted mother prevented him from 
falling a prey to the anger of the king, who, if we are 
right in supposing him to be Rameses II., was nota 
monarch to brook insubordination in another or to 
curb the passion of envy in himself. 

Such is the story of Moses’s life as we gather it from 
the uncertain traditions of the past. It is now quite 
impossible to sift out the true from the false in these 
shadowy and somewhat mythical tales, but they indi- 
cate at least the character of Moses in his impetuous 
youth, his uncompromising patriotism, and his devoted, 
consecrated faith ; they indicate, too, the subtle temp. 
tations which allured him to the path of ambition, and 
the sternness of that path which at the call of duty he 
chose to follow. Every argument by which trimmers 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 8, 1887. In the 
preparation of this paper I have borrowed largely from my own 
treatment of the same subject in “Old Testament Shadows of 
New Testament Truths.”” (Harper & Bros. 1870.) 

2 The student should carefully compare with Exodus Stephen's 
reference to Moses’s early history, evidently based partly upon 
other than Biblical sources. See Acts yil., 20-29, 





and time-servers have been accustomed to justify their 
recreancy addressed itself to him. As an Egyptian 
prince he might hope to alleviate the burdens of his 
people ; by casting in his lot with them he seemed to 
lose his power to help them. Gratitude to his adopted 
mother mingled with baser motives and unconscious 
relf-interest in urging him to remain a son of Pharaoh. 
Never, perhaps, was faith in God more severely tested 
and uncompromising patriotism more gloriously wit- 
nessed than by the choice cf Moses. For in abandoning 
the scepter cf one nation he never imagined that he was 
to be the founder of another. He only knew that he 
would rather be a Hebrew herdsman than an Egyptian 
prince ; that he preferred to follow God in the wilder- 
ness rather than to walk Godless in the most alluring 
and luxurious path. When at length God called him 
to his allotted task, with the self-abnegation which 
belongs to true merit he shrank from the undertak- 
ing. 

Refusing the crown, Moses had received it. Mankind 
have already forgotten the name of the Egyptian mon- 
arch whose successor he might perhaps have become. 
But the name of Moses, more enduring than the tables 
of stone on which by divine command the fundamental 
precepts of the Hebrew law were preserved, will live 
on in imperizhable renown so long as humanity con- 
tinues to honor the heroism of a true self-sacrifice. 
While the world stands, the story of Moses—his rejection 
of rank purchasable only at the expense of fidelity to 
his own convictions, and his deliberate choice of a life 
of honorable obscurity, together with its marvelous and 
unexpected results—will be told from generation to 
generation ; a striking exemplification of the truth of 
Christ’s paradox, ‘“‘ The last shall be first, and the first 
last.” 

A beautiful legend is that ancient one representing 
Hercules choosing between the enticements of pleasure 
and the invitation of virtue. Beautiful is that parabolic 
picture in which Thomas Cole, the artist, has repre- 
sented the same truth upon canvas: a rocky, precip!- 
tous mountain dividing the picture; upon the right a 
road Jeading through flowery meadows toward a pros- 
pect whose beauty, veiled in a golden haze, is suggest- 
ive of allurement ; on the left, a rugged path leading up 
the mountain-side into clouds and darkness—the one the 
path of ease, pleasure, and perdition, the other the path 
of duty, self-denial, and achievement. 

Glorious was the hour when Joshua gathered Israel 
in the fertile and romantic valley which lies between 
Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, rehearsed before them the 
wonders God had wrought for hie people, and made 
them choose between Jehovah and the gods of the 
heathen. Critical was the hour when Elijah, having 
summoned the priests of Baal to the test and proved 
the impotence of the god to whom they cried and the 
falsity of the religion they represented, called on the 
people to choose then and there between Baal and 
Jehovah. 

To every person there comes such an hour, when 
with unusual distinctness the voice of God presents this 
issue and cries out to the waverer, ‘‘ How long halt ye 
between two opinions ?” Such an hour was that when 
Mohammed stood on the mountain above Damascus, 
and, gazing on the glorious view, turned away from it 
with these words, ‘‘ Man has but one paradise, and mine 
is fixed elsewhere.” Such an hour was that when Will- 
fam of Orange resisted the arguments of Margaret, and 
the pleadings of his own misguided friend Egmont, and, 
breaking from the court party, whose honored represent- 
ative he doubtless might have become, irrevocably com- 
mitted himself to a life of self-sacrifice in loneliness so 
utter that he could write, ‘‘ I am alone, with dangers on 
all sides, yet without one trusty friend to whom I can 
open my heart.” Such a critical hour, too, was that 
when Napoleon proved himself unworthy of his genius, 
and, under a poor pretense of duty to the State, separated 
himself from his true wife. Life is full of such wit- 
nesses : illustrious examples of a noble choice and an 
unfiinchiag integrity, or solemn warnings against an 
ignominious and recreant decision. 

The issue of the choice is not always what it was in 
the case of Moses. Religion is no secret road to prefer- 
ment. Christ makes no promises of prosperity. He 
calls for volunteers. He offers no bounty money. 
Many 8 Moses dies, his life unrecorded save in the 
Lamb's Book of Life, bis name unknown save to Him 
who never forgets. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, they have 
their reward” is no keen satire ; itis literal truth. Wis- 
dom, Solomon tells us, has “‘ length of days in her right 
hand, and in her left hand riches and honor.” Never- 
theless, she cannot be wooed and won for her own 
sake, nor for that of her fortune. She often presents 
herself in the garb of poverty, and brings in this life 
only a dowry of suffering. Christ points to a rpgged 
road, but his cross shines through the darkness and the 
clouds which overhang it. His form goes before, mark- 
ing the way, and his voice cries, ‘‘ Follow me.” To 
follow him will cost something, may cost much; to 
turn away from followiag him costs honor, immortality, 
besven, and God, 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE CHILD MOSES. 
By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


HEN the cruel King Pharaoh commanded that 
the little boys among the children of Israel 
should be destroyed, he only wanted to make sure that 
there should not be so many soldiers to fight against him 
or help his enemies. But, in spite of all his care, he left 
alive the very baby boy who was going to take all the 
Israelites away from him ; and the King of heaven, who 
is greater and stronger and wiser than all the kings of 
the earth, made Pharaoh help to take care of this baby 
boy, and had him taught in Pharaoh’s own house and 
by his own wise men. 

You all know the name of this baby boy, whose life 
was saved in such a wonderful way. We do not know 
whether his father and mother gave him any name at 
all. His older brother was named Aaron, and hie sister 
was named Miriam ; but perhaps they only called this 
little boy ‘‘ the baby’ —for they had to hide him away 
in the house, and dared not Jet any one see him. He was 
a beautiful child, and for three months they kept him 
hid while his mother tried to think of some way by 
which she could save him from being killed. I presume 
the father and mother talked it over, and at last they 
decided what they would do. They lived not very far 
from the river Nile, and every day the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, with her maidens, came down to bathe in the water, 
because this river was one of their gods, and they 
thought great blessings would come to those who 
bathed in it. So the baby’s mother thought she would 
make a little ark out of green rushes, and put her beau- 
tiful boy in it, and hide it among the green plants by 
the water's edge, where Pharaoh’s daughter would be 
sure to see it. Perhaps she would think that this beau- 
tiful child was brought to her by her god, and so she 
would take him and save him. 

You may be sure the mother prayed God to keep her 
darling while she was weaving the little basket and cov- 
ering it with pitch to keep out the water. At last it was 
done, and she wrapped the baby up, and kissed him, and 
fastened down the cover of the basket, and, when there 
was nobody to see her, she went and hid it among the 
flags and bushes. She could not stay there herself, but 
she set Miriam, the baby’s sister, to keep watch a good 
ways off, and see what would become of the precious 
little ark. 

Presently Mirlam sees the king’s daughter and her 
ladies come down to the river and walk along by the 
edge. Now they are very near where the baby is, and 
now Miriam sees the princess pointing with her finger 
at something she sees among the flags. Ab, yes! they 
see the basket, and the princess has rent one of her maids 
to bring it to her. Now Miriam comes a little nearer, 
for they are all watching £0 esgerly to see what {/s in the 
pretty green basket that nobody notices the little Hebrew 
girl who stands by. Now the princess herself opens the 
basket—and there, in his snug little bed, l'es the baby, 
not hurt at all, but frightened and grieved at the strange 
faces, so that his lip curls up, and he begins to weep. 
‘* Poor little fellow !” the princess says ; ‘‘ this must be 
one of the Hebrew children. Perhaps they threw it {ato 
the Nile, and the good river has saved it alive and 
brought it to me.” Then Miriam, who has watched and 
listened to every word, comes nearer and asks, “ Shall I 
go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that 
she may nurse the child for thee ?” 

Pharaoh’s daughter says, ‘‘Go.” And away runs 
Miriam to her own mother’s house to tell her the story, 
and bid her come and get her own dear baby to nurse, 
When she came the princess said, ‘‘ Take this child and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” Now 
the baby was perfectly safe, for the mother was known 
asa servant of Pharaoh’s daughter, and no one could 
harm her ; 80 for a good many years the child was loved 
and cared for and taught in hisown home. By and by, 
when he was grown, he had to go to live in the palace, 
and be taught by the king’s wise men, and be called the 
son of the great princess; but while he was a child he 
had been 80 carefully taught about the great God and 
his holy law that he would rather be one of God’s people, 
even if they were all poor slaves, than to live in a palace 
and worship idols. Pharaoh’s daughter gave him a name 
that had a meaning, like all their names. What was the 
name that meant ‘‘ drawn out of the water ’? 

We shall see ty and by for what a great work God 
sent this little boy into the world, and gave his mother 
the faith and the wisdom to save him alive. Al] three of 
these children, Aaron and Miriam and Moses, had some- 
thing to do in bringing their people out of the land 
where they were slaves ; and so, I think, had the father 
and mother who taught them that it was better to serve 
and obey the Lord than to be kings or princesses. 





What unthankfulness it is to forget our consolations, 
and to look only upon matters of grievance ; to think so 
much upon two or three crosses as to forget a hundred 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a Layman. 


“ HE longest way round is the shortest way home” 

not infrequently in all continents. If you want 
to reach Pharaoh, you must get at him circultously. 
When your fish won’t rise to one fly, try another, and 
if neither will do, try live bait. A Hebrew baby may 
beat the Hebrews in winsomeness, and a Hebrew baby 
in a princess’s lap is impregnable, especially if the 
offensive partisan be the princess’s papa. A daughter 
can do almost anything with father-love, just as a son 
can do almost anything with mother-love. The girls 
always manage fathers, and the boys generally manage 
mothers, and between the two the old folks sometimes 
fall to find out what ails them. 





The feat of keep!nga baby quiet three months was 
all that Jochebed was capable of. When Moses begins 
to cut his eye-teeth you may be sure he will be heard 
from. He is a remarkable baby who keeps the peace 
for the first three months without colic. The truth 
about babies is that there are good babies as well as 
bad. Some babies, like some people, are always 
fretting. Good babies generally make good men, and 
bad babies are more likely to give trouble later on. 
Dispositions displey themselves in the cradle. It fs 
quite possible Israel might have lost the incipient legis- 
Jator if Mother Winslow’s soothing syrup had been in 
fashion forty centuries ago. Men and women are simply 
babies of a larger growth. 


You may be eure that you cannot easily conceal your 
nationality. I was once traveling in a rallway carriage 
in France when a lady spoke to me and eald, ‘‘ You are 
an American, I believe ?” ‘‘ Yes, madam ; but how did 
you know {t ?”” ‘ Becanse you look asif you were ina 
hurry,” she safd. You rarely mistake a Hebrew. You 
know an Oriental. man and brother even if denuded of 
pigtail, A Hungarian has marks that distinguish him 
from a Spaniard ; and you can pick out Frenchmen, 
Canadians, Englishmen, and Jrishmen by their faces. 
Jochebed knew rhe couldn’t deceive the royal family 
about that baby, Mcses She knew as clearly as we 
know a Hebrew baby from a baby Coptic. Sit with 
me in the public square {n Cafro to-day, and you will as 
easily tell the Arab child from the children of Israel as 
Pharaoh’s daughter did four thousand years ago. 





The difficulties of salvation, in this world atleast, are 
vastly increased by the almost impassable gulf that 
noses fail to bridge. Your Roman nose turns up to 
your Teuton, and your Hebrew nose causes great dis- 
tress among noses cosmopolitan. To marry out of your 
race is regarded as giving yourself away, even if one 
may not be worth the taking. To overcome this race 
antipathy forty centuries azo, even In a baby’s case, was 
a great feat, and who would have been adequate thereto 
but a woman? Rather, how could the feat have been 
accomplished but for two women? If women didn’t 
love babies this would bea dreadful world to live in 
The true democracy is in perfl when the cry for milk 
becomes the cry for bread. 





Ts it ever right to do wrong that good may come ? Do 
circumstances £0 alter cases that deceit is ever a virtue ? 
Is the lower law suspended in the presence of the 
higher? Isthe law of gravitation ever suspended ? Can 
you not invoke one law temporarily to override another ? 
When I lift a cannon-ball from the earth the law of 
gravitation is not suspended, as I shall observe if I loose 
my hold of the ball. Muscular force counteracts and 
overacts in that case; but there are no fewer and no 
laxer laws in God’s universe for that muscular contrac- 
tion. If you could save your life by lying to the assas- 
sin, I know you would lie. We praisethe Madonna who 
fools Herod and saves her child. The Puritan mother 
who saves her child from savages by skill and tact and 
deceit is never ignoble in those acts. The law of self- 
preservation Is not the highest, but it is near the highest, 
To save your own life by sacrificing another is murder ; 
to save another life by imperiling, or even by sacrificing, 
your own is heroism. You remember how largely at- 
tended were the recent obsequies of the commercial 
traveler who sacrificed his life to save a child’s life in 
the burning hotel in Buffalo. If self murder can thus 
be dignified into self-sacrifice, cannot deceit be dignified 
into sacrifice, diplomacy into herofsm, and tact into 
motherhood ? 





T have a friend, a sculptor, near the Plazza Barberini 
in Rome. One day I went into his studio, where he 
was at work on the figure of an Egyptian woman and 
her child. It was Jochebed. The sculptor had caught 
the mother of Moses in that crucial moment when the 
mother’s heart palpitates with fear which sends to her 
brain great currents of good blood in quest of a way of 
salvation for that boy. Her breast heaves with anxiety ; 
her handsome brow is tinged with the melancholy of 
anxious thought. Whatever Jochebed may have been 


before, ‘\she is now the genius of love and care, the 
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brooding mystery of motherhood, exalting instinct into 
mastery of that sphinx which has had so much to do 
with Hebrew race-history—the oppressor’s cruelty and 
art. The marble now I see begins to palpitate. It nas 
caught the secret. A mother’s love has beaten a tyrant’s 
hate. The child is already afloat in the papyrus, and 
seems to be moving out of those supple arms, It is 
expedient that he go away. The race is to be saved by 
mother-wit. I never knew a bright baby to have a 
dullard fora mother. I sometimes wish the Chalrman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee was a 
woman. 





And 80 a princess and a king are fooled. And they 
enjoy being fooled. When you are fooled by a woman 
you feel differently (it may be better, it may be worse) 
than you do when you have been fooled by a man. 
Pride sometimes keeps a man from making a fool of 
himself, because a man hates to own that he belongs to 
the inferior sex. But love’s tact distances hate’s devices. 
The brightest article in the universe of God 1s a woman’s 
mind when you attack her baby. 





How much we admire wit when we see it is shown 
by the ready way we forgive our genial enemies when 
they are “too cute for anything.” We often repeal 
laws or omit their enforcement in exceptional cases. I 
know of a man who is a great stickler for the gallows, 
who melted when Cleopatra was sentenced to be hung. 
Some men believe men should be hung for murder, but 
revolt at the banging of women. But I don’t know 
why «4 she-dev!] shouldn’t be spelled with the capital 
letters of the law if you invoke euch letters with devils 
of the other gender. The decalogue has not much todo 
with gender or number, but it is particular as to its 
case, But, between us, wouldn’t you choose to see 
Antony hung and commute Cleorpatra’s sentence to a 
life term ? 





Do you want great things done? Then match a 
mother’s love agaiast charlots and horsemen, sphinxes 
and Pharaohs, and you shall see the sun kissing the 
summit of Cheops, and the great legislator of the contt- 
nents a willing son of inconsistency in the suspension of 
his own laws and the overthrow of his own policy. 


If you want most successfully to moves folks’ minds 
you must touch their hearts. Why was Beecher great ? 
Because he approached the hearts of men first, and 
reached their thinking powers afterward. The key to 
all secrets is love. Jochebed experienced this truth 
before she knew it. The originality of her own mind 
was unknown to her until she was arrested by her own 
anxiety. Our best work ia spontaneously deliberated. 





What is that we calla lucky thought? Simply the 
use of the whole mind. Our great trouble is partisan. 
ship in the use of our powers. We give ourselves over 
to emotion, and go to scheol to Oulda, or we give our- 
selves over to what !s called pure thought, and go to the 
Concord School. We forget that the patriarch of the 
Concord School was Socrates, Plato, and Ben Franklin 
well mixed. There is no safe thinking that is not emo. 
tional, and there is no safe emotion that isn’t thought 
ful. Look at mother-love spoiling children for want of 
intelligence, and look at father-love spoiling ciildren for 
want of emotion. 


We make grave mistakes in writing ‘‘ To Let” over 
any of the tenements given for our own occupancy. An 
Ineptration {s thé result of the divine action of the man. 
What is that but the whole of a man intensely busy ? 
Beecher’s power lay in the completeness of his self-use 
The secret of success is exercise. Some men run alto- 
gether to many and manly sports, others to many and 
unmanly thoughts. When you see a great man inter- 
viewing a newsboy, aud going down to the carpenter’s 
bench, be sure you have not only a many-sided man, but 
a many-sided man working out his own salvation. 


And the beauty of this symmetry {s that we are most 
working out our own salvation when we are building 
arks to save others. It is worthy mention that Moses 
was saved by as lucky a thought in marine architecture 
as Nosh ever had. Indeed, it is not impossible if 
women had suffrage our maritime carrying trade might 
be done in iron fleets built on the Kennebec and flying 
the American flag. 





What Love can’t mother Law can’t father. A man 
never could have saved Moses’s life. Love saves the 
legislator as well as bis legislation. The power of the 
emotions over the intellect is amazing. I know of many 
people who are absolutely commonplace until they are 
aroused, The inventive and creative powers need the 
stimulation of powerful emotion ; and when they have 
it, the individual is at his best. 





You will notice that every crisis brings out its heroes, 
who but for the arousal might never have left the 
carousal, Whenever men are deeply stirred by public 
or other concerns, they develop latent power in a won- 
derful degree. Your hero is commonplace in the chim- 


ney corner. I always touch my hat and my heart in: 
honor of a man whom I meet every day who went down 
the valley with Sheridan and did deeds of heroism that 
he almost never speaks of. But before he went to the 
war he was regarded as a sort of a worthless fellow. He 
had the man in him, and when his latent patriotism was 
made actual, the man appeared on horseback. The light 
of love ends the dark ages in individual and in race. 
What is the agitation that precedes reform like that of 
the sixteenth century but the emotional life getting cere- 
bration into activity ? 


Look at our entire life and mind in the nineteenth: 
century. Observe the progress of invention and investi- 
gation. What are these but the better co-ordination of 
the emotional and intellectual life? ‘You describe an 
American as amasninahurry. And you do well. The 
nervous energy of this race is a phenomenon that accom- 
panies another phenomenon—its intellectual power. The 
mind end life of our time are characterized by intensity 
—the fruit of great nervous and emotional and intel-- 
lectual co-ordination. There never was so much love of 
race as wellasof family ; there never were so much 
industrial ambition and energy; there never was such 
close contact of man with man in social life. The emo- 
tional development has been cause of an effect as well as 
the effect of a cause. 


Indeed, it seems to me that the real secret of the power 
of Christianity Mes in the fact that it does not come to 
the in‘ellect of the world primarily, but secondarily. 
It is the failure to recogniza this fact that has kept Christ 
and Christianity in the background and allied religion 
and theology in the foreground. Moses would have 
died in the bulrushes but for love. Theology would 
have made the baby intoadaintymummy. Philosophy 
has no oxygenating power. The papyrus cradle in the 
Nile and the manger in Bethiehem never would have 
been immortal if the thought of hate, the cerebration of 
a Pharaoh and of a Herod, had been equal to the love of 
Jochebed and of Mary. Two dispensations were ripened 
by motherlove. The intellect of mankind has been 
saved from the heart. The old theology is sound—we 
are saved, not by pulling our bootstraps, but by faith, 








THE GREAT INTERPRETER.’ 


By THE ReEy. Lyman ABBorr. 

“ Nevertheless, I tell you the truth; it is expedient for yon 
that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.”— 
John xvi, 7. 

N the original the language is still stronger. It may 

be properly read thus: ‘‘ Nevertheless, I tell you 
the truth ; it is for your advantage that I am going 
away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you.” 

These words occur, as you all know, in Christ’s last 
converration, just before his crucifixion. That confer- 
ence was occupled by him, not in receiving comfort 
and strength from his friends, but in imparting comfort 
and etreneth to them. He began by simply saying to 
them, ‘‘ You have falthin God ; have faith alsoin me.” 
He led them up by successive stages into the mystery 
of divine consolation and strength, and finally reached 
{ts consummation in these words: “ It is for your ad- 
vantage that Iam going away.” I do not belleve that 
they belleved him. I do not think they could have 
belleved them—that it could bea gain to them that he 
should depart from them ; this was paradoxtcal, inex- 
plicable, impossible. They bad been called from the 
common walks of life; there was no one of them that 
had recelved what we call a fine education; no one of 
them that {fn after life displayed any great genius, except 
John; no one of them that had shown up to this time 
apy strength or individuality of action; no one of them 
that had been theologically educated ; no one of them 
that showed great spiritual insight and spiritual power. 
They were absolutely dependent upon him; all that 
they were he made them; all that they possessed he 
had given them ; when they were with him they were 
strong ; when they were separated from him they were 
weak ; and now he told them that it was for their bene- 
fit that he was going away—that they would gain by it. 
And yet, looking back through the centuriles, we see 
that it is true—we see that Christianity gained by the 
death of Christ; the cause gained, and the individual 
disciples gained. We see Peter a coward while Christ 





1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, April 17, 
1887. Stenographically reported for the Church by Henry 
Winans, and published in compliance with the following request ; 

“ BROOKLYN, April 17, 1887, 
“ The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.: 

“Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the Board of Deacons of Plym- 
houth Church, held in the church parlors immediately after the 
close of the morning service to-day, it was, on motion, unani- 
mously 

“** Resolved. That the Rev. Lyman Abbott be earnestly requested 
to cause to be printed in The Christian Union the discourse 
delivered by him in the church this morning.’ 

“ Respectfully yours, A. D. Wutrtocr, 





“ Secretary 0 the Board,of;Deacong,” a 
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was living: when Christ was with him, brave; when 
Christ left him. denying his Master with oaths and curs- 
ing ; the moment that Christ looked upon him turning 
back again, and weeping over his disgrace. We see 
this same Peter, a few weeks after Christ’s death. s'and- 
ing before the Sanhedrim, and saying: ‘‘ It matters not 
what you say, we serve God and not men.” We see 
John, who had been sensuous and ambitious, growing 
loving and tender and spiritual and unambitious. We 
see Paul taking the Gospel of Christ, which while the 
Master lived had not been preached outside of Palestine, 
and bad made few converts even there—we see Paul 
earrying this Gospel throughout Asia Minor, across the 
Hellespont and into Europe, upon a world crusade. 
Not the manger is the cradle of Christianity, but the 
cross. Its birthday is not Christmas, but Good Friday 
and Easter, which are only the two sides—the earthly 
and the heavenly—of the same day. 

Now, we are not to suppose that this gain which 
Christianity has made from the death of Christ is pecul- 
jar; we are not to imagine that God had made an arti- 
ficial rule, saying, ‘‘I will not send the Holy Spirit to 
the church until after the Son has been crucified.” We 
are always to lock for the interpretation of the great 
spiritual phenomens in the lower spiritual phenomena ; 
and, if we Jook back over the history of the church, we 
find what Christ said may be said by any great Christian 
leader: ‘‘ It is for your benefit that I am going away” 
If we look back over the history of the Christian Church, 
We see that great causes have always been benefited and 
mever injured by the death of their greatest expounders 
and leaders. This suggests to me the theme for our 
thought this morning—the advantsge toa great cause 
in the death of its great leader. This is a paradox, but 
there are many paradoxes that are true. 

1. In the first place, we never come to know any man 
while he fs with us The world’s best judgments 
of men ara formed after their death. Christ himself was 
not known while he lived. Histwelve disciples, while 
they were in fellowship and companionship with him 
and walking by his side, resting even on his bosom, 
mever realized that he was the Son of God. It is some- 
times said by the Unitarians that the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ is not found in the four Gospels; that 
it is a later addition ; that it is found only in the Epistles 
of Paul. There is a measure of truth in this statement 
The seed and germ and hint of Christ’s divinity only is 
found in the four Evangels, because while Christ lived 
it was impossible that a just, full, and large spiritual 
conception of his character should have been formed. 
It never is in human history. You know that the mother 
always loves best the child that is dead. It is not because 
the child that is dead was better than all the children 
that are living, but because death brings the loved ones 
nearer to us than life ever brings them. You will never 
know your wife tili she has gone from you. We never 
realize the meaning of good-morning until we have said 
good-by. The hend-shake and the sad farewell bring 
hearts nearest to one another. So the world never knows 
its great men while they live. We have seen {n our own 
country illustrations of this. While he lived, Abraham 
L'nco'n was the most hated man of all Americans 
throughout the South. The moment that man who 
counted himself Abraham Linccln’s enemy, but proved 
unwittingly friend to his memory, shot him, that mo- 
ment the South began to recover its reason, and to-day 
the martyred President is honored South as well 
as North. Death enabled them to comprehend him 
We bave within the last few weeks seen one who 
while he lived was talked against, accused, misreported, 
misrepresented, assailed on every hand, when he had 
gone out from the world and the church—we have seen 
saint and sinner, Jew and Christian, Catholic and 
Protestant, men of sl! c’asses, al] ranks, sl! creeds, all 
faiths, gathering to do honor to his memory: because 
not until] he died could they understand him. 

2. The great truths are never apprehended while the 
great teachers of those truths are living to expound them 
The death of a great teacher deepens and disseminates 
the knowledge of the truth. It was so with the death 
of Christ. It has been so with the death of every great 
teacher since Christ died. For the truth is always greater 
than the individual expounder of it—deeper, higher, 
broader, larger. The death of the teacher deepens the 
knowledge of the truth. While he lives multitudes of 
men are attracted by his own personality, by the pecul- 
far form in which he puis the truth, by the amplitude 
of illustration, by the vehemence of utterance and 
strength of conviction, by qualities that are in himself; 
and those qualities, while in one sense they interpret, in 
another sense they obscure, the truth. No man realizes 
this as the man who Is trying to interpret a great truth 
tomankind. In him it dwells; in him it burns asa fire. 
He seeks to filng open the doors of his heart that men 
may look in and see, not him, but the truth that is the 
power within himeelf, and he is perplexed and humiliated 
and distraught and sorrow-stricken that men will not see 
the truth, but will only look at him, at his words, at his 
figures, at his illustrations, at his genius, at his gestures, 
But when he ‘has gone, and these outward interpreta. 
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tions and semblances begin to fade from their memory, 


that which they really obscured, but which they seemed 
to interpret, or for the time did really though imper- 
fectly and obscurely interpret—that begins to dawn upon 
them. The truth grows larger, deeper, in their appre 
hension ; they look back of the man to feel that the 
utterance was made elcquent by the truth within him ; 
that the truth was the real inspiration. 

And the death of a great leader not only deepens the 
knowledge of the truth, it dieseminates that knowledge 
The Reformation is a great deal broader than Luther ; 
and Calvinism is a great deal larger than John Calvin; 
Methodism is immeasurably more than Wesley; and, in 
a true sense, Christianity is more than Jesus of Naz- 
areth—not more than Christ, but more than Jesus of Naz 
areth. There are some persons who look forward with 
hope to a second coming, in ficshly and visible presence, 
of Christ. They want to see Jesus of Nezareth descend 
again to earth, enthroned and crowned, sitting at Juru 
salem. This would limit Christianity instead of broad- 
ening it, weaken instead of strengthening it, decrease 
instead of adding to its power. While Christ lived in 
Palestine, Christianity could not run beyond the bounds 
of his individual influence—the words he uttered, the 
presence he carried. It was not until he died that the 
truth and the life which he inspired could have free 
course and go everywhither. Supposing he were to return 
there again to-day, the minister would wish to leave his 
pulpit, and the father and mother their children, and 
the business man his store, and the lawyer his clients, 
and the statesman his government. We should all wish 
to go flocking across the sea to Palestine to see him, and 
what would become of our duties and our work? His- 
torical Christianity ! Yes, we hear much of that, and 
it is fundamental and essential. But spiritwal Chris- 
tlanity runs beyond the bounds of historical Christian- 
ity. No great truth can be fully made manifest in a 
single narrow life ; and every individual life is narrow. 
So long as the great leader lives the truth iscaged ; when 
the cage is destroyed has the bird liberty to fly out to 
carry its song everywhither. 

3. But, yet more than that, as truth is greater than the 
teacher, so life and spirit is greater than any manifesta- 
tion of that life and eptrit. Life is more than truth 
It ig truth vitalized. Itis truth in living form. It is 
truth in action. ‘‘I am the truth,” sald Christ. He 
was more than the teacher of ‘t. Life is more than 
truth, because it is truth {n life. Now, no man, howso- 
ever great he may be, howsoever varied his attainments, 
howsoever wonderful his genius, can manifest all life, 
or manifest it fully, or manifest it without certain ele- 
ments of limitation and imperfection in that manifesta 
tion. The life of plety is more than any man’s piety. 
The life of love is more then any one love. Mother- 
love? It is infinitely more than the love of any one 
mother. Patriotism? It is immeasurably broader than 
the service of any one patriot. The history of the 
Christian Church is the history of the unfoldings of suc 
cessive developments of Christian truth, Christian expe- 
rience, in and through Christian lives. If you will !ook 
at all beneath the surface of that history, you will see 
that it has begun in this wise: S»me one man has been 
anointed and appointed a prophetof God. He has been 
filled with a great truth, filled with a great spirit—a 
Luther filled with the doctrine of direct contact of the 
soul with God, with no priestly intermediary ; a Calvin 
filled with the sense that there are no kings, princes, no 
potentates, no popes, no laws, no authority anywhere 
but the authority and law and power that comes from 
the Almighty Sovereign, God ; a Wesley filled with the 
sense that the Gospel is not sent for the rich and the 
aristocratic, but for the colliers, the miners, the common 
people, and with a determination to carry it to them 
everywhither. Now, men, in the first place, have not 
seen the truth ; they have not seen the spirit; they have 
been simply drawn to the individual ; they have gath- 
ered about Luther, about Calvin, about Wesley ; they 
have been attracted to the man because they could see 
him—and most of us walk by sight and not by faith. 
There has been something in the individual that has 
drawn them tohim. They have not known what it was; 
but, little by little, without their clear apprehension, 
something of his truth, of his spirit, of that large pro- 
phetic mission which had come to him, has drifted into 
men’s hearts and minds. Then suddenly he has been 
taken away. And men have begun to say in their tears, 
What shall we do? What has become of our prophet ? 
What has become of that which was great and noble to 
us? The day has gone; thesun has set. But next they 
have begun toinquire, What made him great ? Why did 
we admire Luther? Why did we love Wesley? Why 
did we reverence our Calvin? They have begun to look 
beneath the man to the spirit, beneath the teacher to the 
truth. And so the truth and the spirit of Christianity 
has grown into the church by what I may term success- 
ive Incarnationsand successive Pentecosts. The Church 
of Christ is vastly greater than any Christian teacher. 
The combined experiences of many souls transcends the 
individual experience of the greatest and most saintly 





souls. We are beginning to believe in this country that 
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the wisdom of all the people is wiser than the wisdom 
of any leader, and the virtue of all the people is stronger 
than the virtue of any leader and teacher. So, in the 
eburch, Christ-thought io the church is larger than 
Christ thought in any teacher; and its knowledge is 
greater and its voice more elequent than that of any 
leader. Al! the combined experiences of divine love, 
all the combined experiences of sin and forgiveness, are 
more than any single experience, even though {t were of 
an Augustine ora Paul. You never will hear again the 
story of God’s love told as eloquently as you have heard 
it from this desk ; nevertheless, the story of God’s love 
as an experience in all Christ{an hearts, and told by all 
Christian lives, is broader and larger than itcan be when 
interpreted even by the most eloquent expounder of it: 
for the love of God is greater than the mind of man can 
comprehend. 

A gardener came to his garden one day and plucked 
out from {it the century plant and carried it away, and 
all the flowers began to wall and say, “ Alas! alas! 
men wil] come here no more, or, if they do, they will 
think that spring is gone.” And the gardener sald, 
‘My children, you are mistaken ; when the century 
plant was here, men came and looked, not at the sun- 
light, not at what it was doing. not at all to the humble 
growths it was bringing forth from the cold soil: they 
only looked at the: entury plant. Now it has gone, and 
men will come hereto admire it no more, but they will 
see in the violet and in the rose and in the pansy and in 
the lady’s-delight and in the lily-of-the-valley that 
God’s sunlight is too large to be drunk in by any one 
flower, and God’e law too great to be manifested even by 
a century plant.” 

4 And all this {s truth because—and this is funda- 
mental to all I have tosay this morning te you—this is 
truth because the personal presence, perpetual incarna- 
uon, of Christ is greater than any localized and individ- 
ual!zed incarnation. [ satd a few moments ago that 
Christianity was greater than Jesus of Nuzareth, but 
not greater than Curist ; for we make a grest mistake if 
we think we must look back across the chasm of eighteen 
centuries to find Christ, or even an ificarnate Christ. If 
there is anything clearly taught in the New Testament, 
it is this: that incarnation is perpetual ; that Christ is 
dwelling in humanity, dweiling in his Church, dwelling 
{in all hearts and lives that are willing to recelve him. 
And the Christ that dwells in his Caurch and dwells in 
all hearts and ‘ives is greater by far than any one life, 
greater even than the life of Jesus. ‘' Greater works 
than these shall ye do.” he says, ‘ because I go to my 
Father.” And the commentators have stumbled over 
these words and have been perplexed by them. But 
is it not true, when he had preached his three years, one 
little upper chamber held all the disciples that were 
faithful to his memory ; one province, Palestine, about 
as large as the Siate of Vermont, was the whole territory 
he covered, he and his twelve disciples, while he lived, 
by his preaching? To-day they that gather to hear his 
message, and receive the touch of his spirit as it beats in 
human hearts and trembles on human lips, are un- 
counted they are unnumbered thousands. He healed a 
few scores, a few hundreds, by the touch of his hand 
and the word of his voice. Who shall take the census 
of all those who have known the gift and blessing of 
healing in Christian hospitals and the Christian science 
of medicine since he died ? The pages of history are 
radiant with the works which Chiist has wrought since 
the death of Jesus. ‘‘The church,” he says, ‘‘is my 
body.” Itis a dwarfed body, a deformed body, a body 
growing through all various imperfections to what is 
to be the final perfection. But it is Ais body. He 
dwells in it; and the body is more than any finger, any 
hand, any single organ. The director of an orchestra 
knows every instrument in it, perhaps, better than any 
one performer. If the orchestra plays ill, he steps 
from the platform and takes the violin out of one of the 
performer's hands and plays perfectly the theme which 
the orchestra is to render ; then he gives it back, goes to 
his place, raises his rod in hand, and calls for the rendi- 
tion, and the orchestra breaks foith into the symphony. 
They are il] trained ; some of their instruments are out 
of tune; some of them are ignorant; they are imper- 
fect ; but they are working together under the trainer 
and leader to render from a hundred instruments what 
he rendered {a one single melody uponvune. And when 
his work is done, when he has trained them as he would 
train them, when he has put his own epirit, his own 
love, his own musical thought, into their thoughts and 
their minds, there will rise from that orchestra a grander 
interpretation of the theme than the single instrument 
in the hands of the greatest genius could possibly give 
it. So Christ came to earth, and for one brief moment 
played the theme of God’s love ; and so, from time to 
time, he calls from his orchestra, here one, there one, to 
render on a single instrument the theme that he would 
have us all learn. With instruments out of tune and 
with minds that do not comprehend, with hearts imper- 
fectly trained and understandings imperfectly fur- 
nished, we are all trying to render the great theme that 
he bas giver to us. When he has wrought his training 
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and accomplished it, from the great orchestra that he 
gathers about his throne there will rise a better inter- 
pretation of God’s love to man, and man’s love to God, 
than any man, than even Jesus of Nazareth himself, 
could, with a single life and single lips, interpret. 

If I have carried you along with my thought at all 
this morning, I need hardly make any application of it. 
If the world does not learn from those of us that remain 
on earth that ‘‘ God is love,” better even than it learned 
that lesson rom bim who has gone, it will be our fault. 
Thougb no one life can so interpret it, though no one 
voice can s0 utter it, if from our mingled lives and our 
mingled voices there is not a broader, deeper, better, 
larger interpretatl’n than any one voice and any one 
life can give, it will be because we have not learned the 
lesson God was teaching us. And your own personal 
lesson, your Own personal question, members of Plym- 
outh Church, what isit? Not, first, what you areto do 
for Christ, but what Christ is to do for you; not, first, 
what you are to give or what accomplish, but how you 
can fl'ng your hearts open to receive the personal touch 
of the persona) Christ. You know better than I can tell 
you how impatient your pastor was at times of human 
adulation, and how he sought to turn away the praise 
and love that was given to himself, and transfer it to 
the Oae he loved and the cause he loved. This is what 
I have sought to do this morning—not to ask you in 
any wise to forget, not {a any wise to fail to keep the 
sacred memory fresh and green, but to lo k behind the 
individual to the truth and the spirit and the Christ that 
was in him. I seek to transfer your allegiance from 
the man to the cause, to the truth, to the God, to whom 
he gave his life’s allegiance. Some years ago I was 
with my boy walking the streets of New York. I was 
pastor of a church at that time in the city. As we 
came by it, he sald, ‘‘ Is this your church, papa ?” and I 
said, “Yes” When we walked along out toward the 
equare, he pointed to another church, and he sald, 
‘* Whose church is that?” ‘Ds Hastings’s church.” 
‘*Whose church is that?’ ‘Mr. Frothingham’s 
church.” ‘‘ Where is God’s church, papa?” That 
question has stayed with me ever since—‘‘ Where Is 
God’s church ?””’ If this be, as I believe it is, God’s 
church, the church of Christ, the church of the Living 
God, seek first of all to make true to yourselves the 
truths that you have learned bere, and Incarnate in 
yourselves the spirit you have seen here, and living in 
your hearts’ experiences the Christ and God that has 
been taught you here. 8S» shall you prove by your own 
experience that the church of Ohrist is more than even 
the greatest Christian teachers. May God bring that 
lesson to you and work that lifein you! Amen. 








IN CHRISI’S NAME. 


By tue Rev. 8. W. PowE.u 


HRIST said that the end for which he chose and 

appointed his disciples was that they might become 
the channels through which divine blessing should 
flow, that whatever they ehould ask of the Father {fn 
Christ’s name should be given them (John xv., 16) 
Elsewhere he defined the term disciples: it belonged 
only to these who would love him more than goods 
friends, or even life—those who would dafly take up 
the cross and follow him (Luke xlv., 26. 27, 33). 

Tne words ‘‘in Christ’s name,” or ‘for Christ's 
sake,” are not, then, magic formulas like the ‘‘ open, 
sesame” of the Arabian tale. They will not open the 
tressury of God, no matter bv whom used or for what 
purpose. Such an unconditional pledge was not sur- 
prising coming from drunkeo Herod, although 3 few 
moments after it had passea 18 lips he was exceeding 
sorry that he gave it. God never makes any rash prom- 
ises : he is always glad to have his offers accepted to the 
full. 

To ask for things in Christ’s name implies our accept- 
ance of his estimate of values. That is, we destre 
things because he does; and this involves a revolution 
in much cf our philosophy. Political economy knows 
of no estate worth more to each of a thousand or a mill 
ion men if divided impartially among them than it 
would be to any one of them alone. But value, as God 
measures it, is always made more useful by division 
Christ came to open our eyes to see this sort of value {fn 
everything and everybody around us; and this, which is 
the only real estate, will not be sffected by the wreck of 
the materfal universe. 

What, then, is this wealth latent in everything and 
everybody we meet? Itis just that rational joy or bless 
edness which arises from the best use of what lies around 
us, Money, talent, culture, social position, beauty, or 
any other thing men agree to call good, may or may 
not be so used as to produce this rational joy or blessed. 
ness, All these things may be simply Satan’s bait, or 
they may be fields full of the treasures of the kingdom 
If rightly used they just as certainly yield the true 
riches as suns bind and urge on worlds in their orbits, 

Christ as Creator had an infinite right that this use 
should be made of his handiwork, As the Infinite 





Lover he had the right to redeem a xr/o7s groaning 
and travafling under sin’s awful misuse of tt. Having 
redeemed ft, no tongue can tell, no thought can grasp, 
the helght and depth, the length and breadth, of his 
right that all who can choose between one and another 
way should take hia way ; aud whenever his right way 
is taken, the resulting blessedness 1s always made richer, 
more manifold, more potent, by being shared. The 
right use made by the Good Samaritan of h!s wine and 
oll, his time and his purse, was a priceless boon to the 
man who fell among thieves, but it was a greater boon 
to the Samaritan himself, and whoever has read the 
story and imitated the example has both shared and 
increased the blessedness of the wounded man and of 
his helper, as well as that of the vast fraternity who 
have ‘‘ gone and done likewise.” In the measure that I 
have the mind of Christ I rejoice in another’s good deed 
and in the resulting benefit as mu“h as if they were my 
own. Keeping always to our definition that wealth or 
real estate as God sees it is the rational joy produced by 
the right use of the means of wealth, there can be no 
such thing as separate, unshared estate. Your joy In 
your nelghbor’s well being or wealth 1s measured by 
your power of comprehending it, and this is a power 
that, like any other, grows by use. 

The great underlying lawa governing men’s relations 
to each other are no more of human devising !han are 
those which regulate the growth of the body. God doers 
not mean that chaos shall come into human society, and 
therefore he has arranged matters so that in many ways 
men should be j int owners of at least the secular bene- 
fits of each other’s activity. Without meaning to dogo, 
or thinking out the thing at all, men have been more 
and more communistic, in a good sense, In certain direc 
tions as clviization has progressed. Koads, bridges, 
the protection of the laws, the mail, the advantage 
resulting from inventions, are all more or less perfectly 
used in accordance with God's idea of wealth. Take 
the matter of roads and bridges. Savages even are com- 
pelled to share tra!ls and fords, and also bridges when 
they get on far enough to make them. If every Indian 
had to make and defend his own trail, and keep off 
those made by others, he could not make and defend 
many of them. If there were many of the Inv ians, their 
bunting range would soon be very limited, because all 
the best ground would be needed for private trails. War 
to the knife would quickly come of such a state of things 
No progress could be made. But, on the priaciple of 
joint use, the entire network of roads and bridges is at 
the service of every member of the race. My highway 
tax in any one year may not be enough to pay fora 
tingle rod of road that {is at all costly, and yet it gives 
me an absolute right to use all the public roads there 
are. In every city miles of expensive pavements, lit all 
night by gas or electricity, that neither I nor my horse 
may stumble await my foot or my wheel. Bridges 
that are marvels of engineering take me across rivers. 
One needs to be upon the frontier awhile to appreciate 
this wonder. There was a miry tract in the eighty 
miles along the line of an opening railroad that once 
constituted my home missionary parish. It sometimes 
took two men and four horses three days to get a light 
load of goods across that ten miles of sloughs. Think 
how this must have increased the price of grain and 
groceries to the poor homesteader! There was much 
that was tedious and even perilous in the journeys out 
and back once in three weeks ; but on the other side 
is the sense it has given me of my advantage as a mem- 
ber of the great joint steck company whe own all the 
highways of Christendom. 

Take for another {llusiration the dissemination of in- 
telligence by the press and the mai]. For two or three 
dollars I can get a Jargo weekly sent for a year to the 
most remote post-office in the country. In that parer is 
gathered information that could not have been secured 
at any price fifty years ago, with anything like the 
promptness with which {t comes to the distant sub- 
scriber in the lumber camp or on the cattle range. Ail 
the telegraph lines of the world are collecting it, abie 
specialists by the thousand are digesting and collecting 
{tin order that the world of readers may have it as 
quickly, as cheaply, and as certainly as may be. No 
premier could sfford to collect that information for his 
exclusive use. It is only as it is shared among many 
that it can be had socheaply ; and this division makes It 
more valuable in many ways. Youcan hardly take 
up any paper and read five minutes without finding 
something that, were it your exclusive possession, you 
would beanxious should beepread abroad. But, know- 
ing that the system which has brought it to you will 
make it—or has already made it—the common prop 
erty of the reading world, you need have no care about 
{t. If you do desire tocommunicate your thoughts, five 
cents will pay for the speediest possible conveyance of 
your letter to the ends of the earth, and the armies and 
navies of most civilized nations will fight to the end of 
their strength to uphold that system of international law 
which secures the inviolability of your seal and the safe 
and uninterrupted transit of the mail that carries the 
epistle. Money had to be laid out by the billion to pro- 











videruch speedy and certaintransmission. Nomonarch 
that ever lived could pay for such a system for his ex- 
clusive use, and yet every poorest peasant can avail 
himself of it tosend what he likes from his Dakota 
homestead to the friends he has left beside the Shannon, 
the Clyde, the Rone, or the Elhe, and he does not, as’ 
the royal monopollst would, have totrouble himself about 
the maintenance or the protection of the system. His 
use of {t excites no jealousy, any more than would one's 
breathing his fil! upon a ship’s deck in mid-ocean. Stan- 
ley left us the other day, and we now know {important 
things that he did and said in Europe and In Zanzibar, 

So, tco, the greatest advantage of inventions is gener- 
ally conditfoned upon their being diffused as widely as 
possible. P.tent laws make It profitable to the inventor 
to share his discovery. Morse, Goodyear, Howe, Erics- 
son, Edison, could not afford to spend time and money 
as they have done if they alone could use their inven- 
tions. But by sharing it they may make princely fort- 
unes in a few years. 

One of the most fruitful applications of the principle 
we are discussing is incarrying out benevolent plans for 
others. If,¢.g., one had a million doilars to spend 
every year, he might wisely lay it out to secure the work 
done by the Amerfean Missfonary Acsoclation. All 
agree that two rival repudiics with{n our present ter- 
ritory, especially if one of them were based on the 
corner-stone of slavery, could never get on in peace. 
Emanct!pation was the first step in a necessary surgical 
operation, but !t was only the first’ To leavethe blacks 
and poor whites to fester in ignorance and vice with or 
without the ballot—but espectally with it—would be 
like cutting off a limb without tying up the arteries, or 
like bandaging en uncleansed wound. A mass of unintel- 
ligent voters, fond of strong drink, armed with the bal- 
lot and marshaled by demagogues, {1s a fearful peril to 
any nation. The scent of the vultures is keen; {f we 
would not have our whole airs polson and our whole 
sky darkened with their unclean wings, we must see to 
it that corrupt and corruptible material does not accu- 
mulate. Our peril from the rapid proportionate growth 
of clties, with their thriftless and ignorant tenement 
populations, their swarming saloons and haunts of vice, 
would, in any case, be appalling. But we have vast 
areas of the new West rapt iiy filling with unevangelized 
foreignere, full of prejudice against religion, because 
they have only known it as a form of godliness without 
the power, used as the cloze ally of despotism. 

If to the danger from the cities and the West there 
were added that from the solid masses of ignorance, 
vice, and fanatical religion in the South, the prospect 
would be dark indeed. The work involves the utmost 
self denial. Unfavorable climate, fearful overwork, the 
lack of appreciation not only at the South but even at 
the North, ostracism, and even personal peril, have been 
calmly and persistently faced for a quarter of a century. 
This on the part of the workers. A few share their 
eternal reward by thorough, radical giving alibhough the 
many should snd could help so that a hundred fold 
more might be done; and the calls in various other 
directions are almost, {f not qutte, as preesing. By the 
principle of j int ownership each who really does his 
utmost owns the whole achivvement. If thoss who do 
lees than their best have any share—and of this there is 
solemn reason for doubt—they cannot be sald to own the 
whole. The full proprietorsh!p in the outcome of even 
their gifts is in those who hold nothing back. 

Christ came to iuaugurate on earth a state of things in 
which, as in heaven, God's will shall be done. The 
central thing in the blessedness of God and of all who 
are at one with him fs this: that each isa joint and full 
proprietor in the well-being of every other up to the 
measure of his power of comprehension. And there is 
all eternity in which, under the perfect heavenly con- 
ditions, a!l will grow. As the hor!zon of each climbing 
soul expands, it becomes, under the law of joint owner- 
ship, the proprietor of all which that horizon bounds. 
To ask in Christ's name Involves our total surrender of 
every power and possession to the ends of this holy com- 
munism. Why should any one make a scant and timid 
investment in such 4 j iot-stock enterprise? Why not 
sell all to buy that field ? A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps; who is willing to be a joint heir with 
Ohriat ? 





When a sudden sorrow 
Comes like cloud and night, 
Wait for God’s to-morrow ; 
All wil then be bright. 
Only wait and trust him 
Just a little while ; 
After evening tear drops 
Shall come the morning smile. 
—[F. R. Havergal. 
Children, in thelr unconscious frankness, sometimes 
say things that are a revelation to their elders. A Ifitle 
boy was sent to his room to pray for pardon for a dis- 
play of temper, and to ask God to give him a good tem- 
per. As he was leaving he whispered, ‘And make 
mother’s temper good, too.” <os 
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THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

QLONEL ALLEN, of the McDonough Sckool, 
presided at the first session of the Baltimore Con- 
ference of Charities, of which you gave some brief notes 
last week, and in his opening address urged charity 
societies to devote their energies to the establishment and 
fostering of schools of handcraft as most potent prevent 
ives of pauperism. He instanced encouraging results 
of such endeavor in Europe and America, and showed 
the difficulty in carrying them on to be mainly that of 
gecuring competent instructors. The difficulty of ex- 
jpemse is exaggerated, also the difficulty of deciding upon 
multable subjects to be taught. Utility is the para 
mount object in instruction, and that will decide the 
subjects to be taught ; while a small room and few tools 
can accomplish great things. ‘‘A good teacher with a 
jackknife can train a boy intouseful work.” Not man- 
val skill alone is the result of right manual training, but 
habits of industry, promptness, honesty in work and 
character, follow of necessity. The life in the manual 
sckool should resembie as far as possible the life into 
Which the boy or girl isto go. The discipline should be 
strict, and no mistaken kindness should keep an inferfor 
worker among diligent, progressive ones. The reward 
should be certain, and in proportion to the attainment. 
If the pupil fails to earn it, he must be dropped into some 
hower plane of effort. If this plan is not matntained, 
Rot only does the whole work deteriorate, but fails to 
have the self-respect engendered by a righteous system 

of advancement in proportion to honest endeavor. 

A paper was read by Mr. F. 8. Sanborn, of Boston, 
on the work test in almshoutes, showing as the result of 
Ihte experience that the work test can be judiciously ap- 
piled with results wholly beneficial to almshouse and 
inmates. Mr C. L. Brace, of New York, told how bis 
work among children grew out of his conviction that the 
energy given in attempting to reform old paupers must 
be spent in preventing you'hful ones. He spoke most 
sympathetically and hopefully of his thirty-four years of 
work among the vagrant children of New York; and again 
in. the evening, when considering the power of heredity 
as shown in the vicious tendencies of the thousands of 
children who have come under his care, he struck a 
chord of hope in every heart by his own hope and faith 
in the good that is hereditary also, and the stimulus thie 
truth gives to workers to plant principles of right in 
young lives that are to reappear in the generations to 
follow. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall urged the encouragement of 
manual labor for {is direct moral results. To secure 
effort on the part of the puptl is the primary work of the 
teacher. The present system of schoo) work {fs found 
wholly wrong when brought to the light of reason. 
Instead of stimulating in the pupil the desire for a fact 
and then giving it to him to assimilate, he is burdened 
with facts which take a]! his strength to carry. He is 
forced to carry his knowledge like a heavy pack instead 
of taking it as food which {is converted into strength to 
carry bis burdens. So much time is spent in cramming 
him that none is Jeft for his training in any useful craft. 

Rev. Thomas K Beecher gave Mr. Brockway’s plan 
ef industrial training at the Emira Reformatcry, and 
showed that, to the shame of New York Biate, it may be 
truly said she opens no door through which a poor 
youth without a trade may enter and be helped so well 
‘as that of petty larceny! Dr. E. E Hale gave details 
of the working of manual and cooking schools in Boston 
and New York. 

Prof. R. T. Ely presented the grave question of our pau- 
per population, equaling in number the whole of the Ger- 
man army, and the equally grave question of the large 
number of the “‘ discontented class,” who are driven to 
wrong living by wages insufficient to provide themselves 
and families with comfortable homes and food. He quoted 
a large capitalist who sald to him he was unable to 
decide whether it was the distress that caured the drink 
or the drink the distress In the evening Dr. Martin, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, claimed that the quality 
and nature of the food eaten by the poor was largely 
responsible for the appetite for drink. As the result of 
this paper and much of the discussion during the entire 
Conference, the impression was strongly left that the 
establishment of cooking schools among the poor, with 
intelligent instruction in regard to the nutriment con- 
tained in articles of food, was of equal importance with, 
if not greater than, the manual schools for boys. ; 

Dr. Herbert Adams, of the University, gave practical 
advice in regard to the ‘‘ Literature of Charities,” and 
how to find and use the best authorities on these 
matters. 








A FLORIDA ASSEMBLY. 
By R. 8. Hormes, 


HE Chautauqua idea, pure and simple, divested of 

any external alliances or incumbrances, has at last 
possessed the Jast unpossessed nook of our United States. 
The pioneers in this effort to develop in Southern Florida 








enother offshoot from the parent stock are the earnest 
ministers and missionaries of the Congregational Assoct- 
ation of Florida. For more than two years they have 
been seeking means to suitably {naugurate an undenom- 
inational Sunday-Schoo] Assembly, modeled largely after 
the pattern given by Chautauqua in 1874, but have never 
found place or time till the present season. Circum- 
stances compelled the Assembly to meet so late in the 
season that very many of the Northern winter residents 
had gone to their Northern homes. Still, the attendance 
was good and the interest manifested sufficient to greatly 
encourage those who had hoped and feared so much for 
this new venture in a new land. 

The home of this Assembly—for it owns its own home 
—is in Orange County, on Lake Dora, near the growing 
village of Mount Dora, twenty-four miles by rail from 
the St. John’s River, at Sanford. It is beautiful for 
situation, lying between two lakes whose shores are 
made picturesque by a varied tropical growth, and in the 
midst of a country high and rolliag and productive, 
and with a climate that cannot be excelled even in this 
State of wonderful climates. The work of the Assembly 
was largely educational, and the predominating influence 
was not only religious, but wholly Biblical. Tae Rev. 
Dr. E P. Hooker, of Rollins College, Winter Park ; the 
Rev. R. T. Hall, of Tavares ; and the Rev. Mr. Tomlin- 
son, of Philadelphia, Pa., were the principal promoters 
of this successful enterprise. Already preparations are 
being made for the session of 1888. The writer was 
ptivileged to act as Conductor and Superintendent of 
Instruction, and at the close of the session was re- 
engaged for the ensuing year. Itis the purpose of the 
authorities to make the platform entirely undenomina- 
tional, and they earnestly hope to secure the co-operation 
of the whole section of the State to which their unusual 
railroad facilities give them acceas. One of the notable 
features of the movement {is the fact that the grounds 
where the Assembly is lozated are the gift of a native 
Southerner, one of the old South, who, recogniziag the 
advantages to be secured through a broader and deeper 
education, desirss to contribute his portion toward mak- 
ing possible and real that new South of which we now- 
adays hear £0 much. 

Without a dollar of indebtedness, with an efficient 
working organization bebind it, with the record of one 
very successful session, and with only the purpose of 
doing a work that shall tell in the evangelization of 
men, the Mount Dora Assembly looks out hopefully 
toward the future. 


THE TONGA MASSACRE. 


HE latest advices from Sydney, Australia, by way 

of San Frencisco, give the following particulars of 

the slaughter of native Wesleyan converts at Tonga 

Island, which had its orfgin in an attempt to assassinate 

Premier Baker, the attempt being made, it was asserted, 
by some of these natives : 

“ The correspondent of the Sydney ‘ Herald’ at Suva, Fiji 
Islands, writes, under date of February 17, that Baker be- 
lieved the attack on him was meant to be an organized con- 
sniracy of Wesleyans to overturn the government. He sent 
for the soldiers, and a large number of indiscriminate ar- 
rests were made. Baker put the prisoners through the form 
of atrial, condemned them to death, and their sentences were 
executed the same night. Before the sentences were carried 
out the British acting Vice Consul, W. E. Giles, used the 
utmost exertion to stop them. Things were growing quieter 
when the newly appointed Vice Consul, R. B. Leefe, arrived 
at Tonga, and, after inquiry, he decided he had no power to 
interfere. Thestorm again burst forth with redoubled fury. 
The Wesleyan Mission College was invaded by an armed 
mob, who brutally beat the Wesleyans and wrecked their 
houses. Mr. Leefe was again appealed to, but egain re- 
fused to intercede. Among six of those earliest condemned 
to death was an ordained Wesleyar minister, David Tinan, 
aman of the highest position and repute. Six executions 
were to take place the day after the departure of the steamer 
which brought the above news to Suva, Fij! Island, and 
thirty more the day following. The French and German 
consuls have sent for men-of-war, and urgent representa- 
tions have been made to the Fiji Governor to interpose, and 
depose either Mr. Baker or Mr. Moulton, the Wesleyan mis- 
sionary. 

“The Sydney ‘ Herald’ speciai from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, says: ‘Further news from Tonga states the Wesley- 
ans are being mercilessly plundered and maltreated by the 
king’s soldiers. The Premier does not anticipate any diffi- 
culty about French interferences in Tonga, and is of the 
opinion that German jealousy has been aroused by the ap- 
pearance of the French so close to Samoa.’”’ 


THE TORREY CASE. 


HAVE read with deep interest Dr. Brastow’s state- 

ment of ‘‘The Case of Mr. Torrey” in The Chris 
tian Union of March 10. Iam simply « business man, 
a member of the Presbyterlan Church, a lover of our 
Lord, and of course anxtous to do the little in my power 
to bring in those precious sheep ‘‘that are not of this 
fold.” It seems to me & dreadful thing to keep a man 
away from the work of casting out devils because he 
followeth not us in every detail of doctrine. Cannot 
Mr. Torrey be sent out, and others also, by concerted, 

















organized effort on the part of those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, without striving for infallibil. 
ity? There may be many who feel as I do, with you, 
and I write simply to speak for one. I am poor, but 
will bind myself to give $25 per year, as long as I live, 
toward such an effort. Yours truly, if 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Metropolitan Tabernacle, London (Spurgeon’s), re- 
ports a membership of 5,351. During the past year 281 
have been added by baptism. 








The Bishop of Huron, Canada, has issued a pastoral 
letter and formally inhibited all churches and congregations 
within the diocese using the following methods of raising 
money for ecclesiastical or parochial purposes: Firat, 
raffling, throwing of dice, games of chance or gambling of 
any kind ; secondly, all theatrical, dramatic, or {mperson- 
ating exhibitions, whether public or private. 


A man with patched garments recently came into the 
rooms of a London missionary society to beg, as was feared, 
but, taking out a package of bank-notes, he said he wished 
them to be used in preaching Christ to the heathen. His 
gift amounted to $375. 


Forty thousand Jews in Tunis have united in protesting 
against the new burial laws. The Jews are aggrieved at 
being denied the same liberty in their burials as the Mussul- 
mans are given. 


Counsel’s opinion having been asked as to the legality of 
Canon Wilberforce’s recent action in preaching in Albion 
Congregational Chapel, Mr. Charles, Q C., and Mr. Court- 
ney Kenney, M.P., have given it as their opinion that a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England may lawfully 
take part in a service in any place of worship within the 
borders of his own parish, but the nature of the service 
must be such as not to render him open to the charge of 
impugning any of the doctrines of the Church of England. 


The Russian Government has announced its intention of 
founding a great convent between Erzeroum and Bayazit. 
It will resemble the Russian Convent of Mount Athos, Four 
of the most active seminarists of the Convent of St. Pantil- 
imon, at Mount Athos, have been instructed to proceed to 
Erzeroum to organize the foundation of the hospital. 


The synod of the English Presbyterian Church commenced 
its sittings in Grosvenor Square Church, Manchester, on 
April 25. The Moderator for the year is to be the Rev. Mr. 
Swanson. 


On @ recent Sunday morning rather an extraordinary 
scene was witnessed at 8t. John the Baptist’s Church, Liver- 
pool. The vicar, as he entered, was seen to carry a lighted 
taper in his hand. He immediately l't the candles on the 
altar. Thechurch wardens, who were sitting in front of 
the chancel rails, stepped forward and put ont the lights. 
The vicar lit the candles a second time, and as soon as they 
were lit the church wardens advanced and blew out the 
lights. The vicar did not light them athirdtime. The 
service then proceeded without ‘altar lights.’’ 


The Pope will receive, on the occasion of his sacerdotal 
jubilee, from the Sultan of Turkey a ring valued. at over 
$20,000, from the Empress of China and Queen Regent of 
Spain presents of a splendid character, from the Emperor 
William a rich piece of jewelry, from Queen Victoria a 
sumptuously bound copy of the ** Vulgate,’ and from Pres- 
ident Grévy a Sévres vase and inkstand. 








AN INSTALLATION. 


gre Rev. George B. Safford, D.D., formerly of Barling- 

ton, Vt., but more recently of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
formally installed pastor of the First Congregational Chureh 
of Elkhart, Ind., on Tuesday, April 19, by a council com- 
posed of pastors and delegates from some of the local 
orthodox churches and from the Congregational churches 
of Indianapolir, Fort Wayne, and Michigan City, Ind., and 
of St. Joseph, Mich. The attendance of local pastors lent to 
the council an interest and an element of religious charity 
which will give it a more than local importance. The 
examination of the candidate was participated in by mem- 
bers of different sects, and was exhaustive. The candidate’s 
statement of belief was, to use the words of the local paper, 
‘clear, concise, comprehensive, critical, compact, positive, 
and able,” showing that his faith was grounded in the eter- 
nal truths of God. After a frank and comprehensive state- 
ment of his religious faith, Dr. Safford touched upon the 
denominational side of his new relationship, and in speak- 
ing of the practical merits of Congregational polity he said 
he placed great emphasis on the fitness of that polity to 
‘* foster @ truthful simplicity of speech.”” He said: “I place 
inestimable value on the privilege of expressing my own 
belief in my own words. I am profoundly thankful that 
Congregationalists still claim exemption trom obligations 
toa printed creed which, remaining unchanged while the 
Christian apprehension of doctrine undergoes change, can 
receive assent only through various qualifications or novel 
interpretations. This liberty I trast that Congregatiunalists 
will never compromise.” ‘The word of God, as contained 
in Sacred Scripture, and as interpreted by the Holy Spirit 
through prayerful study, is to me the only rule of Christian 
faith. To this standard, and to this only, I subject every 
doctrine, and by this standard only I consent to be tried.” 
Dr. Safford’s advent in Indiana will give a new impetus to 
Congregationalism in the State. His pastorate is one of the 
most important and extensive in the bounds of that asso- 
ciation, and from it he will radiate a wide and forceful 
influence. The church of which he is now pastor feels that 
their prayers have been abundantly answered. K. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES, 

—The sixty-first annual meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society will be held in the Methodist church, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., commencing on Tuesday evening, 
June 7, 1887, with the annual sermon by the Rev. Frederick 
A. Noble, D.D., of Chicago, Ill. There will be three sessions 
—morning, afternoon, and evening—on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 8 and 9. The President of the Society, the 
Rey. Julius II. Seelye, D.D., of Amherst College, is expected 
to preside and to deliver an address on Wednesday morning. 
The meeting of Wednesday evening will doubtless be of 
peculiar interest. The committee selected at the last meet- 
ing in relation to the appointment of a secretary for the 
work in cities will make their report. The same committee 
was appointed by the National Council to consider the gen- 
eral subject of evangelization. In connection with their 
report brief addresses may be expected from Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. J. G. Johnson, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. J. G. 
Roberts, Dr. George F. Pentecost, and others. 

—At the meeting of the Beecher Memortlal Executive 
Committee, on Thursday night of last week, it was reported 
that the arrangements for Dr. Parker’s visit to deliver the 
oration on June 24 were concluded. Tho site for the statue 
has not yet been definitely decided upon, nor has the selec- 
tion of the artist been made. 

—The pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was occupied 
last Sunday, morning and evening, by the Rev. Samuel G. 
Smith, of 8t. Paul, Minn. At the May communion next 
Sunday morning many new members will be received. The 
Rev. Lyman Abbott will preach. 

—President McCosh writes to the “‘ Philadelphian ’’ that 
two Princeton students, sons of missionaries, started out 
last fall, with his approval, to make a personal canvass of 
the colleges and theological seminuries, and find out how 
many students were ‘willing and desirous’’ to engage in 
the foreign missionary work. “ The number of institutions 
which have been heard from,’’ reports Dr. McCosh, ‘‘is 92. 
In these no fewer than 1,525 students have offered them- 
selves as willing and desirous to be foreign missionaries. 
Of these, upwards of 1,200 are young men, and upwards of 
300 are young women. A few of them are from upper 
schools ; but the great body of them are from regularly con- 
stituted seminaries and colleges.’’ 

—Some criticism having been made upon the fact that 
Dr. Van De Water, of 8t. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, is accus- 
tomed to wear what !s generally called the Oxford hood, Dr. 
Van De Water recently said to a reporter: ‘* I am surprised 
at the ignorance of the critic, and I consider him hardly 
worthy of notice. Anyhow, the facts are as follows : The Ox- 
ford hood is recognized all over the world of degrees. At the 
time of the consecration of the cathedral of the Diocese of 
Long Island, every clergyman wore the hood of his degree, at 
the request of the bishop. Every collegiate institution, both 
abroad and in this country, has the right by its charter to 
grant degrees; but the universities abroad have inherited 
from the monastic institution the hood of such degrees, and 
the Oxford hood is the recognized badge. Three yearsago, 
when I, not then a doctor in divinity, preached in Savoy 
Chapel Royal, London, the Queen’s chaplain, himself an Ox- 
ford man, placed upon me the hood of my collegiate degree. 
Since receiving my doctor’s degree, a friend brought me 
from England, as a present, a doctor’s hood, which, on rare 
occasions—such, for instance, as Easter night—as a token 
of gratitude, I have worn.” 

—St. Ann’s Church (P.E.) of Brooklyn had its centennial 
anniversary on Saturday last. The rector, the Rev. Dr. 
R. F. Alsop, read a historical sketch of the church, and 
Bishop Littlejohn preached. Letters of regret were read 
from Bishop Potter, Dr. Huntington, Bishop Scarborough, 
and others. 

—The Wyoming conference of the Methodist Church closed 
in Middletown, N. Y., last week. Over 300 ministers were in 
attendance. The statistics show that the Conference com- 
prises 188 pastoral charges, of which §2 are in New York 
and 106 in Pennsylvania, under the immediate charge of six 
Presiding Elders of the Chenango, Otsego, Owego, Bing- 
hamton, Wyoming, and Homesdale Districts. The aggre- 
gate membership of the churches is 33,340, with 218 minis- 
ters, 327 church edifices, and 153 parsonages, the property 
owned being valued at $1,660,558. 

—A new Episcopal church, to be known as St. George’s, 
is to be erected on Gates Avenue, Brooklyn. The Mount 
Olivet Chapel, which has been a mission of the Throop 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of the same city, has been 
organized as an independent body. The First German 
Baptist Church of South Brooklyn held interesting exer- 
cises on Monday of this week attending the laying of the 
corner-stone of their new church. 

—At the meeting of the New York Classis of the Collegt- 
ate Dutch Reformed Church last week it was stated that the 
churches had received 7,597 communicants, an increase of 
824 overt the previous year. The total contributions for the 
voar were $52,907 for charitable purposes and $76,955 for 
church expenses. A resolution was passed instructing the 
delegates to the General Synod “to give special attention to 
any measures or proposals which may seem to threaten the 
continuation of our denominational existence.” 

—The Rev. Basil Wilberforce, M A., Canon of Winches- 
ter, arrived in this city from England last Saturday for a 
six weeks’ trip about the country. It was Canon Wilber- 
force, it will be remembered, who recently had a rather 
warm controversy With his Bishop as to the propriety of 
preaching in a Dissenters’ chapel. 

—The annual conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church of New Jersey began its session in 
Asbury Park, N. J.,on Sunday, in the church of that de- 
nomination in Springfield Avenue, West Park. Bishop 


J. 3. Moore presided, 


—The Rev. Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace Church in 
this city, will revisit h's former home, Worcester, Mass., on 
June 21, to deliver an oration at the Queen’s Jubilee cele- 
bration there. He will do this in response to an invitation 
from the British societies of that city. 

—A bequest which will probably amount to over $500,000 
was made to the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends by 
the late John M. George, of Overbrook, for the establish- 
ment in Eastern Pennsylvania of a boarding-school for the 
education of the children of Friends and such others as the 
committee of the yearly meeting may think proper. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward preached before the 
faculty and students of Cornell University last Sunday in 
the course under the Sage endowment, 

—The principal subject under discussion at the session of 
the South Classis of the Reformed Churches of Long Island 
was the trouble in regard to the $250,000 received for the 
old property of the First Church. It is still undetermined 
whether another church shall be bought or a new one built. 
Considerable feeling was manifested as to the relation of 
the Consistory and the Classis, 

—It is proposed to organize a Protestant Eptscopal church 
in the central part of the district west of Central Park in 
this city, as it 1s believed the rapid growth of this part of the 
city makes such an undertaking desirable. 

—One hundred and seven persons united with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Belvidere, N. J., on Sunday before 
last. The same day the Second Church received an acces- 
sion of sixty-seven members. An exchanga.says that more 
than two-thirds of the sporting element have become church 
members, and a number of the saloons and hotels will prob- 
ably close for want of patronage. This result is largely due 
to the efforts of the members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which is a most flourishing society 
there. 

—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Soclety of the Middle and Eastern 
States convened in Pittsburg, Pa., on April 29. Five hun- 
dred delegates were present. The report of the Treasurer, 
Miss M. E. Clarke, showed the total expenditures in mis- 
sionary work during the past year to have been $63,446. 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—Mr. Moody has decided to conduct another summer meet- 
ing of college students, similar to that held at Mount Her- 
mon last year. Owing to the large number of students who 
wish to attend, the meeting will be held ut Northfield instead 
of Mount Hermon, and the seminary buildings, which will 
accommodate 350 lodgers, will be open for their reception. 
From fifty to seventy-five persons can be accommodated 
elsewhere in the town, and it is expected that many will 
occupy tents pitched on the seminary grounds. It is thought 
that the meeting, which is called an ‘‘ encampment,” will 
attract 500 college students from all parts of the country. 

—The Rev. W. V. W. Davis was formally installed as 
pastor of Union Church, Worcester, Mass., on April 15. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, D.D., 
of Hartford, Conn. Dr. Merriam delivered the charge to 
the pastor, and the Rev. E. G. Selden that to the people. 

—A branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
to be established at Norwalk, Conn. 

—Ata meeting of the Eastern Connecticut Congregational 
Club held at Norwich, Conn., on April 19, the principal 
address was made by the Rev. H. A. F. Behrends, D.D., 
whose topic was ‘‘ The Ethics of Reform.” 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Davenport Congre- 
gational Church was observed at New Haven, Conn., on 
April 21. The Rev. E. Atwater, the first pastor of the 
church, made a historical address, and on the following 
Sunday a special memorial sermon was preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. I. C. Meserve. 

—The number of additions to Shawmut Church, Boston, 
during the present pastorate is eighty-five, not forty-five, as 
incorrectly stated in our Boston letter last week. 

—The sum of $10,000 has been left to the Newburyport 
(Mass.) Young Men’s Christian Association by the late 
J. B. Varnum, to be used as a nucleus for a building fund. 

—At the semi-annual meeting of the Suffolk (South) Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches, held at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., last week, an address was delivered by the Rey. 
John A. Hamilton, D.D., upon ‘ Christian Character as 
Related to Christian Work.”’ 

—The annual session of the New England Sonthern 
Methodist Episcopal Conference was held in Fall River, 
Mass., last week. The Rev. E. M. Taylor presided. The 
Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, of the Tremont Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Boston, preached the opening sermon of the con- 
ference. His subject was ‘‘The Nature of the Ministerial 
Calling.” 

—A resolution was adopted at the Middlesex (South) 
Congregational Conference, held at Marlborough, Mass., 
last week, to the effect that it is the duty of every church of 
Christ not only to insist rigidly upon the practice of total 
abstinence by its members, but also to make special efforts 
for the suppression of the evil in the community at large, 
and to make these efforts a part of their regular church 
work. 

—The Rev. B. Fay Mills conducted a very successful serles 
of meetings at Andover, lasting ten days, and ending April 
21. All the Protestant churches of the town, including the 
Episcopal, united in supporting them. 

—The Connecticut Sunday-School Association will hold a 
service of four district conventions as follows: Danbury, 
May 10; Waterbury, May 11; Middletown, May 12; 
Danielsonville, May 13. These will be for the discussion of 
practical topics. The Rey. Dr. Stone, of Hartford, J. L. 
Spicer, of New York, and Mrs. Lizzie C. Roath, of Lynn, 
Mass., will deliver addresses. 

—The Chautauqua idea, writes a correspondent, has taken 
a strong hold of all the churches ia New Hampshire. Last 
season a Union Assembly was held on the camp-grounds at 





East Epping, N. H., and wasa gratifying success, This year 





a similar meeting will be held from August 15 to August 20 
on the same grounds. The Rev. J. M. Dutton, of the Con- 
gregational Church, Great Falls, N. H., is President of 
the Assembly Committee. At Weirs, N. H., there will be 
another Chautauqua, planned on a most generous scale as 
touching programme, to commence July 12 and continue 
ten days. The Rev. J. M. Williams, of Manchester, N. H. 
(Methodist), is President of the Committee of Arrangements 
for this meeting. Such movements are to be encouraged 
and congratulated, not only for the Christian culture which 
they inspire, but for the fraternal and happy spirit of union 
between churches which Is so signally seen. 
WEST AND SOUTH, 

—Mr. Moody is still preaching every day in Chicago, and 
the good effect of his labors has not decreased. Dr. Pente- 
cost’s work in Cleveland is equally fruitful and gratifying 
in its results. 

—The Northern Presbyterian Church has 14,000 colored 
members at the South ; the Presbyterian Church South has 
about 400. 

—Twenty five Mormon women are at work as missionaries 
in East Tennessee. 

—The Rey. Dr. Lorimer, of the First Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, created something of a sensation at a recent meeting 
of evangelists and temperance workers by announcing that 
he believed himself to be the best-natured man in the world, 
having worked a whole week with a revivalist without having 
arow. Dr. Lorimer was formerly an actor. 

—The Northern Kansas Association of Congregational 
ministers and churches at its spring meeting adopted by a 
vote of 8 to 1 the following resolution: “* Resolved, That this 
Association recommend to the prayerful consideration of 
the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. the Blatch- 
ford resolution unanimously passed at Des Moines, and 
express its desire that the method broached in that resolu . 
tion be tried, or some other method which may be suggested 
by their experience in the present exigency which shall meet 
the purpose of that resolution.”’ 

—The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society ( West- 
ern Division) held its annual meeting at Chicago last week, 
The address of welcome was delivered before 400 delegates 
from all the neighboring States, and many from foreign 
lands, by Mrs. R. J. Rundell. The report of the secretary 
showed that the Society had paid $23,723 to support the for- 
elgn missions, while $3,632 had paid the home expenses. 
There have been received as contributions from twenty- 
seven States $27,876, and there is a balance on hand of 
$4,438, 

—A committee of Baltimore clergymen have sent a docu- 
ment to President Cleveland urging him to consider the 
propriety of a change in the army regulations that will 
secure to the United States soldiers the privilege of a better 
observance of Sunday, and protect them against excess. 
ive duties on that day. is 








MINISTERIAL *PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—S. P. Wilder, of the First Church at Northbrookfield, Mass, 
has accepted his call to Janesville, Wis 

—Warren C. Fiske died in Southington, Conn., April 17, at the 
age of seventy. 

—Judson W. Shaw, of Andover, has received ‘a call from the 
First Church at Royalston, Mass. 

—Francis E. M. Bacheler died at Norwich, Conn., on April 1. 

—Richard C. Stone died in Bloomington, LIL., on April 9, at the 
age of eighty-nine. 

—E.38. Fiske, of Bethel, Vt., has resigned. 

—K. H. Crane, of Addison. Mich., accepts a call tothe church 
in North Amherst, Ohio. 

— G. Hibbard, of Stanton, Mich., accepts a call to Carthage 
Mo. 

—G. L. Harlow, of North Becket, Mass., has received a call to 
Lanesborough. 

—Daniel Phillips, of Chelmsford, Mass., accepts a call to 
Wapping, Conn. 

—H. H. Gilchrist has received a call to Little River, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—G. N. Todd died at Arkport, N. Y., on April 1. 

—T. G. Darling, D.D., of Schenectady, N. Y., has received 4 
call to the First Church of Watertown. 

—O. R. Stewart, of Greenville, Pa., has resigned. 

—W. M. Hargrave, of Baltimore, Md., has received a gall to 
Kentucky. 

—W. J. Young, of Tustin, Mich., has accepted a call to Dell 
Ray, Ohio, 

—S. B. Roberts, of Vernon Center, N. Y., has resigned, 

‘ —W. J. Brugh, D.D., has been called to the church in Suffolk, 
ya. 
—W. C. Anderson, of Duncansyille, Va., has resigned, 
EPISCOPAL, 

—William Leacock, assistant rector of St. Luke’s Chureb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—James A. Brown accepts a call to Lisbon, Ohio, 

—Charles H. Strong, of St. John’s Church, Savannah, accepts 
his election as rector of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—T. D. Martin, of Tarrytown, N. Y., accepts a call te the rec- 
torship of St. John’s Church, Pine Meadow, Conn, 

BAPTIST. 

—B. D. Gibbs, of the church at Wales, Mass,, has resigned, 

—F, O. Cnoningham has accepted a call to the Spring Hill 
Church of Somerville, Mass. 

—Francis H. Davis was ordained as pastor of the First Church 
of Franklin Falis, N. H., on April 21. 

—Hervey Wood, of the Macdougal Street Church of this city, 
has accepted a call from the Willis Street Church, Paterson, 
N. J. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—E. A. Coil, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, is to supply the pulpit 
of the Unitarian church at Westborough, Mass., for one year. 

—W. H. Ford will be installed as pastor of the South Bushwick 
(L, 1.) Reformed Church, on May 1. 

—W. R. Mellen, of Blackstone, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the Unitarian church of Uxbridge, Mass. 

—J. B. Dobbins, D.D., of the Philadelphia Methodist Episcopa) 
Conference, died suddenly at Asbury Park, N. J,, on April gz, 
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Books AND © UTHORS. 


MEDIAVAL ART.’ 


Ths critical and historical study of nearly all forms of 
plastic and pictorial art should be based upon an under- 
standing of the principles and phases of architecture. 
This necessity arises from two causes: first, because 
architecture is, broadly speaking. the ultimate expres- 
sion of the art idea of any epoch; and. next, for the 
reason that, in their normal rejation and c »rrelation, the 
various arts of painting, sculpture, glass staining, 
mosaic and metal work, and, in a remote way, even 
textile weaviog and embroidering, together with the 
illumination of manuscripts, are really sub-idiary to the 
buildings which they adorn with either fixed or movable 
ornamenis. Atail events, this dictum is true of the art 
of the Middle Ages It is also true that the study of art 
cannot safely be divorced from that of history in its 
largest sence 

An adequate knowledge of art, therefore, implies a 
philosophy of history. I should be based upon data of 
not only the technique of the brush and palette, the 
maul and the chisel, the square and the plumb-line, tut 
aleo of theology, literature, law, and sociology. It is 
impossible to understand the art of the Middle Ages 
if one ignores the Master of Sentences and the Angelic 
Doctor, the mystery plays and the Chansons des Gestes, 
the Salic laws and the right of investiture, the Divine 
Comedy and the Artbur‘an Cycle, the milftary and reiig- 
fous orders and the craft gui ds—or, in a word, the 
whole of the politic .!, soctal, and intellectual phenome: a 
of Europe from the fifth to the sixteenth century. Oe 
has only to read the pages of Mr Charles E iot Norton, 
orof Mr J A Symonds, or of Taine, or of S endhal, 
to recognize the truth and lucidness that comes from 
such a complete .urvey of all the facts and forces which 
go to make up the art expression 

There are two possible ways of group'ng the data of 
art study : one ariificial, like the Liursia sy tem in 
the classification of plants; the other patural, like the 
Darwinian class'fization fan z Oogy. The former is 
arbitrary. It comes from nothing aud leads to nothtng 
The latter is rational, aud is the methud chosen by 
Reber. His object can be bis: stated in his own words: 
** It has been the great desire of the author to present a 
history of artjgtic evolution more logical and more con- 
sequential than those with which he was acquatated. I’ 
he has succeeded in this, he may trust that the book will 
prove of value to those ereaders whose desire it is to 
obtain a general view of the artistic development of the 
Middle Ages.” 

The starting-point of this development is taken in the 
early Caristian art of Rome. The Catacombs (ad cata- 
cumbas) and the primitive basijicis of Rome and Ri 
venna are the first to be described, analyz -d, and classi 
fied. Following the development of inese types into 
Byzantine forms, which were modificaticns through 
supplementary forces from the Orient, stopplog to ex 
amine the great church of Justinian, St. Sophia—the 
type and the supreme fi »wer of the Byzantine architect. 
ure—we reach the ultimate of Byzntiniem In the modern 
ecclesiastical art of Russia. Io Russia alone has the art 
of the school of B;zantium continued up to this very 
day. Adopted by the Slaves at its worst stage, modified. 
harmfully if at all, by the influence of the timber con- 
struction of Asia, bound hand and foot in the grave- 
clothes of a traditional formalism, the building art of 
Russia is a most curious survival—a survival made pos- 
sible only by reason of the torpidness of the Russian 
mind in the domain of artistic invention. 

Starting at the same stage of evolution, with equal 
pace have advanced the decorative arts of the By zantine 
school. From the nature of circumstances, such as the 
poverty, persecutions, and perhaps social and intellect- 
ual inferiority of the early Carlistlans in Rome, the 
mural paintings of the Catacombs were, if not actually 
rude, At any rate extremely simple. Tho mosaic pict- 
ures that foliowed were only a grade or two higher in 
conception and dtawing, though in color they surpass, 
in point of brilliancy and permanency combined, the 
mural decorationsof any age. Byzantiae painting was, 
if we may judge from the Mure of Cortona, a continua- 
tion of the Hellenic traditions, degenerated by a rigid 
conventionalism. 

Tne [conoclastic controversy dwarfed at an early stage 
the pictorial art of the Eastern Church, while scu!pture 
had from the first, on scsount of Hebratetic influences, 
ecarcely any room inthe Car stian Courch. The ancient 
statue of St. Peter now in St. Peter's in Rome (fifth 
cenwury), the statue of the Good Snepherd in the Lat- 
eran, the statue of S: Hippolytus (235 a.p), together 
with some Carved sarcopbagi, are the only important 
vestiges of the scu!pture of tals epcch. 

Whatever the defecis of the early Coristian artof Rome, 
Ravenna, and Byzantium, its importance is immense 





1 History of Medieval Art. By Dr. Franz von Reber. Translated 
by Joseph Thacher Clarke. With 422 Illustrations and a Glos 
sary of Technical Terms, (New York; Harper & Brothers; $5.) 





when viewed relatively to what preceded and what came 
after. Subject from {ts birth to debased and scrofulous 
tendencies, inherited from its degraded and effete ances- 
tor, classic art, it did, nevertheless, contain the forces of 
a new and healthy life. Slowly the inherent weakness 
was overcome, not in the Exst, but in the West, where 
Charlemagne set up his fmperlal throne over agatnst that 
of Irene The first epoch of this new development in 
art was the R manesque, or Romanic as Reber terms it. 
Whether the Magistri Comacini, later called the Free and 
Accepted Masons, hal any great influence in its evolu- 
tlon we cannot now determine, 

There are critical and there are organic periods in art 
as in other phases of human progress, and the Ro- 
manic epoch was critical. It was essentlally scholastic 
But at the same time it may be viewed as an uncon 
sctous movement of transition into the organic age of the 
Gothic. After an interchapter, wherein he surveys the 
med's 7a! art of the Perslans, Hindus, Arabs, and Span- 
ish Saracens, Reber proceeds to discuss the principles 
and progress of Romanic art in the North of Europe 
until the close of the Carlovinglan epoch. In the 
churches of the Rhenish provinces and of the South of 
France we are led to detect living forces already begin 
ning to manifest themselves. Not yet have the 1: flu- 
ences of Gre:o-Roman traditions and of the architec- 
tonic canons of Byzantium lost their powerful sway. It 
{s only after the treaty of Verdun, 843 aD, when the 
Gallic and Germanic elements of the Carlovingian Em 
pire were separated, that R »manic art in Germany began 
to visibly develop by the outworkiag of its own inher 


ent vitality. Uader the splendid dynasties of the Ottos” 


a clear perception of the privciples of construction and 
a growing technical ability rapidly developed the norm 
of Romanicart. This evolution, though rapid, was not 
extensive. One cause for the inconsiderable degree of 
the development of the Romanic architecture was Its 
own iotrinsic limitations. After the abolition of the 
architrave, and the setting of the arch upon columns, 
there came a pause. The Roman idea that architecture 
was mathematical rather than xithetic stopped any 
further evolution in principles of construction. Besides 
the round arch was iacapable of any great modification 
The great force of its thrust was continually hampering 
the architects of the Middle Ages. The strength of the 
ancient R»man round arches was doubtless due to the 
cement which bound together the blocks of stone as one 
hewn rock. This cement the med!«val masons lacked. 
This, however, is to the honor of R manic architecture. 
It was, first of all, a reversion to the primitive type of 
the Roman basilica, and from this norm an evolution 
at once untrammeled and true. 

The appearance of the clere-story, triforfa, beveled 
window casings, stone vaulting, pilasters and clustered 
or engaged columns, arches and columns fn relief upon 
the outside of the walls, great and ornamented portals, 
high towers instead of the Byzantine dome—al! these 
features mark the arehitecture of the Roman period 
The minsters of Mainz Speirs, Worms, and Laach, bulit 
between 900 and 1200 an, exhibit the earllest good 
examples of stone vaulting in the roof. 

In Italy the principles of Romantic construction were 
never frankly accepted. The Duomo of Pisa, the finest 
example of Lombard architecture, is more Byzantine 
than Romantic. In the French work of this period and 
style there is nothing remarkable, unless we except the 
first step toward the Gothic system of rib-vaulting 
which was made in the groined stone vaulting of the 
Abbey Church of Vezelay, erected early in the twelfth 
century. 

Another exception should, of course, be noticed, 
although {t was more a matter of ornamentation than of 
construction. In the Norman buildings of France, 
Sicily, and England reminiscences of Celtic patterns 
gave rise to the fashion of sculptured ornament that 
marks buildings of what is known as the Norman style, 
though the architectural priaciples in other respects are 
nothing but Romanic. The decorative arts of this epoch 
were not yet emancipated from what Reber styles ‘‘ the 
trammels of a monotonous international tradition.” 

The earliest mural paintings are in the Church of St. 
George of Oberzall, and date from 990 ap. The oldest 
stained-glass figures are in the windows of the Cathedral 
of Augsburg, and were placed there in the middle of 
the eleventh century. The sculpture of this period in 
Germany js still dominated by Byzantine tradition, and 
confined chiefly to the decoration of small objects, In 
Italy, however, after a somewhat rude beginning, as it 
was favored by a mild climate and out-cf-doors life of 
the people, it shows a tendency toward the grand and 
monumental, guided by the antique ideal. In France 
the compulsion of the classic canons ceased to be felt 
along toward the end of the tenth century, and already 
that free naturalism in stone carving which character- 
izes Gothic art began to be attempted. 

The Crusaders did not bring home from Palestine the 
pointed arch, but Gothic art was undoubtedly a result 
of the same forces that caused the Crusades Developed 
out of the Romanic style, as the Romanic had been 
evolved from the Carlovingian form of the Byzantine 





basilica, Gothic was a fuller and freer and more rapld 
development than any style which preceded it. Reber 
is undoubtedly wrong in attributing the cause of this 
distinct and rapid movement to the secularizations of 
art. Gothic began with the Caurch of 8: Donts, 1144 
AD ; {t culminated in the Sainte Chapslle, 1244, and 
began to decline with St. Owen at Rouen in 1339 A D 
In the last named structure only was the lay Influence 
predominant. St. Denis was built by aneccleslastic, the 
Abbot Suger, and the monastic house of Cluny was the 
school of Goth!c art. The truth is that just after the 
Crusades the three estates came into closer sympathy and 
association than at any other time in history. By the 
system of craft guilds the skill of the lay workmen was 
vastly intenstfied, as {s always sure to be the case where 
a caste system causes inbreeding. The clergy, always, 
asa matte: of course, from their mental habits, conserva- 
tive, were ready to yield place to the laity, however 
progressive, as soon as the laity became co npetent to 
plan and accomplish. Gothic art arose as the result of 
multitudinous and complex forces. 

In the Romanic epoch the center of art activity had 
been in Germany. and at the seat o’ the Ho'y Ro naa 
Empire ; in the Go hic cycle, forces of evo! vement radi- 
ated from a new center—the throae of the Cipets, the 
Tle de France, From the twelfth century Paris was the 
capital of art and letters, of law and science, the very 
brain of oxcidental civilization. Here the develooment 
of the Go'hic style was without precedent in point of 
rapidity. The fotellectual activity was intense, the wealth 
enormous, and the devotfoa of the people pro’ound. 
The moat unquestionable examples of mediaeval plety 
belong to this perfoi, The influence of St Francis of 
Assisi and St Loufs of France coatinued to be felt for 
nearly two centuries Self-abnegatioa was the very ideal 
and motive force of Gothic art. Within a century were 
begun the great churches of Nojoa, Rhvims, Caaloas 
sur Marne, Notre Dame of Paris, and the sp eadid 
pile of Chartres. 

It is in treating of the organic evolution of Gothic 
construction in Frauce that Raber is particularly brill- 
fant. More suggestive than Schnaase, more rational 
than Viollet-le-Duc, one cannot but regard this portion 
of the book a master work, a monument of critical 
analysis and constructive ability. It is diflicult fora 
lover of the Gothic not to be carried away beyond the 
bounds of moderation when he contemplates the perfec- 
tions of his mistress, The graceful mingled with the 
grotesque, the delicate and the ponderous, the mystic 
symbolism and rational construction, the slender sptres, 
the lofty nave, the vast and gorgeous windows, the 
vaulting, the spires, the tracery, the flying buttresses, 
the tympana over the great west doors, the crowd of 
statues looking down from the facade—why multiply 
the details of this wonderful ‘‘ poem of the earth and 
air”? The distinction between Romanic and Gothic 
art was the difference between the horiz»ntal and the 
perpendicular in lines of construction—bet weep rest and 
motion. The Gothic is always in motion ; it is essential- 
ly dramatic. For mural pafotings there was no place 
save as color was used to accentuate carvings and lines 
of construction, because the walls, from being in- 
clogures, as in the Romantic buildings, became in Gothic 
buildings mere supports for the roof, and were trans- 
formed into buttresses. Glass staining reached its 
highest point of development, Siatuary became 
highly developed, subject always to architectonic 
ifmitations, The west front of Chartres was adorned 
with fifteen hundred statues, the Cathedral of Wells 
had at least five hundred more. The plan of 
their mystical and symbolic arrangement had been 
elaborated by Vincent of Beauvais in his ‘‘Speculum 
Universale,” written in tha days of Louls IX. Walle 
France generated the artistic activity of the Gothic, the 
other nations of Kurops were merely receptive. In 
England and in Germany Gothic retained its unabated 
vigor. In Italy it was never frankly accepted, either 
in the church at Assisi or the Duomo of Milan. In 
Spain an almost immediate degeneration took place. 
During this period the realistic school of sculpture 
began in Italy with Nicolo Pisano, and Giovanni his 
son, and panel painting with the Van Eycks and Hans 
Memling inthe Netherlands. Cimabue, Guido of Siena, 
Giotto, can hardly be said to have had the Gothic spirit, 
though perhaps Fra Giovanni of Fiesole ean. This 
we leave to better judges to decide. All that we can 
say is that they were contemporaries with tne Gothic 
movement in art. 

Such, in brief, is the great art movement which ended 
with the sixteenth century revival of paganism—a 
paganism that contemptuously named its predecessor 
Gothic, barbarous. Slowly, carefully, and sclentifically, 
Reber traces {t through seven hundred pages, Nowhere 
does he stop to indulge in platitudes of we sihetic twaddle. 
The book fs fliled with facts, and nowhere contains a 
redundant paragraph. To any intelligent stu ient of the 
Middle Ages this work is an absolute necessity. It con- 
tains a vast collection of data, rationally arranged so as 
to bring out their significance. The pictures are 
numerous, and chosen to illustrate the text, and the text 
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{s not, as is too often the case in English and Amer'can 
publications, written to explain cuts which happen 
to be in the possession of the publishers. The glossary 
and indexes are simply adequate and excellent. 





American State Constitutions, A Study of their Growth 
By Henry Hitcheock, LL D. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons; 50 cents.) This little volume, which 1s issued as one 
of the Questions of the Day Series, is an address recently 
delivered before the New York Stat Bar Association at its 
January meeting. In his introduction the author’s style 
isa trifle ornate and diffuse. But the main part of the 
bo: k is clear and comprehensive and condensed, setting 
forth all the significant features of our State Constitutions. 
The general reader finds here the principal points of diverg- 
ence in these Constitutions. On the whole, it is remarkable 
that they are so few. During the one hundred and ten 
years since the Declaration of Independence one hundred 
and foar Constitutions have been adopted in our thirty- 
eight States. Yet the line of development has been nearly 
the same in all. The principal feature in this evolution has 
been the limiting of the powers of the Logislature and the 
incorporation of the statutes into the Constitution. It seems 
asif we were tending toward that dream of democratic 
theorists that all important laws shall be submitted to the 
yote of the people. This method of legislation, called the 
referendum, is also becoming frequent in Switzerland O e 
of the most interesting points to which Mr Hitchcock calls 
attention is the fact that up to 1860 more and more of the 
judicial offices were made elective. Since 1860 the tide 
bas set in the opposite direction, and several of the States 
bave returned to the appoioted judiciary. Among there are 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Maine, and Connecticut. 
This change indicates that people are realizing that the 
function of the jadge ix not to make laws, but to adminis- 
ter them, and that the caucus does not furnish the best 
means of selecting men who are conspicuous for legal attain- 
ments Mr Hitchcock also notes that during the first 
periodof our history there was a marked tendency to 
shorten judicial terms, but eince 1860 there has been an 
equally marked tendency to lengthen them. This again 
brings out the point tha public sentiment is realizing that 
judicial offices are in the main non-political, and it is there- 
fore highly undesirabe that jadgcs should be removed 
wherever the party in power changes. 


illage Photographs By Augusta Larned. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Lo; $175.) The title given to these sketches 
of country lite is exactly descriptive. Miss Larned has 
caught not only the features but the expression of her 
village sitters. The ‘‘characters’” of a quiet old town in 
New England, their peculiarities, humors, little weak- 
nesses, traits of liberality a.d meanness, ways of talking 
and thinking and acting, are all brought before the reader 
with the faithfulness and the fravkness of the photograph- 
er’s skiil. Yet the focus is chosen with such judgment and 
the ‘‘ finishing’”’ done with such care and taste that the por- 
traits are artistic, not crude or faulty in perspective. The 
papers—to drop the comparison suggested by the title— 
well deserve the popularity they have gained daring their 
publication in the columns of the “‘ Evening Pust.”” They 
make a volume to be read with the highest pleasure if taken 
up now and then and enjoyed in @ leisurely way, bit by bit. 
The descriptions of external nature are agreeable and sym- 
pathetic, but it is in the keen and yet kindly analysis of 
human character that the writer is at her best. There is 
abundant evidence in these pages that she has at least two 
of the three great qualifications of the novel-writer —true and 
clear perception of the methods of character-painting, and 
ease aud naturalness in dialogue. If she should prove on 
experiment to possess aiso the third—the power to construct 
a well-balanced plot—a novel by her hand would be sure of 
a good reception. 


Wasteland Wanderings. By Charles C. Abott, M.D. 
(New York: Harper & Bros; $150) This is quite in the 
vein of Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Upland and Meadow,’’ which has 
given such keen pleasure to a very large circle of readers. 
The anthor-naturalist knows a thousand secrets of the 
creek, the woods, and the meadows ; he gives us delightful 
glimpses of the dumestic and love affairs of the birds; he 
talks shrewdly and convincingly of the fallacy of weather- 
wise saws ; he explores the century accumulations of some 
old garret, and we rejoice with him in his rich finds. The 
charm of bis books is in part like that of those by John Bar. 
roughs, in part different. Some one has lately said that 
both these writers deal with science in a poetical way, but 
that with Dr. Abbott the science predominates, with Mr. 
Burroughs the poetry. It is probably true that the latter 
has the more delicate sense of literary form, and that Dr. 
Abbott, as he says himself, ‘‘sees too many things.” Bat, 
on the other hand, he has, in a degree equaled by no one 
(unless possibly Grant Alien), the faculty of arousing the 
non scientific reader to the most lively interest in matters 
which, if treated in a less captivating way, he would regard 
with supreme indifference. We predict for ‘* Wasteland 
Wanderings’ an even larger sale than that of ‘‘ Upland aud 
Meadow.” 


The Buchholz Family. By Julius 8tinde. Second Part, 
(New York: Charlies Scribuer’s Sons; $1.25) Such 
extraordinary popularity have these sketches of Berlin 
domestic life obtained that the present translation 1s from 
the forty-ninth German edition. This second part has pre 
cisely the same qualities which we mentioned in speaking 
of the first part. It is photographic, good-naturedly satir 
ical, and ia the main amusing A vein of coarseness rather 
than abs lute vulgarity rons through the book, and, not- 
Withstanding its undoubted cleverness, the minutia of 
domestic talk and family experiences sometimes become 
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The Tragedy of Brinkwater. Ly Martha L. Moody. (New 
York: Cassell & Co. ; $1.) This is a story of crime, detec- 
tion, and punishment. The plot displays considerable 
ingenuity ; and to those who are fond of the intricactes of 
detective work, false clues, and the like, we have no doubt 
that the book will furnish an hour of exciting reading. The 
literary style and tho dialogue cannot be commended for 
art or naturalness. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


President Dwight, of the Columbia Law School, contributes 
to the Political Science Quarterly for March (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) anarticle upon James Harrington, an almost forgotten 
political philosopher of the time of Cromwel', whose views, 
nevertheless, left their impress strongly stamped upon our 
National Constitution. It is interesting to note how this 
sixteenth century republican dwelt upon the necessity of 
the compulsory education of the masses, a secret ballot, 
and a limit to the ownership of land. Curiously enough, 
Harrington believed in “ rotation of office’’ in order that 
the public officer might be a publicservant. Twocenturies 
ago republicans were as much afraid of the ‘‘ despotism’’ 
of officials as we to-day are of their corruption, and the 
reason was just as geod in their case as in our own. An- 
other important article in the same magazine is that of Pro- 
feasor John B Clark on ‘‘ The Limits of Competition’ He 
shows how profits and wages in a vast number of industries 
are not governed by the Ricardian laws of competition. 
“* What has actually developed is not a battle of the giants, 
but a system of armed neutralities and federatiens of 
giants.” The transactions of consol'dated railroad lines, 
for instance, are not governed by the same laws as stage 
coaches of Ricardo’s day. What is needed to-day, there- 
fore, is not Ricardo’s formulas, but Ricardo’s insight. Our 
political economy must state the laws which now govern the 
practical world. Of still greater immediate interest is the 
Hon. John F. Dillon’s arc:icle on ‘‘ Oar Legal Chaos.’’ Mr 
D lien presents very strongly the bewildering mass of legal 
authorities which must now be consulted, and says: ‘* There 
is no reason to doubt that the judieial reports will continue 
to increase as rapidly as ever, adding to the bulk and, to 
some extent, to the uncertainty of the law, and this will goon 
and on until the effect becomes at length insupportable.’”’ Mr. 
Dillon is in favor of the adoption of a code, and he accepts Mr. 
Justin Stephens’s statement as to the kind of a code needed : 
‘* A code ought to be based upon the principle that it aims 
at nothing more than the reduction to a definite and sys- 
tematic shape of the results obtained and sanctioned by the 
experience of many centuries.’’ In Mr. Dillon’s summary 
of the history of English jurisprudence he states that the 
science is more indebted to ‘‘doctrinaires’’ than to practi- 
cal lawyers. Bentham never practiced law, yet, as Pro- 
fessor Amos expresses it, ‘‘ he compelled every portion of 
it [the English law] to justify itself by something better 
than ite antiquity ;” or, as Macaulay eulogistically said, 
‘* Bentham found jurisprudence a gibberish and left it a 
science.’’ This is encouraging to reformers who are being 
called ‘* theorists’’ and ‘ doctrinaires.”’ 


The days spent by Dr. Holmes at Cambridge and Oxford 
were surely among the most delighttul of his ‘“‘ Hundred 
Days ja Europe,” and their record in this month’s Atlantic 
makes the brightest and pleasantest readirg of the number, 
ae Well as the most characteristic and chatty of the chapters 
thus far printed. Another paper of strong personal and litrr- 
ary interest is that by J. Elliot Cabot, giving a ‘‘ Glimpse 
of Emerson's Boyhood ”’ through many letters written in his 
youth and early manhood to members of his family. Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett furnishes the short story —character 
sketch perhaps it might be better called. It abounds 
in the finest illustrations of New England character, humor, 
and dialeet. The essay on the “ Decline of Duty,’’ by Mr. 
G. F. Parsons, is well worth reading, not only for the 
truths it contains, but especially as affording a good intel- 
lectual exercise in working out the sophistry of the con- 
clusions drawn from half-truths. There are other readable 
and instructive features in the number, which is above 
rather than below the high literary standard of this monthly. 


The American Magazine, though it is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the ** Brooklyn Magazine,’’ has been so enlarged 
and improved in various directions that it may be con- 
sidered practically as a new periodical aspirant for public 
favor. Assuch it takes and will d ubtless hold a high 
position among American monthlies. The present issue 
contains five illustrated articles, which are worthy of com- 
mendation both in subject and treatment. The pictures 
vary in quality of engraving and in printing ; while there 
is room for great improvement, many of those in this issue 
are creditable—for instance, the portrait of Francis Park- 
man, and some of the illustrations to Professor Van Baren 
Denslow’s sketch of ‘‘The Raqrette in ’55.” W. H. 
Rideing’s paper on literary life in Boston, and Z L. White’s 
article on ‘*The Nation’s Law-Makers,’’ contain many 
portraits of distinguished men, and are, as the names of 
their authors guarantee, clever in execution, full of 
anecdote and facts illustrative of character. Besides the 
articles here mentioned there are a dozen or more short 
sketches, stories, and poems by writers of repute. The 
editorial departments have some novel feature’, and are 
well sustained. (New York: R. T. Bash & Sons.) 


Thore who are fond of popular science shou!d not fail to 
read Professor Archibald Geikie’s well-named article on 
‘* The Making of Britain’ in Macmiilan's Magazine for April. 
This issue ts the one containing Lord Tennyson's *‘ Carmen 
Secul. re’ in honor of Queen Victoria's Jubilee, which has 
already received such severe critical handling by the press 
that oneis inclined to saya kind word of it, if only in 
deprecation of the somewhat cheap and quite merciless 





attacks of a certain school of small critics, Yet it must be 





confessed that, like some other of the Laureate’s occastonal 
poems, it Jacks the ring of true feelin , and also his old 
smoothness and beauty of expression. Mr. George Satnts- 
bury in his paper on William Hazl'tt manages to infuse new 
interest into a subject that has already been written upon 
extensively. 


The novelette of the May Lippincott's Magazine ts by Cap- 
tain Charles King, U 8 A, and abounds in action and de- 
scriptions of army life. It has a good deal of animation and 
vigor in style. The ‘‘Fable of the Poet and the Tarpin- 
Hauler,” by J. 8. of Dale, is an exquisite little bit of bur- 
leeqaue. The paper by A. E. Watrous ts noticeable chiefly 
for the professional ‘‘cheek” he exhibits in harboring 
resentment against President Cleveland for making some 
attempt to escape the vulgar observation and importunities 
of reporters on his bridal trip. Mr Watrous stvles this an 
** elopement,’’ and evidently sincerely believes that the Pres- 
ident was guilty of ungrateful and unbecoming condnet. 
There is in the number a sketch of social life at Vassar, a 
description ef the new base-ball rules by the veteran 
reporter Henry Chad wick, and a very poor short story. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Max O’Rell will begin his tour of lecturing in the 
United States in October next. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just issued a new story by 
Edna Lvall, ** The Knight Errant.’’ 

—Mr. Lowell sailed last week from Boston for Europe, 
and will spend the summer in England. 

—‘*The Bird’s Nest, and Other Sermons for Children,” 
by the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., has just come from the press 
of Thomas Whittaker. 

—The firet volume of Villari’s “‘ Life of Savonarola’”’ in 
its revised form has been published in Italy. A translation 
into English of the work is being made by Madame Villart. 

—Lord Rosebery recently purchased at a sale of manu- 
script in Edinburgh the original draft of Burns’s ‘* Whis- 
tles.’’ consisting of two and a half folio pages, for which he 
paid 230 guineas. 

—Honughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have issued a new edi- 
tion—the seventh—of ** Christianity and Humanity,” a series 
of sermons by Thomas Starr King. The volumeis preceded 
by a memoir of the late E. P. Whipple. 

—E L. Kellogg & Co, of New York, have just issued ini 
pamphlet form the now famous list of ‘‘The Best Hundred 
Booka’ prepared by Sir John Lubbock, and amended and 
modified by many other English writers. 

—The new work of Professor Mahaffy on social life in 
Greece will be published soon by Macmillan & Co. It re- 
views the life and thought of this ancient people from the 
time of Alexander to the Roman conquest, 

—An ancient dwelling in London at 16 Fettes Lane and 
Fleur-de-Lis Court, which is soon to be pulled down, hason 
its front a tablet with this inscription: ‘‘Here liv’d John 
Dryden ye Poet. Born 1631. Died 1700 Glorious John.” 

—The Century Company, of New York, has purchased the 
*Seutnern Bivouac,” neretofore issued in Louisville, Ky., 
and chiefly devoted to war papers and Southern stories, 
The magazine will be issued from New York for the 
present. 

—The papers by Mr. W. M. Ivins on “ Machine Politics 
and Money in Elections in New York City,” originally pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Evening Post,’’ and on which we have already 
commented editorially, are published as a volume of the 
* Handy Series ’’ issued by the Harpers. 

—‘* The Co-operative Index to Periodicals for 1886,” whic 
is the second volume issued, is of great value as a supple- 
ment to Poole’s ‘‘ Index to Periodical Literature.” By this 
publication the contents of nearly all the magazines are 
placed within reach of writers and readers. 

—Mrs Molesworth’s stories are always well worth read- 
ing, and “‘ Silver Thornes,”’ just publisned by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, is no exception tothernule. The same 
publishers have recently issued ‘“‘ A Child of the Revolu- 
tion,’”’ and ‘‘ Astray : A Tale of a Country Town.”’ 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out anew 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Champlin’s ‘‘ Chronicle of the 
Coach,’’ a very entertaining record of travel in England, 
accurate and full enough to serve as a guide book, and 
with enough literary quality tomake it acceptable as a work 
of travel. 

—At a London auction-room were sold a fortnight ago a 
pencil-case and scent-bottle that belonged to Lord Byron; 
two rings and 8 kuife that were once the property of Lord 
Nelson ; a watch formerly owned by Washington, and a 
sriuff box, with portrait of Napoleon, which was made from 
the willow tree at St. Helena. 

—According to Mrs Gilchrist, ‘‘No one managed Carlyle 
so well as Raskin ; it was quite beautiful to see him. Car- 
lyle would say outrageous things, running counter to all 
Raskin valued and cared for. Ruskin would treat Mr. 
Carlyle like a naughty child, lay his arms around him, and 
say : ‘ Now, this is too bad |’”” 

—Macm'llan & Co, have brought out in a neat l'ttle volame 
Mr. John Morley’s admirable lecture on the “ Stady of Lit- 
erature,”’ delivered as the annual address to the students 
of the Loudon Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, in February of the present year. This address is 
full of Mr. Morley’s characteristic clearness and incisiveness 
of thought. 

—In the April number of ‘Good Cheer’? Mrs Kate 
Upson Clark makes her last appearance in the editortal 
capacity in which she has done so much to give ‘ Good 
Cheer’’ an eminently respectable position among periodi- 
cals of its class. The general interest, variety, and health- 
ful tone of its contributions have been remarkable in view 
of the extremely low price of the paper. Mrs. Mary C. 
Hungerford, who has conducted one of the departments 
ot “‘Good Cheer,”’ succeeds Mrs, Clark as its editor, 
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(Any sudscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Ohris- 
tien Union, ied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
@newer will be given as promptly as practicadle.] 








1. Are the poems of Mrs. Sigourney published in one volume? 
If so, who is the publi:her? 2. How many first-class university 
colleges are there in the United States? Please give the names, 
or state where I could procure a list of such. with some informa- 
tion as tothe curriculum. 3. Would you oblige by giving some 
information as to the Boston * School of Philosophy ” and simi- 
lar institutions G. 

1. Harper & Bros., of this city, have Mrs. Sigourney’s 
poems on their list. 2. Who is to define “ first-class’ and 
“ university colleges’’? A list of colleges could be obtained 
from any of several school directories. For courses of 
study send for the catalogues. 3. You can find out about 
the “‘Concord School of Pailosophy’’ by addressing Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass. 
fF What are the works of Frederick Denison Maurice, and 
where can they be obtained? : E. 8, 

Macmillan & Co., New York, publish Manrice’s “ King- 
dom of Christ ’’ ($4), and ‘ Religions of the World ”’ ($1.75) ; 
a Life of Maurice, ‘‘ chiefly told in his own letters,’’ is pub- 
lished by the Scribners ($5). 





What is known about the commercial travelers of the country 
—their numbers and organization? C.J. B. 

Tbe commercial travelers have an organization of their 
own, and there is a paper, ‘‘The Commercial Traveler,” 
devoted to their interest. It could probably answer your 
questions more specifically than we can. 





1. If a gentleman accompany a young lady toa party, is he 
bound by etiquette to escort her to the supper table, or may he 
choose whom he will? 2. Is it proper for a gentleman to offer 
a lady money for the collection at church? 


1. The books of etiquette say that he may choose whom 
he will. In any such matter, if in donbt, do as do the majer- 
ity of those in whose company youare. 2. No. 


I notice, in answer to an inquiry as to books which will open 
people's eyes to nature and her charms, as you do not mention 
it in your reply, I venture to call your attention to a compilation 
from Thoreau's works which I have found helpful. There are 
two books, “ Early Spring in Massachusetts” and ‘Summer in 
Massachusetts.” They are in diary form, but under each date 
ate cellected observations made during a long series of years. 
They are published by Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


An excellent book of the kind sought for. 


1. Wi!] some one tell me how to remove stains from old mshog- 
any? Also (2) of whom can I obtain particulars in regard to the 
“ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle”? 

“Aw OLp SuBpacrIBER.” 


2. Write to Miss F. A. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. 





Who is the author of the following fragment? 
* Far ling’ring on some distant dawn, 
My triumph comes, more sweet than late, 
When, from these morial mists withdrawn, 
My soul shall know thee. I can wait.” 
M. A, M. 





Can some ove tell me in what magazine I can find a little poem 
about the “Little Puritan Maiden’? Also one called “The 
Two Little Mothers ’’—about two children who are talking with 
each other about their dolis, and find them such a care—or any 
other pretty little poem suitable for several children, either girls 
or boys, to recite in costume? A. M. B. 


The lines asked for beginning— 
* And when I am to die, 
Receive me, I'll cry,” etc., 
are from a hymn written by John Gambold. He was born in 
South Wales in 1711; went from the Established Church to the 
Moravians in 1742, and in 1754 was consecrated a bishop in their 
church. The hymn is No. 758 in the Methodist Hymnal, and is 
found also in other collections. It is sometimes known as 
“ Rowland Hiil’s favorite hymn.” R. B. P. 


A new periodical is spoken of catled ‘The Writer.” Will you 
be so kind as to tell me where it is published? E. L. E. 


Address simply ‘‘ The Writer,’’ Boston, Mass. 


What is the origin of the old English saying, “ All's fair in love 
and war’’! Cc. A. T. 

It is, we believe, one of those proverbial phrases the origin 
of which is not known. 

We are about to purchase a church and Sunday-school l'brary. 
‘Will you be kind enough to inform us how we can obtain a good 
list of selected books ? M. A. A. 

Write for the list of 417 books approved by the Connecti- 
cut Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-School Books. The 
Congregational Sunday-School and Pablishing Society of 
Boston have it. 


A question was asked in this column not long ago as to the 
authorship of a poem beginning, *‘ On Nebo’s lonely mountain.” 
The following letter from the “ Mail and Express” seems to 
answer the question: 

“In the ‘Mail and Express’ of yesterday—date, 18th inst.— 
appears a notice of Mr. Guernsey Mitchell’s bas-relief, the 

Burial of Moses,’ in which the writer erroneously ascribes the 
well-known and beautiful lines—on which the Jewish legend is 
founded—to Dean Stanley, which is a grieyous mistake, as he 
was not the author. The writer of this, one of the choicest gems 
in the language, *The Burial of Moses,’ is Mrs. Alexander, wife 
of the present Bishop of Derry, Ireland. Hoping you wiill correct 
the error of the ‘American Artist’s Register, Paris,’ and thus 
give honor to whom honor is due, I am, ete., 

“Ong Wao Knows.” 











Will W. M., who answered a query.in regard to “ My Early 
Days” in this column in the issue of March 31, please send his 
or ber address to us to be forwarded to the person who asked 


fue yueslion 





A POPULAR IRISH PRIEST. 


P*YNHE days of boycotted Catholic churches in Ireland 

are over. The ‘‘ castle Catholics” no longer con- 
trol the policy of the Church. The priests have become 
the leaders in the revolution which for a long time they 
sought to repress. On the part of the parish priests this 
change of attitude has undoubtedly sprung from genuine 
and intense popular sympathy. On the part of the 
higher ecclesiastics the element of diplomacy has largely 
entered in. But, whatever the motive, the charge has 
taken place, and even the papal ‘‘ Moniteur de Rome” 
now declares itself for Irish Home Rule. 

In Ireland itself the popular heroes of the day are the 
parish priests who have refused to testify in the courts 
against their parishioners. Most prominent among 
these is Father Keller, of Youghal, who {s now im- 
prisoned in Dublin for contempt of court. His case is 
as follows : 

The tenants of the Ponsonby estate, near Youghal, 
were unable to pay their rents, and asked of their land- 
lord the twenty-five per cent. reduction which a nelghbor- 
ing land-owner had granted of his own free will. They 
were, however, unsuccessful in their demand, and 
adopted the ‘‘ plan of the campaign,” appointing three 
trustees with whom they should bank one-half of the rent 
demanded. Father Keller was one of the trustees ap- 
pointed. The tenants sold their stock, deplenished 
their farms, aud walted calmly for eviction. When the 
Government began proceedings against one of them under 
the bankruptcy law, the defaulting tenant was asked 
where his money had gone. Of course he had paid 
{t to the trustees. These were then summoned. 
Father Keller received his summons and £3 for his rail- 
road fare to Dublin, but he refused to attend, and paid 
the £3 over to the National League. The Judge there- 
upon issued a warrant for his arrest. 

Meanwhile the people of Youghal prepared them- 
selves to give the officers of the law a warm reception. 
The bailiff who had eerved the summons was driven out 
of town by the women. Three-fourths of the people 
never slept all night. The women stationed themselves 
on the doorsteps ready to defend their priest. Bands 
paraded and speeches were made, At the arrival 
of every train a crowd filled the station. At length, after 
a sleepless night anda day in which all business was 
suspended, the half-past five train from Cork brought 
thirty policemen. They were received with hooting and 
groans, and finally were stoned. In order to defend 
themselves the police fixed bayonets and charged the 
crowd, killing one man. A scene of indescribable con- 
fusion ensued. Finally order was restored, and Father 
Keller was placed under arrest. 

What gave to this tragic scene its pecullar aslg- 
nificance was the extent to which the offense of the 
rioters was condoned. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” for 
instance, threw the entire responsibility upon the 
Government which had used the bayonet ‘‘ to enforce a 
law which is itself an instrument of oppression.” The 
Bishop of Cionmel wrote to Father Keller saying: 
“Whatever the legal penalties may be, our present 
rulers seem to forget in their declamations on the 
observance of law that there is something above law, and 
that is justice, and that while circumstances may arise 
(as they have done often in this country) that would 
warrant one in disobeying the law, no circumstances can 
ever arise that would justify a man in acting in opposi- 
tion to the plain dictates of justice.” The Irish leaders 
are appealing to the “higher law” in a way which 
Seward would have shrunk from. They have taken as 
a battle-cry the words, ‘‘ For the sake of justice we will 
defy the law.” 

Brought to prison in Dublin, Father Keller has still 
refused to give evidence before the court. He has taken 
the ground that testimony from him would be a betrayal 
of secrets which ‘‘ the honor of his sacred profession ” 
forbade him to disclose. Another parish priest has re- 
fused to give similar evidence on precisely the same 
ground. The Archbishopfof Dublin publicly sanctions 
their conduct. The Conservative press has naturally 
denounced this refusal as a claim that the priesthood 
stand above the law. The priests admit that the refusal 
{s a violation of law, but they say that the case is one of 
honor, and that the only course open to them is to refuse 
obedience and take the consequences, They say that 
according to law the court may command them to reveal 
the secrets of the confessional, but that in practice this 
is never done, since it was found that the priests would 
suffer imprisonment rather than obey. The Archbishop 
says that statements made to clergymen of the Protest- 
ant churches are often held to be privileged by English 
judges, nevertheless he does not complain that the 
judge was unjust in sentencing the priests for contempt 
of court. It was as plainly hisduty to impose the sen- 
tence as it was the priest’s duty to suffer it. 

Father Keller is described as ‘‘a tall, handsome man, 
of a singularly benignant aspect—one of the most father- 
iike and lovable of men.” When interviewed as to the 
probable length of his sentence, he said that he might 


§ perhaps remain in prison all his life, Nevertheless, he 





did not regret that he had refused to give evidence upon 
the ground that he was a priest rather than upon the 
ground that his evidence might incriminate himself. 
For this he has good reason. The stand which he has 
taken has not only endeared himself to the Irish people, 
but has endeared his Church to them. For the sake of 
the Irish League and for the sake of his Church he {s 
glad to endure his imprisonment. 

This episode in the carrying out of the “plan of the 
campaign ” illustrates how the Roman Church ts willing 
to bend its policy and adapt itself to the country in 
which aud for which it is working. The Archbishopof 
Dublin asserts that the Pope is heartily in sympathy 
with the plans of the patriot party. Nevertheless, the 
Pope makes no avowal of his own postition, and permits 
the Catholic aristocracy in England to believe that he {s 
on the side of the Conservatives. Tius Catholic diplo- 
macy, by making the Church all things to all men, con- 
tinues to retain its hold. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


A lover of statistics has calculated that 19.909 stitches 
are required for a hand-sewed shirt. 











The best modern siege guns cost $97,000, and it costs 
$900 to shoot one of them only once. 





In boring an artesian well at Eureka, Cal., charred 
wood was found at 500 feet, and pieces of shell and parts 
of the skeleton of a bird at 580 feet. 





The largest table ever made from a single plank 
belongs to the Illinols Club of Chicago. The plank is 
fifteen feet long and six wide, and wes cut from a Call- 
fornia redwood tree. 


The latest addition to the French language is “ bis- 
vigum,” a compound of the words ‘‘ biscuit, viande, 
légume.” Itis an edible concocted on the system of 
the famous sausage of the German army. It is for the 
French soldier. 


Georgia boasts of three stingy men. One of them 
wili not drink as much water as he wants unless {t be 
from another man’s weil ; the second requires his family 
to write a ‘‘small hand,” to save ink, and the third stops 
his clock at night in order to save the wear and tear of 
the machinery. 








An English gentleman not long ago advertieed for a 
general servant ‘‘who must be a good plain cook and 
an earnest delist.” And in an Engifsh High Church 
paper there recently appeared the advortisement of a 
coachman who declared himself to be an “ advanced 
Catholic and skillful in the management of horses.” 


The Empress of Germany gives a golden cross to 
every servant in the Empire who has remained over 
forty years in her present position, and whose character 
is good. More than 1,300 have already received the 
cross, of whom a large number have remained over 
fifty years in one place. 


Some time ago the chief warden {n a church in Mon- 
treal purposely omitted presenting the collection box to 
one of the parishioners during service, and was sued in 
consequence and condemned to pay $2,000 damages, 
The other church wardens afterward passed a resolution 
agreeing to refund the amount out of the church money. 
Several parishioners then took action to have the resolu- 
rescinded, and the court has pronounced in their 

avor, 


Brevity produces some very remarkable specimens of 
what the philosophers call nominalism. A gentleman 
had occasion to go into a store in New York to inquire 
for Dr. Abercrombie’s works, ‘‘ The Intellectual Facul- 
tles” and ‘‘The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings.” 
When he asked for them the bookseller, after looking 
about, solemniy replied, ‘‘ I know I haven't any ‘‘ Moral 
Feelings,” and I doubt whether I have any “‘ Intellectual 
Faculties,” 


The golden text for a certain Sunday-schoo] was, 
“‘And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit.” 
Luke 2: 40. Little Ted’s hand went up like a flash 
when the superintendent asked: ‘‘Can any of these 
bright, smiling little boys or girls repeat the golden text 
for to-day ? Ah! how glad it makes my heart to see 
80 many little hands go up! Teddy, my boy, you may 
repeat it, and speak good and loud, that all may hcar.” 
And they all heard this: ‘‘ And the child grew and 
waxed strong in spirit like 2:40 "—[Exchange. 





An Associated Press dispatch from Berlin states that 
successful experiments have been made at Metz with a 
navigable balloon, propelled by an electric motor, The 
balioon is the invention of a German engineer named 
Welker, who for some time was employed in America, 
where he perfected his discovery. The German Govern- 
ment has bought the invention, paying for it 1,000,000 
marks down and another 1,000,000 which is to be paid 
in installments, The speed of the balloon exceeds that 
of a railway train, and it may be stopped and directed 
at will, moving against the wind. 
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UNCLE SAM'S BOOK-CASE. 


In an article on this subject in the 
April ‘‘Cosmopolitan” Frank G. Car- 
penter says : 

‘‘It contains five hundred and sixty 
thousand bound volumes, two hundred 
thousand pamphlets, and three hundred 
and fifty thousand sheets of music, and i! 
has tens of thousands of works of art. 
maps, and photographs. Its annual fn 
crease from copyright alone amounts to 
from twenty to thirty thousand volumes 
Itisthe great bratn-reservolr of the United 
States. It contafns a complete index of 
the workings of the American mind 
Everything in literature, music, or art 
that 1s copyrighted must be deyosited in 
{t, and the brain reels in attempting to 
conceive how many lives of intellectual 
workers are packed away upon its 
shelves, 

‘* In company with one of {ts librarians 
I lately took a walk through its various 
psr's, and spent nearly a half-day wind 
{pg in and cut through aisle after aisle 
and wall after wall of books, picking my 
way between great stacks of volumes, and 
entering room after room which the eye 
of the ordinary visitor never sees. The 
Nationa! Library is at the weat end of the 
great Capitol. Tis thousands of volumes 
have loog since overflowed its capacity, 
until now every available inch of space is 
uttliz-d, and every room {n the viciuity !s 
stacked with books 

‘The very floors of the Library are 
piled up with overflow, and the shelves 
seem almost bursting with their tightly 
pscked contents. The Library proper, 
which is also the reading-room, consis's 
of a long, hall-like room with wings at 
each end juiilog off jike the head of a T. 
The reading-room is ninety-one feet long, 
thirty-four feet wide, and thirty-four feet 
high. Its walls are made up of rectan- 
gular alcoves, each about the sizo of a 
small hall bedroom, and shut off from the 
room by a door of iron lattice work. The 
walls of these alcoves are filled with books 
and there are three gallezies of them rii- 
ing one ab ve another. In the front of 
the upper galleries are balustrades, and 
these have also been Iiced on the inside 
with book-shelves, eo that as you walk 
along the narrow galleries you almo:t 
graze the books on eltuer side. 








CATS. 

It is impossible to get up any enthusiasm 
over @ cat ; a mild interest is all that can 
be expected, except, perhaps, from that 
class of women to whom this animal is s 
sort of deity, such as {it was to the 
Egyptians Cats are colorless in character 
as compared with dogs; they have no 
ceep feelipg; one can hardly imagine 
them grieving unto death for the loss of 
their owner; and although they have a 
confiding way of rubbing themselves 
agtiast people, it always seemed to me as 
if there was some underhand motive for 
such manifestations. Atthe best puss is 
but passtvely emotional, and when she 
comes purring round there is a sense of 
physivlogical rather than of personal 
attachment. I think the essentially unim- 
pressible nature of the animal was wel! 
suggested in old George Withere’s saying : 
“Care will kill a cat ;” and it bas some- 
times seemed as if it might be weil to try 
the experiment on « large scale, The 
home feeling which appears at first sight 
to be a strong potot in favor of the cat 
turns out on examination to be rather 
agatost her on the score of genuiue 
emotion. It is af attachment to places 
rather than to persons, a lonely garret 
Wwaere she has once lived being more 
altractive to her than the society of her 
benefactors, Even in her espectal field of 
ustfuluess the cat is by no means the 
paragon of skill and effictency she ia too 
often represented ; @ terrier will eclipse 
her as aratter, and she 1s too easily spoiled 
by indulgence to keep up a reputation as 
amouser Ia fact, tne cat bas become an 
thetic ornament, the pride of apothecary 
stores and the glory of drawing-rocms 
insiead of being the protector of the 
Kitchen and celiar. There are cais like 
the Porsian, and a species called the 
‘Ova,’ indigenous to Maine, which are 
very decorative and seem to enjoy the 
riboons which are lavished upon them, 
and yet there is a stealthy, COVe:t Manner 
about nem which 1s by no means attract 
ives. I always feel that the tiger element 
is latent in toe most demure and peaceful 
Cat. And yet a weggisn friend of mine 
lusists upon it that wii Cals are sans re- 
proche, while cheerfully admitting that 
nhoae of them are sans purr.—[ Boston 
Transcript. 


offered to the worid lately.’ 


Susan Coolidge, and others. 


Broadway, New York. 





HE May number of Seribner’s Magazine contains the second in- 
stallment of the Thackeray letters, which have excited so much 
interest and enthusiasm among the novelist’s admirers. The 

London Daily News says, in a long editorial entitled ‘ Treasure Trove,” 

soto cane taba Glan tls tan Debates tanesane of intrans rill Oe nemey cea ee nernT aes 

these, a welcome pleasure after the scraps from a waste-paper basket wnich have been 

Among the important papers in the May number are: “ Tue Devet- 

OPMENT OF THE STEAMSHIP,” by Commander F. E, Chadwick, U.S.N., 

copiously illustrated ; “ Forests oF NortH America,” by Prof, N. S. 

Shaler, with 13 illustrations; ‘AN OcrAn GRaveyarpD,” by J. Mac- 

donald Oxley, with illustrations ; two delightful short stories, “ MarsE 

Arcutr’s Ficut,” by Maria Blunt, and “An Is_anper,” by Margaret 

Crosby, and contributions by Robert Louis Stevenson, H. C. Bunner, 

J. S. of Dale, Arlo Bates, Philip Bourke Marston, Sarah M. B. Piatt, 

Readers who have not yet had 

Seribner’s Magazine should send 25 cents to the publishers for this 

number. Subscription, $3,00 a year, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 





in which Mr. Brecuer originally clothed them. 


JUST READY: 


PROVERBS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS AND SAYINGS OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Revised in part by Mr. Beecher, and under Revision by him at the time of his death. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1. 

The work of selecting the characteristic sayings by the Rev. Henry Warp Berecuer contained 

in this volume was begun nearly ten years ago, at Mr. Beecuer's suggestion and under his guid- 

ance, After its completion the manuscript was in his hands, and he from time to time revised 

and corrected it. When his ministry came to a close he had gone patiently over about one-third of 

it, making many alterations, additions, and erasures. The remaining proverbs stand in the words 
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For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prive. 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, 


3 & 5 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


CUORE, An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. By 
EDMUND DE Amiciis. Translated from the 39th 
Italian edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1.25. 


In this deligntful volume, 3o unconventional in 
form, so fresh and energetic in style, Signor de 
Amiciis has given not only the heart bistory of an 
Italian lad, but also a very vivid and attractive pict- 
ure of modern life in italy. He is a genuine boy 
who is supposed to write the story, and all the 
events, incidents, and observations are seen through 
8 bov's brignt young eyes. The descriptions of 
school expertences. of festivals and public ceremo- 
nies, «f scenes ip city ard country, sre all fuil of 
color and charm, end are inspired by a genuine love 
for humanity. 


SIGRID. An Icelandic Love Story Translated 
from the Danish of Jon THORDs80N THORODD2ON. 
12mo, $1.25. 


A quiet, unpretentious story, noteworthy for its 
artlessness, its careful deltneation of scenery and 
character, its variety of interest, and the refined 
humor in the author's quaintly fruitful portraval of 
the primitive and picturesque life of the inhabit- 
ants of Ultima Thule. The fortunesvf Sigrid and 
Indride make an tdyliic Jove tale which attracts 
because it is true to the instincts of finer natures 
the world over. Nearly every phase of contempo- 
rary manners in Iceland is touched upon, and re- 
vealed with the skill of the true artist. 

THE PICTURE OF PAUL. (The Disciple.) By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. The fourth volume 
of “ Christ and Christianity.” 12mo, $1.25. 

The “Literary World” says: ‘‘Mr. Haweis con- 
tends for a rational estimate of the New Testament 
records as distinct from an abselute divine and 
infallible cook, —- which we hasten to say 
need in no way imply that he fs other than a pro- 
found and loving believer in the New Testament.” 
INITIALS AND PBEUDONYMS. A Dictionary 

of Literary Disguises. By WILLIaM CUSHING, A.M. 

8vo, cloth, $5. 

A new and revised edition of ‘‘a work which no 
reference library, no librarian, no literary reporter, 
and no fully equipped bookseller can afford not to 
posses3.”” 

PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By the author of 
“ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” and “ Riverside Mu- 
seum.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“It is the very book that the parent watchful of 
the moral and int lle ctual development of children 


would select out of a hundred such books as are 
regularly pnblished for the young.”—[Boston Globe, 





Some one of our five magazines 
should be in every family where 
there are children, BABYLAND, 
50 cents a year, to WIDE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5. 
D. LorHrop Company, Boston. 





Sunday-School Banners, An illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list sent on application by 





J. & BR. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 








THE MAY CENTURY 


contains two articles of 
Tare interest on 


PHARAOH. 


The first describes the 
finding of the tomb of 
Rameses the Great, the 
Oppressor of the Hebrews, 
and his queen. In the 
second, Prof. J. A. Paine 
advances the novel theory that this Rameses 
was the father of his own royal wife—the 
‘* Pharaoh’s daughter’? who found Moses ip 
the bulrushes. The articles are illustrated 
with more than thirty engravings, from 
sculptures and paintings, aud from photo 
graphs of mummies. They are of special 
iuterest at this time in connection with the 
International Sabbath-School Lessons. The 
May CENTURY, ready April 30th, contains also 
the first of Prof. Atwater’s papers on ‘* The 
Chemistry of Food and Natrition,”’ present- 
ing the subject in practical form, and invest- 
ing it with a domestic interest. There are 
many other illustrated articles, stories, etc. 
Sold everywhere, price 35 cents, 

THE CenTurY Co. has jast issued in book 
form the Rev. Dr. Chas. 8. Robinson’s Sun- 
day evening lectures on ‘: The Pharaohs,’’ 
treated in the light of the recent rema: kable 
discoveries. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 









THE SELF-REVELA- 
TION OF GOD. 


By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL D., 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
College. 8vo, uniform with ‘* The Philo 
sophical Basis of Theism.’’ $3 50. 


“Such a work is not brovght out in a day, but is 
the growth of years of professional study and refiec- 
tion. Few books on Apologetics have been :ecently 
produced that will be more influential and form- 
ative upon the mind of the theological or philosoph 
ical student, or more useful... . It a calculated to 
‘nfluence opinions, and to influence them truthfully, 
seriously, and stronely.”—(Prof. Wutiam G. T. 
Sepp, D.D., in the Presbyterian Review. 


“We do not know a better work among recent 
publications than this one for building up oid hopes 
and giving a new strength to one’s faith The book 
is <aeengety ovenan=s. fresh, and well wrought out. 
It is » vaiuable contribu'ion to our American theol- 
ogy.”—{ Bishop Hurst, ia Northwestern (Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“The extent of literary, philosophical, and theo- 
logicai learning which the work displays is remark 
able. The style is vigorous lum'nous, fint hed, and 
sometimes brilliant.”— [Boston Dally Adv: rtiser. 


“The work is especial! be ded for its 
simple style, so admirably answering to the c ear 
thought. Wealth of illustration there is, but for 
illustration, not for show. Canor, clearness, learn- 
ing. spiritual earnestness, aopear on every page. 
Few works of so high character are so well adapted 
ol the use of intelligent laymen .”’—({Sunday School 

imes., 


*,* These books sale by ali booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on ipt of price, by 


CHARLES S8CRIBNER’S SONS, 
43-145 Baoapwar, New Yous. 





WAIT FOR THE ONLY 
AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
, 


Henry Ward Boece 


MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED! 


As is well known, MR. BEECHER made acon 
tract with us just hefore his death for the pubil- 
cation of bis Autobiography. When he died it 
was at first supposed that very little of it was 
written, BUTON A MORE CAREFUL EXAM- 
INATION A GREAT AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 
HAS BEEN DISCOVERED, 


WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER HIMSELF. 


THEREFORE, A LARGE PART OF 


This Life Will be Autobiographic, 


and it will be completed from notes which Mr. 
Beecher left, by his son WM. C. BEECHER, 
and his son-in law, Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, 
assisted by 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 


The Full Account of the Great Trial 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 
up to date is 


Written by Mr, Beecher Himself. 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE READY VERY SOON. 


DO NOT BUY 


or take up the canvass of any other life, 
as this will be the STANDARD. 


This is theONLY BOOK 
the sale of which benefits 
Mrs. Beecher and her fam- 
ily, as they are LARGELY 
interested inthe PROFITS. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO.,, 
8 East 14th Street, New York Oity. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 








The eheapest as well as the strongest and 
most useful Sunday-School Song Bcok ever 
issued. Try it. 

Price, 825 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 


Specamen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago, 





Sunday School Books and Carés, 
Approved by ali Evangelical Denominations 
Szxp ron CaTaLocve. 





T. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St, M3 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


R. W. F. SWITZLER, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washiagton, has embodied in his 
last quarterly report some interesting and valuable sta- 
tistics as to the consumption of liquor. He estimates 
that in 1840 the consumption of distilled spirits was 
43 000.000 gallons; in 1870, 79.000000; in 1886, 
72 000,000. Tbe con:umption of malt lfquors fn 1840 was 
23 000,000 ; in 1870, 204,000,000 ; in 1886 642 000,000, 
The consumption of wines was 5,000 000 {in 1840, 
12 000 000 in 1870, and 22,000,000 in 1886. The real 
significance of these figures lies, of course, in the ratlo 
which the total consumption has borne to the popula- 
tion. The per capita consumption of distilled spirits 
has decreased from 2 52 in 1840 to 1.24in 1886 The 
consumption of malt !'quors, on the contrary, increased 
from 1 36 gallons in 1840 to 11 gallons in 1886. The 
consumption of wine incressed during the first part of 
this period, but during the last decade it has declined 
Mr. Switzler publishes also in his report a contribution 
from Mr. F. M. Barrett, editor of the ‘‘ American 
Grocer,” relating to the cost of alcoholic beverages to 
American consumers. Mr. Barrett estimates that ten 
per cent. of the sririts distilled is used for mechanical 
purposes, but thinks that this amount is more than made 
up by the water added to the wiisky. He therefore 
estimates that the consumers pay for the entire seventy- 
five million gallons distilled an average price of $4.50 
per gallon, or seven and one-half cents per drink. This 
makes the whisky bi!] $337 500 000. With reference to 
beer, he assumes that the average cost of a gallon to the 
contumer is fifty cents. The beer bill, therefore is 
$304.000 000. The wines he calculates are acid for 
$38 000 000—thus reaching a grand tot&l of $693,000 000. 
Mr. Barrett supposes that thia Ilquor 1s consumed by 
14 925 009 of our population so that each of these spends 
an average of $4590 for his l!quor. This estimate of 
seven hundred millions as the liquor bill cf the Nation 
practically agrees with that made by Mr. Atkinson. His 
estimate of the cost of spiriis may be a little exaggerated, 
but on the whole it Is the safest and most sensible estt- 
mate which has yet been made. 


The Vedder Tax bill, which since the veto of the 
Crosby High Licensee bill has come to the front, is some- 
what peculiar in its terms, having been framed, we 
judge, for the purpose of obviating, if possible, the coz- 
acientious objections of Prohibittonlets to the license 
eystem. It divides the saloons into categories—those 
for the sale of all lfquors, and those for the sale exclu- 
sively of malt liquors, ciders. and wines—and it imposes 
an annual tax ranging from $500 to $150 for the first 
class of saloons, and from $100 to $30 for the second 
class of saloons, the amount depending upon the popu- 
lation of the town or city {op which the ssloon fs situ- 
ated. The taxes are to be paid to the County Treasurer, 
who shal! not, however, receive the sum unless the per- 
son paying the tax presents a license issued by the Ex- 
cise Commissioners. In fact, it will be seen that this is 
a license law, al'though the word tsx is substituted for 
the phrase license fee. It was first proposed that the 
taxes were to be pald into the State Treasury, but the 
objections from the localities supposed to be benefited 
by the tax were so great that this festure of the bill has 
been abandoned. The bili has an advantage of the so- 
called high license because it applies to the whole State. 
The tex, however, is not a very high one, and the bill 
certainly will not be satisfactory as a restriction of the 
liquor traffic to even the most conservative temperance 
men unless it is accompanied by a repeal of the man- 
damus law, aud a provision restricting the number of 
ssloons which may be licensed to a certain proportion 
of the population. As it stands the measure is one 
rather for revenue than for restriction. 


The Providence ‘' Journal,’ which is hostile to pro- 
hibition, publishes the statistics of the arrests which 
have taken place in Providence during the last nine 
months, and admits thet they are lees than during the 
corresponding nine months of last year. The arrests 
for drunkenness have been but 2,000 as against 3,500 
last year. The ‘‘ Journsl” asserts, however, that prohi- 
bition in Providence has been a failure, since in the 
club-rooms which have been organized the custom of 
treating is rampant. No one, it says, thinks of going 
into a club-room, taking a single drink, and then com- 
ing away. Ii also states that there is a strong tendency 
towarda more lax enforcement of the law. It eays: ‘‘ If 
the present drift continucs, even the saloon signs will 
soon be found on our siree!s, as more and more the for- 
mality of keys and passwords is being dispensed with.” 
The report for Newport is more favorable. There the 
local officials have done their utmost to enforce the law, 
and have in large measure succeeded. In the smaller 
towns, also, prohibition seems to prohibit. 

General Nettleton, of Minnesote, writes to the 
** Voice” that the last Republican Legislature in his 
State passed six distinct acts in the interest of temper- 





ance; one of these, which is called the ‘‘ Minneapolis 
Patrol Limit Act,” prohibits the liquor traffic in nine- 
tenths of the area of that clty. Its object is that, if the 
saloon exists at all, it must be as far as possible removed 
from the homes. There are, therefore, no saloons in 
the residence portion of the city. This ‘‘ dead line” 
system, combined with the $500 saloon tax, has reduced 
the saloons in Minneapolis to 358. In St. Paul, where 
the population is Jess, and the saloon tax only a hundred 
dollars, there are 720 saloons. 


The New iork ‘‘ Times” publishes a long article 
upon the development of the wine Interests in Call- 
fornia. The first champagne was made in that State in 
1857, thirty years ago. For twenty years the industry 
struggled along without success. Ten years ago a good 
many owners of vineyards are reported to have dug up 
their vines and turned their attention to other busi- 
nesses, During the last decade, however, the California 
wines and champagnes have attained a wonderful popu- 
larity. As they have no duty to pay, the industry is a 
good deal protected. According to the ‘‘ Times” report 
there are now 91 000 acres of wine-growing grapes; the 
wine-making interest ‘represents a capital of about 
$68 000,000 and gives employment directly and in- 
directly to 90 000 men.” In 1880 the annual wine yield 
was but 5,000,000 gallons, while in 1886 it was 19 800,000, 
The above estimate as to the number of men given em- 
ployment is an absurd exaggeration. In 1880 the total 
number of Californians engaged in agriculture was less 
than 80 000. Nevertheless, the reliable part of these 
statistics shows the development of a vested interest 
which will have its influence upon future temperance 
legislation. 


In spite of Mayor Hewitt’s German ideas on the sub- 
ject of keeping beer and wine saloons open on Sunday, 
he is making an active effort to enforce the Sunday 
closing law. The arrest of about 150 saloon-keepers on 
two successive Sundays and the closing of the Wars at the 
most fashionable hotels have had considerable influence 
upon the outward observance of the day. The most 
interesting and hopeful incident connected with the 
Sunday closing movement is its indorsement by the 
Knights of Labor. One local body has gone so far as 
to appoint men who should report to the Mayor any 
shops of any description which they found to be open 
cn Sundays. 

In municipal elections held in Illinois last week the 
question of license was the principal issue. Most of the 
cities voted for license, generally increasing the fees, 
but the smaller places almost uniformly voted fcr local 
prohibition. The Chicago ‘“ Tribune” reports that the 
local option clauseZof the Illinois law has been 80 gen- 
erally taken advantage of by the rural communities 
that “ prohibition is now the 1ule over two-thirds of the 
soil of the State; in thirty or forty counties scarcely a 
saloon exists.” 


The Executive Committee of the National Protective 
Association of Distillers and Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
met in Cincinnati, Ohio, last Thursday. President Ather- 
ton said: ‘‘ We shall advocate the imposition of such 
license as will keep the retail business in the hands of 
respectable men, and urge the strict enforcement of all 
police regulations against low dives, and all traffickers 
who permit debauch. Prohibition, and such heavy 
license as amounts to prohibition, only result in the covert 
sale of stimulants and the multiplication of law-break- 
ers all over the country.” 


The liquor men in Texas continue to meet with defeat 
in their effort to commit the Democratic party against 
prohibition. Senator Coke has written them that, though 
he is opposed to prohibition, he deems it highly inexpe- 
dient that the Democracy of Texas should take action 
upon the question. He declines to participate elther in 
the anti prohibition convention or in the canvass. 


The House of Representatives in Delaware, by a vote 
of 15 to 6, has passed a high license bill grading licenses 
from $400 for Wilmington down to $200 for village and 
country taverns, and limftiag druggists to the sale of 
Mquor on physicians’ prescriptions only, and to one sale 
on each prescription. 


In the Legislature of Newfoundland there was a (ie 
vote last week upon the question of prohibition. The 
measure was defeated by the casting vote of the 
Speaker. 


The high license bill in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives has been ordered to a third reading by a 
mejority of only nineteen—the votes being 108 yeas and 
89 nays. The license fees proposed in the bill range 
from $50 to $250. 


Miss Willard proposes that the new national party 
shall ba called the ‘‘ Home Protection Party.” 


The colored students in Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn , have organized a ‘‘ Prohibition Training School,” 
which they have named in honor of General Fisk. Its 
object is to fit its members for active prohibition agita- 
tion when they go forth from the University, 





Professor Alglave, the director of the International 
Scientific Series in France, states that the number of 
deaths from alcohol in that country has been increasing 
with alarming rapidity. He thinks that this is due, not 
to the increased quantity, but to the more poisonous 
quality of the liquor now consumed. He especially 
condemns the potato brandy which is coming into such 
general use. 


The ‘ Voice” has published a table of statistics show- 
ing ‘‘ where Prohibition holds the balance of power.” 
It sets forth that in 1884 there were but four States in 
which the Prohibition vote was larger than the Repub- 
lican or Democratic plurality, while in 1886 there were 
thirteen. 


W.C. T. U. Nores.—Miss Willard has issued a letter 
concerning certain questionsoften asked ber. Among other 
things she states that the W. C. T. U. pledge includes cider 
among intoxicants, Miss Willard says that she frequently 
receives a request to write a Jetter to a local union where a 
division has sprung up ‘*‘ about finance, rival leaders, pol- 
itics, any one of a multitude of causes that goes to prove 
once more ‘the humanness of the saints.’’’ Her uniform 
answer is: ‘No, beloved. Your general officers can serve 
the interests in better ways than in meddling in local diffi- 
culties of which they cannot get an impartial knowledge, 
and in which their interference would but complicate the 
situation.”.——-The W. C. T. U. of West Virginia has hit 
upon a plan for raising a campaign fund In the hold- 
ing of ‘amendment teas,’’ to which everybody is invited 
with the expectation that they will contribute something to 
help carry on the battle. ——A total abstinence society has 
been formed in the Fuh-Kien Provinces of China. About 
200 Chinese, besides Americaus and Englishmen, have joined 
the movement, 


A WORKINGMEN’S CLUB. 


HE 8&t. Mark’s Workingmen’s Club, of St. Mark’s 

Church, Philadelphia, is the pioneer organization of 
its kind in the United States, and is enjoying a large degree 
of prosperity. ‘‘Its building,” says the Philadelphia 
“Record,” ‘is a substantial brick structure, the Seven- 
teenth Street front containing two stores. At the right of 
the entrance on Kater Street is a spacious apartment 
known as the ‘recreation room,’ which is fitted up with 
billiard, pool, and bagatelle tables, and conveniences for 
chess, checkers, dominoes, and other games. The corre- 
sponding apartment on the second floor is a large hail, 
which has a seating capacity for about 400 people. This 
room also does duty as a gymnasium, and contains a large 
variety of portable apparatus, which is removed when the 
hall is required for other purposes. The front portion of 
the second floor is a large single room containing the 
library of the club, which numbers about 3,000 well-chcsen 
volumes, and all the leading American and English period- 
ical publications. This department of the club is well 
patronized, as may be seen from the fact that 8,500 books 
were taken out during the year which has just closed, and 
every evening a number of diligent readers may be found 
in the room. Members have the free use of the library, 
and are allowed to take out two books at a time for two 
weeks. In the basement of the building there are neat 
bath rooms, with hot and cold water and all conveniences, 
which are furnished to the members for a nominal charge. 
A beneficial society, which was one of the original features 
of the club, is still very prominent among the advantages 
which the club offers. Members pay 50 cents per month, 
and in case of sickness or accident receive $5 per week. 
Appropriations are also made in the case of the death ofa 
member or a member’s wife. At the end of each year the 
funds remaining in the treasury are divided among the 
members, who now number about 250. There are also two 
building and loan associations. The first has been very 
prosperous, and its affairs are now being closed up. The 
second was organized later, and has flourished, ranking as 
one of the best in the city.’”»—[Tribune. 














THE CONCORD SCHOOL. 


aT. management of t’e Concord School of Philosophy 
annoance their lectures for the summer. Among the 
subjects discussed and the lecturers are the following: 
* Aristotle’s Doctrine of Reason,’’ by Professor W. T. Harris, 
of Concord, Mass.; ‘* Aristotle’s Theory of Sense-Perception 
in the Light of Recent Psychology, Aristotle’s Theory of the 
Syllogism Compared with that of Hegel,’ Professor W. T. 
Harris ; ‘Aristotle and the Scholastic Philosophy,’ Professor 
Thomas Davidson, of Orange, N. J.; ‘‘The Ethics of Arig- 
totle,’”’ the Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University ; 
** Aristotle’s Physiological Doctrine,’’ Fillmore More, M.D., 
of New York ; ‘Bacon and Aristotle, The Political Philos- 
ophy of Aristotle,”’ by 8. H. Emery, Jr., of Concord, Mass.; 
‘ Aristotle and the Christian Church,’’ by Brother Azariah, 
of Rock Hill College, Md. The second course will be 
devoted to dramatic poetry. The topics and lecturers will 
be as follows : ‘‘ The Poetics of Aristotle in their Application 
to the Drama,”’ Professor Thomas Davidson ; ‘‘ The Dra- 
matic Element in the Greek Drama and the Norse Edda,’’ by 
Professor W. T. Harris ; ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Poetics,’’ the Rey. 
Dr. C. A. Bartol, of Boston; ‘The Divine Nemesis in 
/Eschylus and Shakespeare,’’ by Professor C. C. Shackford, 
of Brookline, Mass.; ‘‘ The Collision of Individuals with 
Institutions in the Greek and the English Drama,” Jalius 
Goebel, of Baltimore; ‘‘ Aristophanes and the Elizabethan 
Drama,’ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston; “ Ford and 
Massinger,’’ Mrs. E. D. Cheney, of Boston; ‘“‘ Browning’s 
Dramatic Genius,’ the Rey, George Willis Cooke, of Ded 
haw, Mass, 
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AT OXFORD. 


If one wishes to know the magic of 
names, let him visit the places made mem- 
orable by the lives of the illustrious men 
of the past in the Old World. Asa boyl 
used to read the poetry of Pope, of Gold- 
smith, and of Johnson. How could I 
look at the Bodlefan Library or wander 
beneath itsroof without recalling the lines 
from ‘‘ The Vanily of Human Wishes” ? 
** When first the college rolls receive his pame, 

The young enthuriast quits his ease for fame; 

Resistless burns the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the 

gown: 

O’er Bodley’s dome his future labors spread, 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his 

head,” 

The last line refers to Roger Bacon. 
‘* There is a tradition that the study of 
Friar Bacon, built on an arch over the 
bridge, will fall when a man preater than 
Bacon shall pass under it. To prevent 
go shocking an accident, {t was pulled 
down many years since.” We shall meet 
with a similar legend in another university 
city. Many persons bave been shy of 
these localities who were in no danger 
whatever of meeting the fate threatened 
by the prediction, 

We passed through the Bodlelan Li- 
brary, only glancing at a few of its cholcest 
treazures, among which the exquisitely 
illuminated miseals were especially tempt- 
ing objects of study. It was almost like 
a mockery to see them opened and closed, 
without heving the time to study their 
wonderful miniature paintings. A walk 
through the groundsof Magdalen College, 
under the guidance of the president of 
that college, showed us some of the fine 
trees for which I was always looking. 
One of these, a wychelm (Scotch elm of 
some books), was so large that I insisted 
on having it measured. A string was pro- 
cured and carefully carried around the 
trunk, above the spread of the roots and 
below that of the branches, so as to give 
thesmallest circumference. I wascurious 
to know how the size of the trunk of thir 
tree would compare with that of the trunks 
of some of our largest New England elms. 
I have measured a good many of theee. 
About sixteen feet is the measurement of 
a large elm, like that on Boston Common, 
which all middle aged people remember. 
From twenty-two to twenty-three feet 
fs the ordinary maximum of the very 
largest trees. I never found but one ex- 
ceed it: that was the great Springfield 
elm, which looks as if {t might have been 
formed by the coalescence from the ear- 
liest period of growth of two young trees, 
When I measured this in 1837, it was 
twenty-four feet eight inches in circum 
ference at five feet from the ground ; grow- 
ing larger above and below. I remem- 
bered this tree well, as we measured the 
string which was to,tell the size of its Eng- 
lish rival. As wecame near the end of 
the string, I felt as I did when I was look- 
ing at the last dash of Ormonde and The 
Bard of Epsom.—Twenty feet, and along 
piece of string left.—T wenty-one.—Twen- 
tw.two.—Twenty-three.—An extra heart- 
beat or two.—Twenty-four !|—T wenty-five 
and six inches over! !—The Springfield 
elm may have grown a foot or more since 
I measured it, fifty years ago, but the tree 
at Magdalen stands ahead of all my old 
measurements. Many of the fine old trees, 
this in particular, may have been known 
in their younger days to Addison, whose 
favorite walk is still pointed out to the 
visitor.—[Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 








Tue LANGUAGE OF f&1Gns —A traveler 
in Persia relates the following incidents : 
I was on a visit to a judge when a man 
was brought in who stoutly denied the 
offense with which he was charged. The 
beglerbeg (judge) sent fora whip. ‘I vow 
Iam innocent,” said the accused, as he 
crossed his hands over his breast, at the 
same time stretching forward one of his 
fingers. The minions of justice stood 
ready to strike at a signal from the judge, 
who fixed his eyes on the breast of the 
prisoner and exclaimed: ‘You are 





guilty !’ * ‘* By'thy venerable head, I vow 
I am not guilty !” protested the accused, 
now rafsing two fingers. This process 
was continued until he at last stretched 
out five fingers of each hand; when the 
beglerbeg remarked : ‘‘ Good, let him go; 
he is innocent.” I learned afterwird that 


by raising his finger the prisoner meant 
the judge to understand that he offered 
one toman (about ten shillings) for his 
release, and had been compelled to raise 
the amount by successive bids to ten 
tomans (£5) in order to satisfy the demands 
of Persian justice. 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Prisoners of Poverty. 


Mrs, Helen Campbell’s * Prisoners of Poverty” isa 
collection of articles written for the New York 
“Tribune,” giving her personal experience with 
working women and employers, and the facts that 
she has gathered with regard to trades, wages, and 
beurs of work. Her story is horribla The great 
respectable firms of New York are steeped in crime; 
and the vast mass of 200,000 working women of that 
city live in appalling misery. ... No arraignment 
of Christian civilization has ever been printed more 
severe than this record of facts vouched for by Mrs. 
Campbell, ... There cannot be a country on the 
globe, heathen or savage, where the condition of 
women is not better than that of the working 
women in the cities of the United States.—| Boston 
Correspondent Worcester Spy. 

12mo, cloth, $1 ; paper covers, 50c. 


THE KERNEL AND THE HUSK, 


Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the author of 
“ Philocnristus” and ‘‘ Onesfmus.” 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.50. 

The author of this book asserts that a belief mM the 
miracles of Christ ia not essential to a belief in 
Christ ; and in an introduction “to the reader’? he 
says: “It is to the would-be worshipers and the 
doubtful worshipers of Christ that the following 
letters are addressed by one who has for many years 
found peace and salvation in the worship of a non 
miraculous Christ.” 











TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN: 
POSSIBLE REFORMATION. 


By E. E. Hate. A cheap edition, in paper cavera, 
30 cents. a i ah 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
New, Popular Edition. Price reduced to $1.2. 


NORWOOD: 
A Tale of Village Life in New England. 


By Henry Warp Begcuer. 


“ One of the moat enjoyable novels ever published 
in America.”—{[New York Times. ‘The natural 
expression of ari‘h and! fruitful life.”—{New York 
Tribune. “For vivid pictures of New England 
scenery and life no work surpasses it.”—{Boston 
Commonwealth. ‘Mr. Beecher’s humor fs irresist- 
ible, and it never fails him. . . . His book ts fragrant 
with the genuine raciness of the New England 
soil, . . . and will be as pleasant to the heart of the 
New Englander as the sight of a May flower or 
mountain laurel.”—[[ndependent. “Humor and 
pathos are said to be twin born, and assuredly they 
spring together from ‘the brain of our auther, .. . 
Wit and wisdom run in alternate streams through 
these pages.”—{New York Evening Post. 

*,* All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


*,° Send for our list of Mr. Beecher’s Books, 
pd _— Terms for back numbers of Plymouth 


Ditson & Co.’s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School 
mansgement should adopt a new Singing Book 
without carefully examining one of their 
“tried and true” Sunday-School 
ng Books. 


° : 40 ots., $4.20 per doz.) Rev. 
Voices of Praise [ori Ronine” Mtuete end 

try dignified and classical, but not dull; in fact, 
Bright and enthusiastic. Very large collection for 
the money. 

° ° (335 cts, $3.60 per doz 
Singing on the Way By a. 3 bor oa 
assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose nobie compositions 
are known and loved in all the churches. This, 
like the book above mentioned, does excellently 
well for a Vestry Singing Book for prayer and praise 
meetings. 


, ta , $3.60 “J. A. 
Songs of Pr omise Tenney and “Rev.” > 
Roffman—the first highly gif musically. and the 


second the author of many hymns of refined and 
beautiful quality. One of the newest books. 








77 (35 cta., $3.60 per doz.) L. O. Em 
Song Worship erson and W. F. Sherwin, both 
celebrated compliers, composers, and leaders, and 
the latter well known as having had charge of the 
music at many Chautauqua meetings. 


For other good books, please send for Lists and 
catalogues. 


For a lovely little book for the young children of 
a Sunday school, look no further than FRESH 
FLOWERS (2 cts., $2.40 per —_ Emma Pitt 
Sweet Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty {ctures. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00,, Boston. 
0. H, Drson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 






“ An Inspiring Book.” —Philadelphia Ledger, 


THE WILL POWER: ITS RANGE IN 








Fornercitt. M.D., Author of * Maintenance 
of Health,” Eto., Etc. Third Edition. Price, 
$1 00. 


“There is a difference between this being full of 
will and mere willfulness. There is something al- 


contemptibly small about the other,” 
“ Most helpful.”— Observer. 


ca 
‘Extremely popular in etyle.”—Christian Union. 
“‘ Well adapted to delight and instruct.”—Prince 
tonian. 

“Full of illustrations drawn from the widest 
reading.”’—Boston Herald. 


ENTERING ON LIFE. A Book for 


Young Men. By Cunnincuam GeErKre, 


D.D. 298 Pages, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Tenth 
Edition. 
Yours, Success, READING, 
CHARACTER, CHRISTIANITY, DREAqs, 
COMPANIONS, HELPs, FAREWELL, 


their respective subjects than the two chapters on 
‘Christianity’ and ‘Helps.’ We earnestly recom- 
mend young men to read what has been to our 
selves a truly delightful work.” —D&AN ALFORD. 

‘Deserves to read again and again. It Is 
strong with argument and appeal; beautiful with 
fancy and figure.”—Review. 





Supplied by all booksellere, and by the publishers, 


JAMES POTT & CO.,14 & 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri« 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wel« 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re« 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 





Premium List with either. 
Address: 


BT. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Gt UPCLUBD. 
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8000 AGENTS WANTED! DOUBLE QUICK! tosell 


aie StS BEECHER 


Infinitely the most valuable because 80 closely from the 
family circle and by & master hand engaged ina “Labor 
of Love,” Richly Iils’d, Will sell immensely, Quick is the 
word, $25 to $50 a week easily made. Send for circulars 
and 50¢, for outtitte HUBBARD BROS,, Pubs., Philadelphia, 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


iad pat Low PRICES, 
ine orce Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ..@12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Seta. 100 Pg} 00 
Gold-band China Tea Seta, 44 press, 68.50; white 750 
Richly Decorated China Tea ts, 44 pleces..... 

ra Chamber Sets, 10 pleces, $4; white.. 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Seta, all colors and designs, $15 


upwards. 
Desoeated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, ete., 


also ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


Buccessors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer fi ee f 
charge. Send on receipt of P. O. M. Order, or Draft. 


E. W. PECK & CO., 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2ist 
and 22d Bts.), wee York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
The celebrated Robinson 
dye that will positively 
not stain the feet or under- 
clothing, The color is a 
permanent, brilliant, 
glossy black, and is im- 
proved by washing, as all 
who have worn the goods 
willingly testify. No 
S 8 care ts needed to 
(Mint Ban be washed on if nine 
w . 
Send for Price List. a 
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ACTION-—In Relation to Charac- | 
ter and its Development, By J. M. | 


most majestic about the one; there is something | 


mi pleasant, profitable book.”—Christian Advo- | 


“Few better things have ever been written on | 


6000 Book Agents WantedtoSelt 


* THE 
LIFE OF 


BEECHER: 





AGENTS 





. - taenes nee by 
is paper.) Address AMERICAN I 


Boston, Chicago, St. Louls or Cincinuat 





Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
embracing reproductions 
m of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
, inet size, $1.50 per 
2) tae , dozen; larger sizes in 
ROS 7” proportion. Send 10 
: : cents stamps for 1887 
y he catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
vot Me jecta, 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.,, 


Publishers, 388 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Christian Union. 











ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


by THos.W, KNox. An Authentic and Complete History 
of his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave. Out. 
| sells allothers L1Otol. The Best and Cheapest. Splen- 
didly illustrated, Se/1s like wildfire, Distance no hindranes 
for we pay the Freight and give Extra Terms, Send for cite 
| eulara, Address TARTFORD PUB.CO. Martford,Coam, 


} 





| ‘Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the Worid.’’ 
i fe! 












3.8 COMPA 
wa f ee 
is BAS 
AND B 
ONELESS BACON. 
NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 


TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS 





eer 





A little higher in pr'ee, but of unrivalled quality. 






J GLUE 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics entheir best work. Its success 
has brought a lot of i tatons copying usin ever 


way possible. Remember that THE ONLY GENUINE 


LePage's Liquid 








Glue is manufactured solely by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT C0., SLOUCESTER. Mass 








and 





unless rolled on a * 

Priestley Trade-Mark. 
They are for sale by all the 

City by Lord & ‘Taylor, Stern 


Store, B. 
H, O'Neill 











& Co., and others. 














PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


For Spring, include Camel’s Hairs of the Henrietta drap d’Alm 
and Camel's Har Mourning Cloth; also plain | A a Cloth, the exquisit 
oa hy ose ——-~ equals its beauty, Clairette, Imperial Twill, Princetta and 
: Cloth. They comprise fabrics for early spring and for midsummer, and styles 
suited to the deepest mourning and to combination with colors. 
Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


rincipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
ros., James McCreery & Co., Jackson's Mourain 
Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Broae 






and Melrose weaves, 
© Crépe 


None genuine 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROFIT-SHARING. 


An article in a recent number of The Christian Union, 
entitled ‘‘ In*eresting Co operative Experiments,” sug- 
gests an inquiry as to the correct basis, on principles of 
justice, for a system of profit-sharing. For the purpose 
of illustration, and not with a view of detracting from 
the merit of the method there described, which is un- 
doubtedly a movement in the right direction, and deserv- 
ing of commendation, Jet me refer to the case of the 
manufacturiog company of St. Louis where the net 
profit, in excess of seven per cent. allowed to invested 
capital, is distributed on the basis of a percentage upon 
the aggregate amount of the capital employed and the 
wages disbursed. To see the result of this method Jet 
us suppose that the firm possesses a capital of $150 000, 
ani employs 150 men, with wages averaging $700 a 
year each, or $105 000 in all ; and that the net profits to be 
distributed amount to $10,200, which will admit of a 
dividend of four per cent. upon the total of $255 000 It 
will be readily perceived that the capital will receive 
$6 000 of this profit, and that the remaloing $4 200, 
distributed among 150 employees, will give to each aa 
average of $28 A  Ii'tle closer observation reveals this 
additivnal fact, that the profit on capital has been in 
creased from seven per cent. to eleven per cent, or in 
the ratio of a little more than fifty-seven per cent.; while 
the profit tothe employee has Increased from an average 
of $700 to an average of $728, or in the ratlo of four 
per cent.; that is to say, the benefit derived from the 
surplus by the stockholder, as compared with that de 
rived by the employee, is in the proportion of fourteen 
to one. 

The explanation of this unsatisfactory result is to be 
found in the fact that in the one case the dividend of four 
per cent. has been allowed upon the amount of capital, 
and in the other case upon the amount of earnings To 
correct this inequality it is necessary that the computa- 
tion should be made, either, in the one case, upon the 
amount of the seven per cent. interest (or earnings) of 
the capital ; or, in the other case, upon the amount of 
the capital represented by the wages of the employees 
If the recognized rate of interest on money fs seven per 
cent , then the average annual wages of the employee— 
viz , $700—represent a capital of $10 000, and the 150 
employees contribute to the business an ageregate capital 
of $1,500 000, being ten times as much as the cash 
capital employed. Now, let us suppose net profits, as 
before, of, we will say, for convenient calculation, 
$9 900, or eufficlent to paya dividend of 6-10 of one 
per cent. on the assumed aggrevate c:pital of $1 650 000 
Each employee would receive, on the $10,000 capital 
which he represents, $60, which adds 8 and 4-7 per 
cent. to his wages; and the capital stock would 
receive $900, which would increase the income of the 
stockholders also in the same ratio. It might be more 
convenient in dividing the surp!us to make the calcula- 
tion by adding the earnings of the cash capital, $10 500, 
to the earnings of the Jive capital, $105 000, and declare 
a dividend of 8 and 4-7 per cent. upon the total, $115, 
500; the result, of course, world be the same 

As between the method employed by the St Louls 
corporation and the method herein indicated there 
would seem to be no room for question as to which 
would give to labor its equitable share of the surplus 
earnings ; assuming, of course, that the rate of wages and 
the rate of interest are fixed correspondingly low. When 
{t comes to the practical application of this priacliple, 
other considerations would naturally arise; such as the 
risks of ultimate loss of one kind of capttal as compared 
with the other, the desirability of a sinking fund to pro- 
vide for the contingency of an unprofitable year, the ad. 
vantage enjoyed by labor capital {a belng more secure 
of wages than the share capital is of dividends. But 
such questions as these do not «affect the priacl ple herein 
presente d. 2. 


IS IT TRUE? 

Kaitors of. The Christian Union: 
GENTLEMEN.—In your psper for February 3 you 
published an extract from a circular issued by the 
Committee on Legal Assistance for the Miesion Indians, 
which tells a story so full of inhumanity on the part of 
Judge Widney and the Hon. Ch. Maclay that {t is very 
hard to believe. Personally Iam not acquainted with 
either of these men, but I am acquainted with some of 
thelr warm personal friends, also some of their relatives, 
even the wife of one of them. I have known them by 
reputation for years, and have always heard them 
spoken of as high-minded Christian gentlemen. I am 


also a member of a church of the same denomination as 


they. 

After showing the article to some who have known 
them many years, and being told that it could not be 
true I decided to ask you a few questions in regard to 
t. Do you know if the person or persons who told this 
story at the Lake Mohonk Conference reside in this 
State, and are they known to be reliable? Will you 





or can you give the names of those who know whereof 
they speak? Why has not such conduct been more 
widely known in this State, and why is it that their 
own denomination have been so slow to learn of it? 
Mrs. Jackson and her labors are very well known here ; 
and her work {fs felt to be the Master's own. How 
could a crime such as ‘‘ Ramona” has shown us be com- 
mitted now, and the men pass on unpunished, and the 
crime be unknown at their own doors? I wish to 
know the truth in such a wey that others cannot say, 
‘* You have no proof beyond an article in a paper pub- 
lished in an Atlantic State, and very llable to make 
mistakes in regard to California.” The Christian 
Union has been a weekly visitor in our family for 
many years, and nothing we read is more highly 
prized than this cleanest of papers, I know that it 
does not often make mistakes, and never intentlon- 
ally. This matter touches a tender place, and I trust 
you will bear with my quest‘oning, and help me to 
know the truth. 

Very respectfully yours, 
PeTaLuma, Sonoma County, Cal. 
[Our correspondent is referred for fuller information 

to ‘‘La Chronice,” published at Los Angeles, which 
has published within the past year much fuller accounts, 
and to the Court Records. We are authoritatively 
informed that these will fully verify the narrative.— 
Eps. C. U.] 


A VOICE FROM THE PACIFIC. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Is not much of the lack of sympathy in the rank and 
file of the church with the bypothesia of a future pro- 
bation due to a failure to grasp, in any real sense, the 
doctrine of the universali'y of the atonement? Many 
Christians believe in a theoretical way that Christ died 
for every man, but they also bave the feeling, if I may 
interpret it, that small good it has done the man who 
lived before the time of Corlst, or who happens to live 
outside of Christendom. In other words, theoretically 
the atonement is univertal ; practically it has temporal 
and geographical limits. Now, is not such a belief 
clearly unorthodox ? The ‘‘ whosoever believeth” of 
Christ is not limited in any such way. When we grasp 
the thought that every man {s a brother for whom Christ 
died, whether he lived in the days of Noah or lives now 
in the heart of Africa, and that in some way the benefits 
of the atonement have been or will be within his reach, 
then we have to make some adjustments in our think 
ing. How sre they to reach him? Clearly, in some 
way not perfectly comprehended by us; s0, whatever 
explanation of this dark problem a Christian brother 
may offer we ought to receive with Christian toleration. 
Some may prefer to explain ihe difficulty by saying that 
euch persons outside of Christendom have the ‘'essen- 
tial Christ,” which I suppose means conscience, or the 
light of nature. Others may prefer to say that the 
benefits of the atonement will come to them through 
actual preaching of the Goep:l, as Carist sent his dis- 
ciples into all the world to preach, as he himself went 
to the realm of departed spirits and preached. Sill 
others may prefer to hold no opiaion on this problem, 
but to trust it all to God. But, whatever hypothesis one 
may hold, it is difficult to see how that can disqualify 
him from proclaiming a present salvation to present 
hearers. H. 

CALIFORNIA. 


M. E. W. 








SALOON STATISTICS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your Outlook in the Usion of the 7th of April you 
quote from the ‘‘ Evening Post” a report by a Michigan 
lawyer as to the relative effects of prohibition and high 
license in several different States. In this report Iowa is 
sadly misrepresented. It is not true that the number of 
drinking-places is increased in our State by our pro- 
hibition law. Ona tke contrary, in many counties they 
have disappeared entirely. In our own county there 
were forty-eight saloons—now there is notone. M-ny 
other counties are in the same state of destitution as to 
saloons. I talked with our sheriff yesterday, and he 
tells me that at a recent meetieg of sheriffs of nearly all 
the counties in the State the universal report was a de- 
creace in number of diinking-places, a great decrease in 
drunkenness, and a wonderful decrease in crime. It 
may be that when the law first went into effect a num 
ber of persons, to show defiance of the law, did take 
out license to sell beer, etc., and if there was ever any 
truth in the report you publish it must have been at that 
time. Nothing could be further fromthe truth now. I 
have never been satitfied with your course on the temper- 
ance question. 1am only a woman, with no paper to talk 
through, so I have kept still; but when you pubiish so 
black a slander on our fair Siate I must speak. P.ease, 
for the sake of truth and temperance, find out the facts 
and publish. ~ E. L D. 


{If our correspondent will look at the Outlook to 
which she refers, she will see that it does not suggest 
that the saloons have been i: creased in number in lowa 





since prohibition ; that, on the contrary, we very care- 
fully explained that the increase indicated included drug 
stores, wholesale establishments, and every kind of place 
in which alcobol is sold for any purpose. Our corre- 
spondent throws, however, no light on the statistics 
given; being derived from the United States Revenue 
Department, they must be regarded as trustworthy, 
unless their charscter {s clearly and by definite evidence 
{mpugned.—Eps C. U | 





BIG DEVIL—LITTLE DEVIL. 


Djstilled liquor is a public enemy, to be prohibited by 
law. Upon that point I understand The Christian 
Union to hold that, go far as its own judgment is con- 
cerned, debate is closed. So far, so good. Bver is not 
a public enemy, to be prohibited by law. Do I under- 
stand The Christian Union to hold that with it debate is 
closed on that point also? In fact, The Christian 
Unton does prop »se to go to the Irishman wi ha club ani 
knock the whisky- glass out of his hand defore—not after 
—it offers him the tract. It purposes, however, to dis- 
suade the Prohibition{st from treating the German with 
his beer-mug in the same manner. The whole debate 
turps upon this one point : Is beer a public enemy ? To 
that question the Prohibitionist answers in the sffirma- 
tive ; The Christian Union answers in the negative. Am 
Iright? If eo, let us confine the debate to this one point ; 
for here is where we differ. Convince m2 that beer is 
not a public enemy and [ am no longer a Probibitiontst, 
or to no greater extent than yourself. I ask this ques. 
tlon as a friend, not as an enemy. For I love The 
Christian Union above every other paper that comes to 
my study. Its course on almost every other question 
has my unqualified sympathy. 

The question rsised is to be decided by appeals to 
facts. My own impression, gained by a life spent at 
the West, some of it among al! classes of beer-drinkers, 
is that beer—not simply the saloon, but beer—is a public 
enemy, and one that involves sufficient peril to the com- 
munity to warrant its prohibition by law. It {s not 
necessary to hold beer equally bad as whisky. It is 
only necessary to hold it bad enough to belong in the 
category of a public enemy. Is the devil in whisky 
such a dig devil that it is our bounden duty to kill him ? 
And ts the devil ia beer such a /iti/e devil that we may 
safely allow him to run at large? Or is the require- 
ment that his owner divide his profits with the State a 
sufficient restraint ? Till I can blot from my memory 
the happy homes I know he has desolated, I cannot 
think so! Till I can forget the wives whose hearts he 
has crushed, I cannot think so! 

Very truly yours, T. W. Dg Lona, 
Pastor Congregational Caurch. 
FREDERICKSBURG, Ohio. 


“CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH.” 


I have just read the Rev. Mr. Harrah’s article on 
**Children in the Church,” and would thank you for 
publishing so clear and forcible a paper on a subject 
which I regard as of vital importance. 

But it eeems to me to be defective, on {ts theological 
side, in that it eays nothing of the epiritual fact of the 
redemption of humanity through the work of the sec- 
ond Adam—a work coextensive with that ruln wrought 
by the firet, whether we take the ‘‘ Fall” historically or 
spiritually, on which the Calvinistic theology was 
based. It is this universal redemption in Christ which 
is the revealed basis of my fafth that all human beings, 
as such, have a place in God’s church. 

Then he makes no reference, or but little, to infant 
baptism, the mieunderstanding and neglect of which by 
Protestant Christians is the real cause of their perplexity 
as to the relation of children to the church. Regarded 
as the divine pledge to the individual, child or adult, 
of what Christ accomplished for the race, and of God’s 
relation to him, as revealed in Christ, it becomes emi 
nently reasonable. R. W. Mrcov. 

Trinity Cuurca, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOW RAISE*THE INTEREST? 

Iam much interested in your discussion of postal 
savings banks, and incline to favor them, knowing Low 
much good they acco nplish in Great Britain. But you 
do not say, nor do your correspondents, tow you pro- 
pose the Government shall raise the money for the {nter- 
est when the present surplus disappears—as {it ought to— 
and the present debt is canceled—as it soon will be. A 
clear statement on that point will oblige 

Your Farrarct READER. 


REMOVE THE TEMPTATION. 


Pardon me if I say that { think that in your “‘ Sin 
and Symptom” editorlal you neglect to give credit to 
temperance legislation for removing the temptation, 
which {s a great, very great, matter, far more than 
you perhaps suppose, in ite ¢ ffect. 

Yours for the war, H. W. M. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD TEMPLARS, OFFICE 
oF THE PasT GRAND S&CKETARY OF DELAWARE. t 
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FINANCIAL. 


The improved earnings of the railways, 
so far as they have reported for the sec- 
ond week in April, are significant. The 
general feeling and conviction had been 
entertained that, owing to the Inter-State 
bill restrictions, there would be a marked 
decline in general railway traffic; that, 
at any rate for a time, the necessity on 
the part of trade and manufactures to 
adjust affairs to the new conditions im 
posed by the bill would restrict general 
interchanges and perbap3 demoraliz3 a 
vast volume of internal commerce. The 
complalats are flooding the Commiss{fon- 
ers from all parts of the country with re- 
spect to the workings of the long and 
short haul clause, especially from the 
remote sections, as from California, 
where the productive interests in per- 
ishable fruits are so Jarge, and wher’, 
on account of the nature of such pro 
duction, it has to be shipped East by 
rail. The necessity, under the law, for 
the railways to ralse their through rates 
to conform to the prohibition clause pre. 
venting a Jess charge for a long pull than 
for any that is shorter, has thus raised an 
agitation throughout the far West, and 
the discretion given to the Commisstoners 
to suspend this clause for good and suffi 
clent reasons in given cases has resulted 
in innumerable applications from Cham- 
bers of Commerce, branches of trades, busi 
ness societies and corporations to induce 
such suspensions. The Commissioners 
have in several instances and sections sus 
pended the clause named until they can in- 
vestigate as to whether the cases are reason- 
ably strong for such action. It will be seen 
that this law is producing the very eff<ct 
that we predicted in these columns some 
weeks ago, and it is clear now that if 
the law were enforced arbitrarily and to 
the letter there are many branches of 
trade and production that would be dis- 
astrously affected by such enforcement. 
Meantime, as we sald in the beginning, the 
railways are not the sufferers, and wili not 
be, for they are raising rates, under the 
necessity of the conditions imposed in the 
law, so that their higher through charges 
will compensate them for the diminished 
traffic produced by the law's restrictions, 
We cannot see how anybody studying 
this question from a pracical polnt 
of view can fail to see the great 
injury lable to fall, under the statute, on 
a great line of vested interests now etrug. 
gling in our newer Territories and States, 
unless the Commissioners use wholesale 
discretion in practically nullifying pro- 
visions in the enaclment. This, as we 
have said before, really intrusts the mak- 
ing and unmaking of laws to five men 
instead of to the Congress of the Uaited 
States, where it can alone legally belong. 
For this reason we hope sincerely that the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
have an early opportunity of reviewing 
this tentative legislation as to its constitu- 
tionality, and setting at rest the doubt in 
the public mind as to the right to pass and 
enforce such restrictions. 

The question of the expansion of 
our circulating medium and the increase 
of onr metal coin during the past year 
is becomirg a very important one. The 
‘*Chronicle” last week made an eatt- 


mate of this expansion during the past| Mag 


nine months, showing that the Increase 
in gold in the country ts over $54 000,- 
000, including gold certificates; of stiver 
and silver certificates, over $26 500.900; 
and of fractional coin, $663 000; while 
there has been a decrease of $21 500 000 
and over in national bank currency, Of 
the increase in gold, $25 000 000 has gone 
into the Treasury and $29 000 000 {nto the 
banks and in active circulation; while 
$22 000 000 less silver is in the Treasury 
and $48,000,000 more in banks and cir- 
culation, making a net total increase of 
all circulating medium during the nine 
months from July 1, 1886, to April 1, 
1887, of nearly $60,000,000 We have 
often called the attention of our readers to 
the large domestic production of gold and 
silver from our own mines, and how the 


volume is surely increasing of gold and 
silver coin and bullion in the country. 
This is a constant safeguard against sud- 
den drafts from abroad on our funds here, 
but it is also a constant stimulant to expan- 
sion in speculations and speculative enter- 
prisee—requiring in the estimate of its 
compensations an allowance for draw- 
backs arising from overdoing and over 
producing. 

The earnings of fifty-two rallroads for 
second week of April indicate an aggregate 
of seventeen per c2nt. increase over the 
earnings of the same roads for the cor- 
responding time of 1886; while the 
earnings of sixty-seven roads for the first 
week of April show an aggregate increase 
of over thirty per cent. compared with the 
same week in 1886 

The bank statement fs as follows: 


Loans, decrease .............++ $5,850,100 
Specie, decrease............... 18,600 
Legal tenders, increase......... 868.700 
Deposits, decrease,.... ........ 5,288,200 
Reserve, increase.......... ... 2,172,150 


This gives a surplus reserve in the city 
banks of over $6 600 000. Money is easy 
at four and five per cent on call. The 
stock and bond markets are strong, with 
every indication of better prices in the 
near future, 








ODD ANTICS OF BIRDS. 


A ‘relative of mine hada large marsh 
upon his estate, and here the great cranes 
made their summer home, buliding their 
curious nests there and rearing their 
young. The marsh was surrounded by 
high grass, and it was his practice to creep 
through and watch the birds unobserved. 
The antics they went through would be 
{mpoesible to describe, says a correspond- 
entof the San Francisco ‘‘Call.” Now 
they would caper along in pairs, stepping 
datntily with the winning galt of the Ideal 
exquisite, lifting their fsathers or wings, 
taking short steps, and gradually working 
themselves up to a bird frenzy of excite- 
ment, when they wou'd leap into the air 
and over each other’s backs, taking shor! 
runs this way and that, all for the edifi 
cation of the females standing by, and 
finally, after a series of these exhibiiion:, 
the different birds selected their mates. 
Among the birds of the Western Hemlis- 
phere the cock-of-the- rock ranks next to 
the crane in the strangeness of its evolu 
tions. The bird {3s confined to South 
America, and {s about the size of a small 
pigeon ; has a bright orange web in the 
male, with a plume like arrangement upon 
the head. It is a proud bird, principally 
building its nest in rocky places not fre- 
quented by man. At the commencement 
of the breeding season a party of birds, 
numbering from ten to twenty, assemble, 
and, telecting a clear space among the 
rocks, form a ring or circle, facing inward 
Now a small bird takes its place in the 
center and begins to hop about, toss its 
head, lift its wings, and go through all 
the Btrange movements possible, that ap- 
pear to be watched with great interest by 
the rest. When the performer is thor 


oughly exhausted he retires to the circle 
and another bird enters the ring, and so 
on, unt!] all have been through their paces, 
when the pairs probably make their selec 
tion. Often the birds are so exhausted 
after the dances that they can hardly fly, 
lying panting on the rocks.—[Auduboo 
azine. 








Narrow Escape —A German paper 
prints this correspondence between a uni- 
versity student and his father: ‘‘ Dear 
Father—I am thankful to say I am still 
allve; a special providence has been 
watching over me, I have had a very 
narrow escape. As you are probably 
aware, a balcony fell to the ground in the 
Langenstrasse, and I had only passed tbe 
spot a minute before. Your affectionate 
son has been mercifully preserved to you. 
Dear father, pray send me another fifty 
marks—Your Fritz.” Raply: ‘‘ Dear 
Friiz—We are truly grateful for your 
preservation, but are shocked and pained 
at the discovery that you have got into 
bad habits, for I read in the paper that the 
Catastrophe in question occurred at 4 4 M. 





~—Your Sorrowing Father.” 





Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


I Rs occ eeek sasncczeas 81,000,000. 
Offers its 6 Per (ent. Debenture Bonds of @500, 
81,000, and &5,000, ranning ten years, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ore. Secu by First Mortgages on Heal katate 
worth tbree times the amount of the loan, and held 
by the Mercantile Trust Company of New 
Yor*, Trustee secured also by the entirepaid-up 
capital of g1,000,000. 

It_also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CEN, first mortgages on Kanaas City business 
Briere and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office or write for full particulsrs to 
ROLAND R, CONKLIN, secretary, 
Equitabie tullding, New York, 
Messrs. MORGAN @ BHENNAYN, Provi., K L, or 
JOHN M. SURIGLEY, 411 Walnut st, Phila., Pa. 





The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metaburg, lowa, witb a Paid-up capital of $600.,- 
000, surpius @75,000. offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
Interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture Bonds secured by 105 oy cent. of first 
Mortg Loana held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trast Company. N.Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periois under one year. Write for fuil 
information and references to the company at 150 
Nasene &t , N.Y. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Messrs. BARING BROS. & CO., LONDON, 
FURNISH CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE 
IN ALi PARTS q 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND fA CONTINENT, 
AND CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


ASoLi0 (g== [ 











eT annum, first mort gages on productive 
tea. Eatate. Loans approved by Taco 
ca National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
2ES HAST AND W2sT. Corresrondence Souried 


‘adress NO. MASON. Tacome. Wasn. Tor 





OPPIOBD OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
Muiual Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folounng Statement of its 
affairs on the 31et of December, 1886 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1886, to 8lst December, 


EES aN ec ee aS 809,250 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886............... 1,426,049 46 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,299 99 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- ail 
uary, 1886, to $list December, 1886, $3,817,699 86 
Losses paid » sasmaped the io 


same bert mensainkdees $2,206,588 68 
° 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$841,378 15 
The Company has the follo viz: 
United States and State of ~~ 


707,100 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,568,134 20 
i dacdisewe: sseasccavccas 285,254 68 


AMOUNE.........c0eeeeees te eeee: $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be pald to the holdere 
thereof, or their . representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the it of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to Se yrocases at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancel 

A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
CH 


H. 4KLES H. MARSH 
RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSBi!'T, 
ILLIAM BRYCE, 





N ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


O8LAH 0. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERIOH, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOAN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLIS88, 

HORACE GHAY ISAAC BBLL, 
WILLI DODGR, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, ANSON W. HARD. 


. A. HAN THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
CHAS P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

GEORGE H. MACY, 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 





Ladies Suzts. 


Ladies who are unable to exan 
our StOCK ort these goods personal sf 
would find 3 » their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most cx 
plete information furnished, and car 
ful attention given to special orders 
vA sé 

4 ~ J 7 

Ord C J avlor. 

-“ 
Broadway & 2oth Street, N. \ 
i?) 





‘TA MAN* 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
‘ ee 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

he Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Ite 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect ashuman 
skill can make is. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical! genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and 8 comers Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restfu! 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between pg and Minne. 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesqus 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers supe- 
rior inducemente to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Couneil Bluffs, 8t. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and omnes so See ond eames protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

For Tickets, Ma :. Folders—obtainable at all princips: 
Ticket Offices in the United States and C -or any 
desired information, address, 


4 , 87. JOHM . A. HOLBROOK, 
e Fon é pho pt oy oe 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Ilighest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 





since 1867, 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 
PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest ime, 
provement made in pianos of the century.”’ 

For full information, send for Catalogue. i 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO. | 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


MMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years Every- 
where recognized as standard in- 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
signe. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham St., 


BOSTON, 












25 
Makes Five Callons , Hous, spar 

ce erage. ren ie and puri- 
fies the blood. Its purity and delicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by and storekeepers here, 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


This number of The Christian 
Union will be the last 
from the quarters which it has 
occupied for the past jive years, 
and hereafter The Christian 
Union will be published at No. 
30 Lafayette doors 
it® 
increasing 


issued 


Piace, jive 
north of present home. 
The 
the 
space and better facilities than 
quarters can sfur- 
into a 


prosperity of 


paper necessitates more 


our present 


nish, and, in moving 


more commodious building, the 
Publisher takes this opportunity 
to cordially invite our non-resi- 
dent friends to visit us when in 
the city, assuring each and all 
of them that they wiil be most 
welcome. 


Deapwoon, Dak., March 28, 1887. 
The Christian Union Co: 

GENTLEMEN,—Inclosed please find P. O 
order for my subscription to The Christian 
Union for 1887. 

Allow me to say that the paper is to me 
invaluable. I sometimes think I could part 
with all my other periodicals put together 
without much regret, provided I could retain 
my Christian Union. I am free to say that 
your paper, so far as my experience goes, 
Was never surpassed, if, indeed, it was ever 
equaled. It may be of interest to say that 
in this remote city of the Black Hills there 
Was universal mourning over the death of 
Mr. Beecher. I preached a Beecher memo- 
rial sermon on the evening of the 13th inst , 
and the largest congregation ever assembled 
in the church was present. The Black Hills 
“* Times ’’ publ'shed the sermon in fall. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Rev.) ———. 


LAWRENCE, Mass 


I have thought for the last two years that 
it would be impossible for the paper to be 
apy better, but find that each year it is 
truly advancing, and I Isve it more and 
more. Its broad and yet solid Christian 
principles are doing more good than can be 
estimated. Oh! the influences that come 
from the homes of all the readers of The 
Christian Union whose lives have been bright- 
ened and courage strengthened can only be 
judged by the One who judgeth all things 
rightly. A pastor said that the testimonies 
of Christ’s followers in the prayer-meeting as 
supplementing his thoughts were a source of 
lasting benefit to him, so I think you ought 
to take some courage and inspiration from 
the thousand testimonials that you must 
constantly be receiving. God bless you in 
your noble work ! 





Dayton, Ohio. 
Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—Inclosed I hand you New 
York draft for $6 for two years’ subscription. 
I could not get along well without the help 
of your weekly visit tomy home. Since we 
started our home life three years ago, your 
paper has been a constant visitor, and | 
wish all newly married couples had your 
good paper to counsel and help and cheer 
them asit hasus. Soon after we were mar- 
ried we (my wife and I) took upon ourselves 
to start a mission Sunday-school for the very 
po°rand destitute in cur part of the city; 
for over two years we have maintained it, 
and helped widows and children that were 
unable to help themselves. A number of 
most interesting incidents have occurred, 
and now over fiity come to the front room 
of our stable (a nicely furnished room) every 
Sunday P.M. to hear the Gospel. I want to 
say, in all that time your paper has been a 
great help to us, and a constant source of 
usefulness—as much help, perhaps more in 
the work amongst the very poor and igno- 
rant, as it is to me in my duties as superin 
tendent of a Sunday-schoo! in a prosperous 
Presbyterian church up-town, 


A NEW CORPORATION 


Was organized on the 14th instant, with a 
cash capital of $300,000, under the title of the 
Dr. Jaeger Sanitary Woolen System Co. To 
the stock of this company a large number 
of personsin New York City and immediate 
vicinity are subscribers; and the trustees 
selected to manage the business are L. C. 
Hopkins, a business man of large mercan- 
tile experience, formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Col. John J. Donaldson, Vice-President of 
the Bank of North America, and formerly of 
the firm of H. B. Claflin & Co.; the Hon. 8. V. 
White, the well-known Wall Street banker 
and member of Congress; Mr. A. L. Taylor, 
Treasurer of the Sargent Manufacturing 
Company, and for seventeen years Treasurer 
of the American Bible Society; Mr. G. Hil- 
ton Scribner, President of the Belt Railroad 
Company ; William Hanff, of Messrs. Van 
Santvoord & Hanff, attorneys ; and John D 
Godwin, of Messrs. Godwin & Sons, Wall 
Street. 

L. C. Hopkins, named above, was elected 
President ; Col. John J. Donaldson, Vice- 
President and Treasurer ; and A. L. Taylor, 
Secretary. The Executive Committee con- 
sists of,the President, Vice-President, and the 
Hon. 8. V. White. Thomas G. Shearman is 
counsel for the company. 

The company succeed to the business 
established nine months ago at Nos. 827 and 
829 Broadway, New York, by the London 
proprietors, and have the exclusive right of 
sale in America of the goods manufactured 
under the Gustav Jaeger system at Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

A glance at the catalogue of these goods 
shows how completely the system comprises 
every possible article of clothing and bedding, 
and the philosophy of the system isso plainly 
set forth asto carry absolute conviction to 
the mind of the reader. 

The comparatively small number of inva - 
lids, the remarkably better health which pre 
vails among those who use the goods, entitle 
the Jaeger Sanitary Woolen System to the 
signal distinction of being a benefaction to 
mankind. 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH Saleen 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Humors run riot in the blood at this season. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia expels every impurity, and 
vitalizes and enriches the blood. 


No opiym in Piso’s Cure far Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 centa 





Difficulty of penaihdes a short, dry, congh, a 
quick pulse, and pain in the left side are symp 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve the 
chest and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug-store at 25c., 500 , and $1. 

Gleun’s Sulphar Soap heals and beantifies, Ba 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown. iq, 
™tke’s Toothache Drous cum inl Minna. Se 





AN ARAB LEGEND. 


In Paradise was a temple built up of 
precious stones. Man dare not utter its 
splendors. Dep in the midst of the plains 
of Eien it stood, angel-built—a dazz.ing 
sanctuary. Our first parents sang their 
vesper congs inthe twilight shadows of lis 
cour.s ; for there were plilared halis and 
cloisters of emerald and pearl, where fount- 
ains sprang aloft in the slient noon, and 
long, luminous vistas where, hand in hand, 
those first two lovers walked in sinless 
beauty. Then there were pinnacles and 
domes of sapphire, blazing in the sunlight 
by day, and giittering in the starlight by 
aight. From court and terrace waters 
welled out, and the iris crested cascades 
fell down to cool, shady deils of asp.odel 
below; for the temple was placed far 
within the privacies of that valley of Eden, 
whence ihe four rivers flowed eastward. 
However, sad to relate, upon the day |j 
Adam fell this glorious tempie was shat 
tered into a million fragments, and sown 
broadcast over the earth. These frag 
ments we now gather up with cost and 
care, and call them ruoies, emeralds, sap 
phires, and diamonds, but they are, after 
all, only that primeval palace. Tae sun- 
set splendcors snd the diadems of princes, 
ine Muay Way in the heavens, and the 
Spray lsat sparkles in the entanglements 
vf & maiden’s hair, are alike but the 
costly dust of that lost sanctuary—tne sad 
remembrances of a departed Eden.—([Se- 
lected. 








Yours in His service, —, 





INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testi- 
mony of Physicians and Mothers, which wil amply 
prove every statement we make. 

For sale by Druggtsts. 25c., 800., $1.00. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington,Vt. 





JAMES PYLE 





PFARLINE 


m= BEST THING KNOWN 7 
WASHING BLEACHING 


1 HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


JAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAS 
2NGLY nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLANE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, anc 
slways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 











Send sIx Cents * 
for a sample 


|NENE 


COLLAR 


And Pair of Cuffs. 


Indispensable and economical fur hot weather. 

Made of cloth, and are gue REVERSIBLE 

Correct styles. Perfect fit. Aduress, s i aise, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR €0., 27 Tiiby Street, Boston, Mase 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AS ae Mabon PRIZE and 





Ruoens, Angelo, Raphael, omer 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Highest Award Rew Orleans Exhibition. 


1878. 





= cite! ustéT and j e. 
aoe Se ot will produce a Polish a es 6 

ing, c ne or hardening the leather. 

Bottle ae ouble the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


°y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 

















WHY 00 MOTHERS 


rsets on their 


groring C! Children? ¢ Don't do it, but 
Cs 

















5 ata aga Bend for Circular. 





Broaktast Ct coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Badmirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & so Dorchester, Mass, 
THE. S 


GRESTAMES!60N 
¥ oS 
To. ver of- 


fered. "Toes your time to get 
orders for = celebrated 








Teas 8 and Co and secure 

a beautiful Go d ‘Band or Moss 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

O88 <neod sone t Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 


aq So 
or Webster's Dictio 
T GR EAT. 
P. SHE ES 


A REVOLUTION 


Fer full NTE ulars address 
AMERIC A 
1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





IN COOKING, 


The New Hob Range 


WITH 


Wire uals Open Door. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 


Meat and bread in cooking give out deleterious 
gases which are reabsorbed in the ordinary ran je 
oven, producing unhealtbful food, besides diminis 
ing the weight and shrinking the substance of the 
articles cooked. 

The object of the Wire Gauze Oven Door Is to pre- 
vent this ee and shrinkage, by keeping up a 
circulation of h air in the oven, and the food is 

thus surrounded by @ pure heated ‘atmosphere dur- 
ing the process of cooking. No odors go into the 
room, less fuel ie required, and tough meats are 
made tender. Bread baked with the Wire Gauze 
Oven Door does not easily mold, and pies and cakes 
keep fresh for a long time. 
is wonderful door is used exclusively on the 
Hub Stoves and Kanges 

Three of the Hub Ranges with Wire Gauze Oven 
Doors are in constant use at the Boston Cooking 
School, and are preferred pA them to all others. 

The New Hub Range has the largest ash pan made. 
The Hub line of goods are world renowned, and 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 

Special circulars gladly sent on application, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., 
Manufacturers Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, 


52and 64 Union Street, Boston, Mags. 








PISO“S- -GURE*FOR:..* 


ALL £ FAILS. 
weapon goed. Use 


Best Cough Syru 
aoe Bo. d by d 












B lts merits asa W LUE have been tu:ly tested 

and endorsed by thous: ands of housekeepers. Your 

est ought to have it on sale. Ask ~—- niet ais 
ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Becond 8t. 





SA LARY 
WOMAN Wanten 33353 
for our business in her 


locality. Responsible house, References efzchanged, 
GAY’S M'F’G HOUSE, Franklin Sq., N. ¥ 








than any othe? apparetus 
make the largest quant 








[DALS and EIG 


circulare 
SKINNER's BUTTER 











with least Inbor and expense, 
thing in the Cream-Gathering System, Have both Top] 
and Bottom Skimmers. Cream drawn PIRS Tor LAST ..B 
NO DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick valle ' 
ace, Used with or without ice. S 
HTE 


awarded for superiority of process and VE Mt 
ving facts ene references sustaining these claims, 
WORKERS, CARRIERS, PRINTS, and a full line of CRE SME BU PPLIES, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, _ Vermont, 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Largely Imitated, but not equaled. 


’Tney have a PATENTED PROCESS 
which No Others can Use. 


Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breeders 
becauge they have proved tog% 
ty and best quality of butter § 








They eurpass evers 









Send for’ 
DAVIS’ 8WIN Ss and 


{ 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


SPRING, 
By Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 
Free from their prisons leap the crystal streams, 
Once more the meadows fee} their pulses stir, 
The air again 1s conscious of the whir 
Of feathered jockeys racing with their teams 
Along the courses of the sun’s gold gleams, 
And Time, that wonder making conjurer, 
Near sleeping Nature comes, and, touching 
her 
With his light wand, breaks through her death- 
like dreams. 


“ Awake,” he cries, ‘‘ awake, for now the snows 
Have yielded to the heaven's glorious king ; 
The wind pays fragrant homage as it blows; 
The brooks and birds in tuneful concord sing ; 
And in the woods the pale arbutus shows 
Her blossoms—lights to guide the steps of 
Spring |” —[(Brookiyn Magazine. 
GOOD-BY, SWEET DAY, 
By Cetra THAXTER, 
Good-by, sweet day, good-by ! 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 











A reunited and happy pair, 
A gown from Worth’s for the bride to wear, 
And bring me a fate as dark as night 
For all the bold, bad ones to share ; 
And, lo! the story that I will write! 
ENVOY. 
Bring ink and pen to my easy chair, 
Of paper a ream all fair and white, 
A publisher ready to do and dare, 
And, lo! the story that I will write ! 
—({Exchange. 


LOST AT SEA. 

By C. 8, WritaMs. 

A firmer grasp upon the thrashing sall essayed, 
A misstep on the icy-covered foot-ropes made, 
A futile snatch at wind-blown lines, a plercing 
cry, 
By rushing gale and seething waves heard 
mockingly, 

A breathless mid-air flight and swift-engulfing 
fall, 
With strangling pressure on the chest and heart 
appall; 

A slow, slow rising through the all-enclosing 
deep, 
Until once more 1s felt the night wind in its 





March April May : 


Are the months {n which to purify your blood, and 
for this purpose there is no medicine equal to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 
blood, removing all trace of serofula or other dis 
ease. It creates an appetite, and imparts new 
strength and vigor to the whole body. It is the ideal 
spring medicine. Try it this season. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“T take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a spring medicine, 
and | find it just the thing. It tones up my system 
and makes me feel like a different man. My wife 
takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great benefit 
from it. She says it is the best medicine she ever 
took.” Frayk C. Turner, Hook & Ladder No. 1, 
Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 


“When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was 
dizzy in the morning, had a headache and no appe 
tite; but now I can hardly get enough cooked to 
eat.” EMMA SHEPARD, | Coral £t., Worcester, Mass 


Purifies the Blood 


"After suffering many years with kidney com 
plaint, I was reeommended by my pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Stone, to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has done me 
more good than anything else.” Epwin C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, N. H. 











; a 


I have so loved thee, but I cannot hold thee 
Departing like a dream, the shadows fo 
thee, 
Slowly thy perfect beauty fades away ; 
Good-by, sweet day! 


Good-by, sweet day, good-by ! 
Dear were the golden hours of tranquil sple 
dor; 
Sadly thou yleldest to the evening tender, 
Who wert so fair from thy first morning ray! 
Good-by, sweet day ! 


Good-by, sweet day, good-by! 
and glances, 
Vanish at last, and solemn night advances. 


Ah, could’st thou a little longer stay ! 
Good-by, sweet day! 


Good-by, sweet day, good-by ! 


All thy rich gifts my grateful heart remem- 


bers, 


The while I watch thy .sunset’s smoldering| expected. There is doubtless a floral 
clock for the year as there is one for the 


embers 
Die in the west beneath the twilight gray. 
Good-by, sweet day ! —([Selected. 


TO ROBERT BURTON. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
A quaint old store of learning lies 
In Burton’s pleasant pages ; 
With long quotations that comprise 
The wisdom of the ages. 
°Tis strange to read him ’mid the crowd 
And modern hurly-burly ; 
The only author Johnson yowed 
Could make him get up early. 


He lived a solitary life, 
He said * Mihi et musie,” 
And put his rest from worldly strife 
To very pleasant uses. 
He wrote the book wherein we find 
** All joys to this are folly ;” 
And naught to the reflective mind 
“ So sweet as melancholy.” 


How strangely he dissects his theme 
In manner anatomic ; 

He's earnest at one time, you deem, 
Now decorously comic, 

And most prodigiously he quotes, 
With learning quite gigantic, 

Or, telling classic anecdotes, 
Is pleasantly pedantic, 


There’s sterling sense in every page, 
And shrewdest cogitation ; 

Your keen attention he'll engage, 
And honest admiration. 

If any man should vow to live 
With but one book, be certain 

To him could friendly fortune give 
No better book than Burton, 


He lies at rest in Christchurch aisle, 
With all bis erudition ; 

The bieroglyphics make one smile 
That show his superstition : 

His epitaph survives to-day, 
As one “* Cut vitam dedit 

Et mortem Melancholia,” 


So he himself has said it. —[Punch. 


HOW TO WRITE A LOVE STORY. 
By CarLotra Perry, 


Now bring me a maid that is plump and dark, 
And bring me a mald that is tall and fair; 
One must be gay as a meadow lark, 
One with a grave and queenly air 
And a sort of high-toned, stately stare. 
A man, old, rich, and a perfect fright ; 
A man that is young and debonair ; 
And, lo! the stery that I will write 


Bring me a summery moonlit park ; 
Bring me a house in a handsome square, 
One in the country, a kind of ark 
Of refuge for lovers ; some mad despair, 
Duty, temptation, and grief and care, 
To take the edge off love’s delight, 
A few odd people from here and there ; 
And, lo! the story that I will write ! 


Bring me a trip in a treacherous bark, 
A wreck in the mid-seas anywhere. 
Bring me a duel, heaven save the mark | 


ld sweep; 


The struggle of a puny arm against the waves 
raves ; 


mother, wife ; 


n- | A gasp—and curling, crested waves have closed 


the strife. —([Exchange. 








THE SPRING-LIFE OF PLANTS. 


the average can only be told after obser- 


years. Ten years from new it is hoped 
that the record will be so complete that, 
with watch in hand, the hour may be 
given when a certain flower may be 


twenty-four hours of a single day. Par- 
haps there has been a great Phyto 
convention held somewhere, and a ms jor- 
ty, if not all, of the choice bloomers were 
in attendance. Each was assigned its place 
in the calendar, and {f the petals do not un- 
fold and fade away with the regularity of 
the unerring timepiece, it is no fault of 
the plant. Upon thesurrouading circum- 
atances, and not upon the plant, must rest 
any blame for irregularity. To any one 
who has made a careful inspection of the 
thoroughness with which the pussy- 
willow prepares for the coming spring, 
even before the first chil] of autumn thrills 
the summer afr, it will. be unnecessary to 
dwell upon this fact. Even in these 
October days, when the leaves are chasing 
each other down the roadway, driven by 
the cruel wind, there are bright promises 
of another springtime left behind upon the 
shrubs and trees. The foliage may fall, 
but its work remaius, Their long summer 
days of toil are not for naught. Within 
the closely knit covering of the bud sits the 
germ of afuture branch, with its leaves 
defined and its flowers planned. Those 
who see only evidences of death and de- 
cay in the leaf-stripped tree are surface. 


sighted, A plant is never more itself than 
when it 1s fully prepared for a period of 
repose. It is now almost independent and 
most highly charged with what the physi- 
cist would cail the energy of postition. 
The plants, therefore, that bloom early in 
the spring are not idlers through the bal- 
ance of the year; they ripen their seed, 
or, in other words, rear up fine family 
of children. Each offspring, provided 
with an outtit fur the early struggles of 
life in the shape of starch and oll and 
protoplasm, is iavited to shift for itself. 
More than this, the mother-plant, if it is 
the plan that she shall live on, spreads 
new leaves to the sunshine, and the work 
of food-making goes on during every day 
until a store of nourishment is packed 
away for use in the early growth of the 
plant the following spring. As a rule, 
spring flowers arc made Out of sast year’s 
material, and, in this sense, are notas fresh 
and new as those that come later in the 
season.—[ Popular Science Monthly. 








** Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and 
Results,’ 18 the tie of & brochure of nearly 
two nundred pages, published by Drs. Star- 
KEY & Paven, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadei- 
pula, Pa., which gives to all inquirers tull 
information as to this remarkable curative 
agent, and a large record of surprising cures 
in a wide range of chronic cases—many of 
them after belug abandoned to die by other 
physicians. lt will be mailed free to any 
applicant, 





While despair io its sudden-coming madness 


A thought of home and loved ones, age-bowed 


The season of flowers opened unusually 
Thy glow and charm, thy smiles and tones| early this year—how much more so than 


vations have been taken over a series of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. l. HOOD & €0., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 


For INACTIVE 
LIVER, 










BDISORDERED 
STOMACH, 
IRREGULAR HABIT. 


When Biliousness comes like a foe 
To sap the strength of high and low; 
By day the strongest nerves to shake, 
By night to keep the brain awake; 
Let no one pine away in grief, 

For TARRANT’s SELTZER brings relief. 


ILBUR'S 


COS 14 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invatuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {0 stamps 
for trial can. Hi. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 






















B On SASS 
uilders of the aa Orzans in Tremont 


le 
d the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
3; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 13 


CHURCH ORGANS &e 


ery partofthe Country. Weinvite attention to 

7 rlesol Panes ORGANS, Pa Eo to $1 

a wards. 

ORGANISTS, and othersare invited to a to us 

Sih Sesh ans acne Panel 
and 6 3 furn 

application. d-band Brcko ‘orsale atlow pri 
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No. 1 Suit. 
Terry, $62 
.Plush, 68 
"6. €C. 
SMALL 
& CO., 
Boston, 
Mass. 


_ cuunen LIGHT 


y 'RINK’S Patent Refiectors 
Pah or Oil, give the most pewerful, 
' goftest cheapest & Hest light known 
















‘for Charches, Stores, Show 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs, nd size of room. 
N Get circular and estimate, A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations 
I. P. FRUNK, ss1 Pearl St., N. ¥ 


Established 1857. 





THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 

Over one hundred stvle 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. 


Please state wal 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 
E. 


Catalogues 





20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. ch ZO, bs 
§No. 13th St., Philade 








CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 

Manufacture the finest grade of 

CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churches, Schoois, etc.; ala 
Chimes and Peals. for more thag 
half a century noted for superiortis 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cunees AND, PRALS, for CHURCHES, &e 

D or ice an /&talo; e. 
SHANE & © 





















DO 16856 


waa py 
POR BoYS AND CIRLS ages 3to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifally and with perfect 
zase and freedom. Will WASII. Wears splen- 
lidly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sampie by mail, 75 cents. FOY, 
AARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conns 












9,MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other mar 
teriala, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
nn ee of our Corsets, 

~< " P 
riExiBe ae ewe combiaed with 
>! ING ~ 

HEatTu ABUQM}* CORALINE @ their low 
x A 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover, 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, o 

359 Broadway, Now York City. 


> KIBDER’S . 








—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A POTENT REMEDY FoR ® 
Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and 
Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and in 
convalescence from Acute Diseases, 


Over 5,00) physicians 
ing opinions u; 
arising from 
For 20 yea 


have sent to ns the most flatter. 
lin a3 a remedy for ali diseases 
tion. 
nanufactured the Digestive Fer. 
t PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the past 










ments expres 


v fo 

year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as a diges- 
tive agent. It is not a secret remedy, but a scientific 
preparation, the formula of which is plainly printed on 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
manufacture, It is very agreeable to the taste and ac- 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the reliae 
bility of our statements we would respectfully refer to 
all Wholesale and Retail Druggists and PHYSICIANS 


generally, Price $1.00, Sold by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & Co., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


John st., N. ¥, \ 
» 
UDSON'S Indestractiole 
Marking} IN fx Bitcd Bab baat 
Price 25cts. 
No Preparation.No ge 
Heat. Absolutely we 
INDELIBLE. Cannot’"@ 
be washed ont after 
tthasoncedried. A 
Stretcher given 
with each bottle, for® 
holding the clothing 
while marking. Ask : 
your storekeep r for oN 
t, Or will besent post *e 
paid on receipt of ? 
price from Am. Headquarters 


DANL. JUDSON & SCN, LD., LONDON, 
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W.&J.Sloane 


have just opened a large 
and unusually attractive im- 
portation of fresh 


CHINA 
MATTINGS, 


including some of the most 
novel and curious designs 
and colorings. 

Intending purchasers are 
recommended to make 
early selections. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





SILK DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0. 


Have selected several large lots of 
Rich Sik and Velvet Novelties, 
in Figured, Striped, and Plaid 
effects, which they will uffer dur- 
ing this month from $1 to $2 per 
yard ; they have been originally 
sold at from $2 to $5. 

Orders by mail receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


James McCreery & Co. 
Broadway and Eleventh &t., N.Y. 


House Farnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 





COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’'S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


MOTH -WAX. 


Kilis the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 

It is a perfect protection of Furs and Wooley 
Fabrics. and is more economical to use that 
camphor. 

in one-pound boxes containing a dozen cakes 
Aqane warted in every City, Town, and awe. 

M H G. CHI:.D8, 73 Marpen Lana, N 

Forsals by W. H. Scurerre.in & Cu,, 170 and 172 





THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Special Bargains. 





AS GED GUOE oP Lan An. Can. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 





OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


18 UAL TO ANY mo SOLD AT ONE 
DO’ R. WARRANTED AMSUTTA MUSLIN 

ROSU ¥8 OF CAREFULLY SELECTED LINEN, AND 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49¢c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL OOMPETITION. 











SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO @AIlL ORDERS. 





SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY ABOUT 
MARCH 1, AND WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT 
OF TEN CENTS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


Old Gold & Silver 


IN ZRousszUs OF ere. BITC USFLF®&S 
sH4 -RE COMIN ‘RO 





A LITTLE MORE a> 
AND REFINISH, ALTER, 
AND vies A PORTION FOR A LITTLE MORE 


THANI P 


Are You interested Either Way? 
ESTABLISHFD 188 MY STORE _ Is 


THE RECOGNIZED A iD WELL-KNOWN 
HEADQUAKTEKS FOR 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS, 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, sEwetey. 
ANTIQUITIES, 


My Cases are Filled with ote constantly. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Island Proprietors, 
BYECLE N, - spe REPiINien 


Fancy Dyeing™A i thocr mipring 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
Establishment.s and 7 John St.. New York. 





Staten 











tt} Puiten St" urschive - 
WAN TS. 








[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.| 


Wanted—A family to occupy a furnished cot. 
tage d lightfully located on the northern bound- 
ary of Berkshire County, Mass. Nine rooms, 
besides bathroom. Address W. R. Stocking, 
Black well’s Island, N. Y. 





A Pleasant Seaside Home for a few boarders 
may be found the coming summer in a quiet 
family at Falmouth Height:, Mass. Address 





William 8t., N. Y., and the wholesale drug trade 


Mrs. T. B. Hartwell, Wilkinsonville, Mass. 





RENEWABLE TERM 


LIFE INSURANCE, 





The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 


expensive level premium plan of the old companiés 


with the economy and convenience of assessment 


companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 
Life tnsurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby 
te credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WK. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
mallest death rate, smailest expense rat e, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ME LY FROM 
EVERY WHERE. NOT ,4 MAIL OR EXPE ESS BUT 
EVERVWAERE. NOT LEXPRESS BUTIBRYN MAWR COLLECE, 
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CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 

NOVELTIES IN WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 

QUETTES, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, &c., IN EX- 

CLUSIVE STYLES, EVER OFFERED TO THE 

PUBLIC, ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 


VELVETS. 


1,000 PIECES ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH VELVETS, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACTUAL WORTH. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE 
OUT QUICKLY, AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPOR- 


TATION. 
INCRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE TESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS, NEW WEAVE, AT REMARKE- 
ABLY LOW PRICES. 


MATTINGS. 


CHINA AND JAPANESE (STRAW) MATTINGS (OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION), IN RARE AND 
NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES NOT TO BE FOUND 
ELSEWHERE. 

WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM $5 PER ROLL 
OF 4 YARDS. 

FINE FANCY PATTERNS, FROM $8 PER ROLL 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8T. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


pir TEACHER 


“Ghanepet Grol tagante tute sp Baneves. 
School Property rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 














AMERICAN 
and FOREIQN 





ARDEEN'S mgt BULLETIN | =cy. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 


nish suitable ite informsne 





A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa , ten miles from Philadelphia Offers 
—> and undergreduate courses  - a 
Greek Latin, Mathematics, English, French, 0 
French. Italian, Spsnish, German, incinaing Gothic 
and Old High h German, ‘History “Political oe 
rag 4 Chemistry, 8:9 bet eid including us Somer. © 


crates s op Roles 


OME ey DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Intermed 


tion for Vassar Coll as al 
AS a 
Mass. Misses Por- 
TER + Onanrasr, 


JUST THE CHANCE FOR TEACHERS ! 
TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 


AT FREDONIA, N. Y., TWO WEEKES (July 6th to 
2ist, inclusive). 

Thorough instruction in the Tonic Sol fa system 
and its m2 oe to the steff. voice-tra ning, etc 
Certifica the Tonic Sol fa — of London 
granted to members of the Institu 

Instructors: Theo. F. Seward caer Musical Re- 
form; Alexander T. 


Graduate and Licen- 
tiats of the Tonic Sol-fa 
circulars, etc., address 


eravun con coms mi. a pg 
themati s, H: 
eo linh fatheme tA 








of London. For 


THEO. F. SEWARD, 
Biglow & Main’s Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 
76 EAST 9th STREET, NEW YORK. 
“ScxOor. FOR 


M™ Syracuse, 


Y. 
ten —y ake situated on the hills 
pay Lo Willian yf —s rien Ward 


Uva: TEACHERS’ AGuncy. 16 Aster 
Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secretary. 


$ A MONTH for RELIABLE 
6 Young Men Y or Latics, 
Teachers or Students in each county 


P. W. ZIEGLER & CO.,Philadelphia. 


Marvellous Memory 
DISCOVERY. 


wooly unlike Artificial a ig ge of Mind- 

Seatotae— Any book learned one reading 
Heavy uctions for postal _ a Prospectus 
with we of Mr. Proctor, the Astronomer, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupak P. BenJamin, Drs. Minor, 
Woon, Marx Twas, and others, sent, post rrex, by 
PROF. LOISETTE, 
237 Vifth Avene, 





WiLaineows HOME 
GIRLS, 











New Verk. 


WALTER'S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 

On tho mountain 000, 1,000 eee od tide- <e 

ran ol , MASRAGE, ‘orchards, gardens, vine- 





and | MANUFACTURERS, 


Jbounold 
(° constable e, ( 3 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 





Spring Weight Merino and Cash- 
mere 


UNDERSHIRTS and PANTS. 


London Made Silk and Silk and 
Wool Mixtures. 


HALF HOSE. 


Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, Cam- 
el’s Hair, and Silk. 


Light Weights in Cashmere and 
Merino. 


‘Manufacturers’ Samples” 


-| Of English Fancy Oolored Cotton Half Hose 


Much below regular prices 


Gh ? 
roadway CAD 49th at 





FR. BECK & CO 


IMPOBTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS, 
Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING D'!RKECT TO THE WALLE&. 
“A NOVELTY.” 
The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 
made. 
ALSO 

MANUFACTURERS 

IN THE U. 8. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIG NS 
PROTECTED BY PATENTy 


Awarded the Gold Yedal REDU CED 
at the International Heaith PRI CES 


Exhibition, London, 1884. 

Estimates and Special Designs 

Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANU ?ACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms; 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 3Oth Street. 


y Pack’s Pat. lurnover 
CURE: DEAF‘: wap Ean Deum 
Whis ay NEE a pre h 


=. visible. Illustrated book & ddress 


ONLY 














yard, dairy, livery. 
. ROBERT WaLTER, M.D. 


X, 853 Broadway, N.Y. mens cE. — 








